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preface 


Tlus book has been prepared on the premise that modern super 
vision in phj sical education is based on the application of fundamental 
democratic principles With this idea in mmd an attempt has been 
made to give a comprehensive treatment of the many aspects of 
physical education in terms of improvement of the teacher pupil learn 
wg situation 

hlatenal for the book is the product of a combmaboti of sources 
Tlie authors liave drawm upon their own supervisory experiences m 
physical education at all grade levels from the elementary school 
through the unncrsity An extensive two-year study of tlie functions 
of pereonnel in charge of scliool phj'sieal education programs provided 
much valuable data In addition numerous other surveys bearing on 
various problems of supervision in physical education were conducted. 
As a resiJt the recommendations set forth m this text liave been 
based on their successful application in practical situations by die 
authors or other past and present supervisors of physical education 
The book should serve four distinct purposes (1) as a textbook 
for undergraduate and graduate courses having implication for super 
visory aspects of physical education (2) as a reference for supervisors 
m service (3) as a reference for school administrators who wish to 
improve existing physical education programs and (4) as a reference 
for teachers who wisli to obtain a better understanding of their re 
sponsibiJities m supervisory programs 

The authats wish to express their sincere appreciation to the 
many individuals who made this final volume possible Included 
here are the numerous persons who participated in surveys conducted 
by the authors as well as classroom teachers and physical education 
teachers with whom the authors have worked m a cooperative land 
of supervision m the improvemeot of the learning situation 

A debt of gratitude is ako due to the publishers of other texts 
who have given permission to use previously published matenaJs 
Proper acknowledgments of these sources are made in the context of 

the manuscript . , v, 

L w I H H 
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THE NATURE OF SUPERVISION IN 
PHYSICAl EDUCATION 


The Meaning of Supervision. — The sound treatment of a subject 
implies a consistent use of carefully defined terms as well as an insight 
into the relationships between certain terms The many attempts to de 
velop new definitions of old terms and the introduction of new terms 
m certain phases of education have resulted, in some instances, m wide- 
spread confusion in the meaning and relationship of various commonly 
used terms m the field of education This widespread confusion in termi- 
nology exists m the area of supenision 

In that supervision in Uie post ivas associated, to a large extent, 
with mere inspection, it seems that the trend m recent jears is in the 
direction of a redefinition of old terms and the imention of new terms 
which will supplant or at least modify many of the old concepts One 
of the mam purposes in the redefining and development of terminology 
has been to faring into sharper focus a clearer understanding of the aims 
of supervision in modern education In the transition of supervision 
from a purely teacher centered function to a function primarily devoted 
to learning and to the development of the pupil, it is easj to understand 
the reason and the need for clearer terminology to keep pace wjih cliang- 
mg concepts The confusion in lermmolog> may be noted upon exam 
mation of some of the definitions of supervision which have appeared in 
the literature through the jenrs 

Early Definitions of Supervision — Coffman* has reported that 
the term “supervision” first appeared m the earlj seventies of the last 
century, and that the early attempts to define it were of the facetious 
variety He mentions the following samples in this connection 

‘The supervisor, in relation to the scholarship of Iws 
schools, is as a traveller going into a grwt and far countf) to 
cam wages and to bring liack treasures from its vast stores 
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wealth In relation to children and youth, the^ supervisor is 
as a pioneer going into a great wilderness of primev^ forests, 
to make there a home of civilization. In relation to his schools, 
the super\’isor is as a seagoing captain of the medieval time 
upon a chartless sea” 

"... supervision is taking a broad view, the general 
^^ev/, and seeing the back and middle grounds as well as the 
foreground with its details ... it is the vision in the old and 
beautiful sense of seeing things invisible.” 


In the light of modem purposes of supervision most everyone 
will omeur with Coffman that the above sample definitions “are fairly 
t>T)ical of a multitude of meaningless platitudes” that passed as definitions 
of supervision. 

Later DcfinlUone of Supervision. — Subsequent efforts to define 
supervision centered upon the idea that the purpose of supervision should 
be the imprenement of instruction. In agreement with the new idea of 
the purpose of supervision, changes in definitions began to appear over 
thirty jears ago. 

In 1922 Burton stated that supcr>ision was related to "The im- 
provement of the teaching act and the improvement of teachers in 
service.” 

Numerous definitions have evolved through the years and they have 
been directed toward a concept of supervision that has as its main pur- 
pose the development of the pupil. Current definitions of supervision 
which attempt to follow this pattern can develop into a complex 
situation^ in that they may encompass the entire field of education. 

elcliior is one of the most recent authorities to enlarge upon this idea 
He states: 


.iTr satisfactory definition of education is 

Tn j ® similar definition of supervision. 

** education, but to 

what supervision is has proved 
S »n«pcnenced the various definitions in 

one that he 

S it tend to prevent the reader 

or regarding the tnclusiv eness of 

the term or the flexibility of supervisor)' functions ” 

tUr. I' "> conlusion through the defini- 

t«u c! tmu,. In ,he final onalyair the meaning that an individual 
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attaches to the term “supervision” is likely to be predicated upon his 
concept of the subject It is the <^mion of many educators that there is 
a multiplicity of prevailing concepts of supervision m the field of physical 
education Some of these concepts are in agreement \«.ith current 
advanced thinicmg and research in tlie field, while others, undoubtedly, 
are of an antiquated variety and not compatible with the objectives of 
physical education One of the main purposes of this book is to clarify 
the concepts existing in the latter category 

The Search for New Tenas. — Some of the appellations associated 
with persons responsible for supervisory aspects of physical education 
reflect, to a large extent, attempts to develop new temis Such names 
as “coordinator,” “consultant,” “adviser,” and “helping teacher,” which 
have appeared in recent years, have no doubt been introduced to help 
displace the older concept of supervision One of the reasons for the in- 
troduction of these new terms may be founded primarily on a psycholog- 
ical basis, the idea being that the terms “supervisor” and "supervision” 
are too strong in thcif purely literal implications Regardless of this 
fact the fundamental consideration to keep m mind is that the process ts 
one of function irrespective of the connotation given it Descriptive of 
this situation are the adages “what’s in a name" and "beauty is only 
skin deep '* Everyone connected with the school program— teachers, ad* 
ministrators, and laymen alike— most concern themselves wth the ulti- 
mate goal, that is, the learning and development of youth If sincere 
efforts are dedicated to the accomphshment of this goal then whatever 
we choose to call the process by which it is attained will be of little 
consequence. 

AdmInistrsUon and Sopervisfon.— As pointed out at the begin* 
ning of this chapter an insight into the relationships between certain 
terms is highly significant In this connection, it is necessary^to dc* 
termine the relationship between the terms “administration and super- 
vision ” Basically, as far as physical education is concerned, the ultimate 
goal is the same for both administration and supervision ^ Ifence, at- 
tempts to divorce oae from the other are incflectual, for in numerws 
instances there is considerable oveflapptng Because of this rnTflapping 
any attempt to develop a clear distinction between the two might app«r 
rather aimless Ne%crthclc«s. the point of view should ^ taken that 
administration is a slightly broader term than supervision. Furtherm^ 
administration may be considered as more authontativc, a 
perhaps which should not prevad in supervision if Iho most effectne 
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results are to be attained. While the ultimate objectives of the two are 
the same, supervision will be more directly related to the teacher-pupil 
learning situation. As such, supervision will be interwoven with admin- 
istration, sometimes taking up where the latter leaves off, thereby using 
its own unique functions in reaching the ultimate goals of education. 


The Development of Supervision in Pliysical Education. — 
During the latter part of the last century certain of the “special” sub- 
jects were introduced into the school curriculum. Inasmuch as school 
officials at that time were not adequately prepared to render the special 
services required of these new additions to the curriculum, there arose 
a need for supervision in the various special-subject areas. In that phys- 
ical education from its very inception as a part of the school program has 
been considered a special subject, the supervision of physical education 
finds its roots in this particular period of our educational history, 

Kansas City was one of the first city school systems to employ a 
person to train personnel in-service when it procured the services of 
Carl Betz as Director of Physical Training in 1885. Betz set up a 
system whereby he instructed the school principals on Saturdays and 
they, in turn, trained their teachers on the following Mondays. Conse- 
quently, the beginning of supervision of physical education had as its 
function the actual training of teachers on the job. The plan was 
accepted almost immediately, and in less than a decade numerous other 
cm« followed the example of Kansas Gty by employing a specialist 
as Director of Physical Training. 


Changing Concepts of Supervision in Physical Education.— 
As mentioned previously supervision of physical education was started 
5} 1 C emp oyment of specialists to train the regular teachers to teach 
physiwl education. Hence, the original concept of supervision was 
nril- training to the regular teacher. This 

^ supervision which 

? inspection As a result, a feeling of antipathy 
of hun^n^ I'r" supervisors Consequently, the problem 

T ^ g-ve rise to the inven- 

tion o the nevv terms mentioned earlier in this chapter. 

schoolsTS^ir Mutation is to be effective in the public 

teachers andean ^ ^ ^ cooperative enterprise in which 

the experiences 

results. ' which will obtain desired 
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Tlie Present Scope of Supervuion in Phjaical Edacotion 

Supervision in the field of physical education encompasses a greater 
area and presents more different types of problems than most other 
phases of the school curnculum Numerous factors closely related to 
the actual activity program contribute materially to this situation Sudi 
factors as facilities, equipment, and sujqdies, along with the dnerse 
and manifold types of previous pupil experiences m physical activities 
make for a complexity of problems with r^rd to the supervisory aspects 
of the program This implies that those responsible for the supervision 
of physical education are confronted with a multitude of tasks related 
to but not actually a part of the instructional phases of the program In 
addition, such (unctions as those which pertain to curriculum construe 
tion, speaal services and activities, community responsibilities, profes 
sional growth, along with numerous others involve an almost infinite 
scope with regard to present day supervision in physical education 

Current Needs for Supervision in Physical Education. — In the 
field of physical education there are numerous factors m addition to 
teacher personnel which exert a decided influence upon the physical cdu 
cation curnculum Some of these include faahties, grade placement of 
activities, time allotment class size and climatic conditions If satisfac 
tory benefits are to be denved from public school physical education pro 
grams it is of paramount importance that these factors receive very 
careful consideration Existing conditions in many of the public schools 
of America make it obligatory to adhere wholeheartedly to this consider 
ation 


Another condition that clearly indicates the need for improved 
supervision is the increased enrollment m the public schools which is 
currently at its highest peak in histoiy Numerous problems have de- 
veloped with increased enrollment The problem of acute shortage of 
competent teachers is perennially with us Coupled with this feet is 
the estimate that one out of every eight children in the public schools 


IS deprived of adequate education because of insufficient feaiities 

The influx of great numbers of pupils »tth lo/y-mg backgrounds 
>f experience places a rigorous strain on the dextenty and m 
jenuity of teachers at ail grade levels The task of providing ad^uate 
ihysical education programs for all children m the schools should not 
« the burden of teachers alone Wise leadership must be provided 
m a cooperative basis m order to improve the teacher pupil learning 
ituation m physical education Sopemsion if based on the concept 
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presented here, is an indispensable necessity if physical education is to 
contribute materially to the optimum grmvth and development of youth. 


Philoaopliy and Principles of Snpcrvision in Physical Educa* 
lion. — If supervision is viewed as a specific phase of the total educa- 
tional plan, then attempts to state a philosophy of supervision necessitates 
a reconsideration of the broader field of the philosophy of education. 
Consequently, a philosophy of supervision should be based on and com- 
patible with general educational philosophy which is concerned with 
the knowledge and application of sound educational principles. Inas- 
much as physical education is an integral part of the entire educational 
procedure, the basic principles of supervision in physical education 
wiW be mutually dependent upon the principles of education as a guide. 
The following list of principles should be considered fundamental to 
the formulation of a supervisory program in physical education : 


Supervision as a Pupil-centered Function. — ^Because 
the development of the pupil is the paramount factor in modem 
supervision program should be di- 
connection it is highly desirable 
personnel be placed in the program on 
£ In tWs way all concerned will 

position to make an optimum contribution to 
w/, ?' ' ‘t is imperative that supervisors 

undeptandmg of the training, experience, and 
special aptitudes of all the members of the d^artrnent. 

r Effective as Its Basic Organiza- 
program will be de- 

functinn af.!! Vi 1 that the entire program must 

cdu<S?L concerned with tL physical 

tion and ^ aware of his particular func- 

TWs a in the totll organization, 

recard to the inter 1 nndCTstanding of all personnel with 
regard to the interrelation of the various phases of the program 

Valid^Odtectwes^of^? Planned on the Basis of 
most important oroblem^ EoucATiON.-^ne of the 

today is concerned wltv. ®“PCcvisors of physical education 
objectives This is teachers in the attainment of 

level •where most teacheri*?^*^*^ 1**^^ elementary school 
in physical cducrtion Sinre^tL hmited background of training 
tlo^ are conwS will, objectives of physical educa- 

of the pupil, ■wise nlannintr”^^^'^"' growth and development 
toward this end. ^ ^ supervision must be directed 
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„ Must Give Utmost Covsbieration to 

iiimAN Relations— \Vh»Ie supervision can use all branches 
ot eduction, it is predominantly a matter of human relation 
ships The contact between teacher and supervisor should be 
one in which mutual ideas are c-tchanged for tlw ultimate im 
provOTcnt of the program Hence the arriv al of the supervisor 
should not be an occasion when the teacher senses a feeling of 
mfenonty It should be something to he looked forward to in 
antiapation of giving better service to pupils This condition 
mil pretail only if supervisors of physical education possess 
desirable personal Qualities conducive to good human relation 
ships Furthermore the supervisor should liave the utmost 
respect for the various tj'pes of personalities of those persons 
with whom he is associated 


SuTEEVIStON SuOOLD BE FOUNBED ON A BaSIS OP CO- 
OPERATIVE Leadership — ^The best physical education programs 
will be dev eloped where teachers and supervisors w ork and plan 
together This is of particular importance in the cumculum 
construction phase ol physical education The supervisor who 
takes this responsibility totally upon himself minimizes teacher 
initiative and reduces the teachers elTorts to a mechanistic 
status VVlien this situation prewils the opportunity to capi 
talize upon cooperative group thinking is lost thus violating 
the democratic basis upon wluch modem education is founded 

Supervision SnouLo Allow for Flexibility in the 
E mployment op Techniques — ^The nature of physical educa 
tion IS such that it would be next to impossible to conform to 
a hard and fast pattern with respect to the application of tech 
niques Standardization m the use of certain supervisory tech 
niqucs is likely to militate against individual differences of 
teachers and reduce the physical education program to a point 
of stagnation For this reason techniques should be employed 
m varying degrees and m situations where they are most adapt 
able 


The Supervisor op Physical Education Sh^ld M act: 
Optimum Use of All Available Facilities — One of the 
most important factors in the success of a physical rfucation ac 
tivities program is adequate faalities However this does not 
mean that successful programs cannot be carried on in situa 
tions where there are limited faohties The fact that some tx 
cellent programs are m progress m schools with inadequate ta 
cihties testifies to the ingenuity and competwey ot some 
ers and supervisors of physical education On the ot er 
mediocre programs in schools with excellent 
inadequaQ' m supervision The supervisor must be 
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the alert to take advantage of facilities that are at all con- 
ducive to the physical education program 

Supervision Should Operate so tar as Possible on 
THE Basis of Scientific Evidence — Supervisors of physical 
education need to keep abreast witli recent research in the field. 
Improved ideas and methods may be channeled to teachers and 
employed as seems necessary in specific situations Although 
research is highly important in the field of physical education 
we cannot always wait for objective evidence in carrying out a 
successful program For example, there is little scientific evi- 
dence to support the specific placement of activities in the physi- 
cal education curriculum Therefore, it is usually necessary 
to resort to experience and to knowledge of certain physio- 
logical, psychological and sociological principles in the grada- 
tion of the physical education activities program. 

While it is highly desirable that the program be based on 
scientific evidence, in the absence of such evidence supervisors 
rnust resort to their best judgment along with cooperative 
thiTwing on the part of teachers if the best programs are to be 
established. 


Ev^uation is Fundamental to Effective Super- 
visory Procedure — An examination of current supervisory 
practices is essential in order to determine whether or not these 
perpetuated, modified, or eliminated in the 
of the physical education program Consequently, 
evaluation should be considered as an indispensable 
concomitant of present supervision programs 


The following chapters of this book will elaborate upon the above 
p ncip an point out ways in which they may be applied by personnel 
Tn V ' supervision of physical education in the public schools 

resnprt* supervision techniques will be presented with 

successM ' P^iuuiplcs in carrying out a 

successful supervisory program in physical education 


Questions for Discussion 

1 m« i, b, tochcr-cmtcrcd supervision? 

2 Whst „ meant by pup,l^,„.eeed supervision^ 

" supervision as appli. 

5 In 

mcnt of the teschcr-pumt contribute to the improv 

pupil leumiuj pby„^i educations 
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6 How dots supervision m physiol ediiolion differ from sopervuion m olittr 

phas« of Ific sefioof cumeutomf 

7 Why IS It necessary for a sopemsory program to function on the has s of 

sound prinaples’ 


SuggM(e<) Class Activities 

1 On the basis of your concept of supennswn formulate a defiiution of the term 

Analyae your dcfiniti<« m terms of its application to democracy m cdu 
cation 

2 Form a panel discussion group for tf e purpose of discuss ng tJ e adv sabihty 

of standardising supervision terminology 

3 \\ rth 3 group of class members present a round table discussion of chang 

»ng concepts of supervision 

4 'Write a brief report on the current need for supervision m phys cal education 

5 Prepare a sliort summary which expresses your philosophy of supemsion 
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ORGMilZATION OF SUPERVISION IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Organization at the State Level. — Physical education as a state 
supervisory function had its beginning over thirty years ago and it 
has had a rapid development since that time. The original establish- 
ment o! the office of State Supervisor of Physical Education may be 
attributed mainly to the following two factors* (1) The enactment 
of laws in some of the states reqiuring phjsical education in the pub- 
lic schools, and (2) the impetus given to the entire field of physical 
education by the first World War 


^ Maryland, New' York, and California were among the first to ap- 
^mt Sute Supervisors of Physical Education. The example set by 
Ke ear y pioneers was followed in rapid succession by numerous 
Steles had appointed person- 
nel to £ulH the functions required of tWs office. The fact that progress 
jecent jears is shown by a recent directory* which 
ch?r„ tMrlj-eight states who specifically dis- 

Physical^ucati.^ and 


Phistrf f O'- Supervisor of 

“ “"'y ‘o >1= someone in ^tatc 
P^s of ' h^“ T!? *= responsibility for state 

n^ Wnlr ofS^ ?" «■' ^hsence oVa State Director 

be dclcmted to varim^' u. **'' function of this office may 

responsibility of the instances it is the 

stetes include this Health, while a few 

In any event it U almost certafo^t^' supervisory program 

ment will have the nltinnf. . ***01 -onieonc in every State Depart- 

cnl education at the state supervision of physi- 
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Services Offered by the Stole in the Supcrvmon of Ph>8ical 
fcducflUon —State supervisory services m phjsical education are clur 
artemed by tlieir variety with each state employing numerous ways 
of rendering such services The following are some metliods which are 
used by many of the states with varying frequency 

1 Visits 

2 Group conferences and workshops 

3 ConientJons 

4 Institutes 

5 Circuhr letters 

6 Mimeographed outlines 

7 Local survejs 

8 Courses of study and cumculum guides 

In addition to these methods many states cooperate closely with 
the teacher training institutions bj sttting standards through certrfica 
tion requirements and b) using the personnel of these institutions as 
consultants 

Ildationship of Local and State Supervisory Programt —At 
the present time the limited personnel available in most state depart 
ments places a limitation on the kind and amount of service which can 
be offered to local communities Nevertheless it is advisable that su 
pervjsors of physical education in the various communities within the 
state work in close cooperation with the state department In this way 
local school systems will be able to take full advantage of whatever state 
services are available Furthermore local supervisors should attempt 
to improve their programs to the extent that they will surpass the mini 
mum standards ordinarily set up by the laws of the state 

Organization at the Connly hevd —Although county super 
vision of physical education is prevalent in certain sections of the 
country consideration on a national basis reveals that supervision at 
the county level is comparatively limited This was demonstrated rather 
conclusively m a recent survey by Sdioenfeld^ He found that out 
of forty state offiaals responding twenty indicated that 402 counties 
were offering physical education supervision TTie limited amount of su 
pervision available at the county level is shown more clearly whOT it 
IS taken into consideration that m the forty states responding there 
were a total of 2 534 counties 
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Relationships of State and County School Districts in the Su* 
pervision of Phjsical Education. — In a majority of the states where 
county supervision of physical education does exist the county super- 
intendent of schools usually has the legal authority for the supervision 
of school district programs. Howet'cr, the state department of educa- 
tion officers in many instances assist the counties in organizing, ad- 
ministering, and supervising the physical education programs. It is 
a common practice also for the state to assist the county superintendent 
of schools by providing in-service training programs for school super- 
visors of physical education. Oftentimes the county service is extended 
by giving help in organizing and promoting local programs of physical 
education as well as in providing for consultant service to school dis- 
tricts in the planning of local physical education facilities 

T^es of Organization at the County Level.— There is a wide 
variation in the types of organization of county supervision in physical^ 
education among the various states Moreover, there may be a lack* 
of similarity in organizational plans in counties within a given state 
Although organizational plans in different counties face man> 
different circumstances they are devised as nearly as possible to meet 
the specific needs of the county school districts In this connection the 
following conditions have a definite influence upon the type of organ- 
ization used from county to county 

1 County population 

2 Num^r of administrators and teachers served 

0 Number of schools served 

4 Distance travelled 

5 Training of the supervisor 

6 Training of staff in school districts 

/ Funds available 


persons t which come under the county organization thos 

WctHhoSI ,, =‘=hooI d. 

In this svay they'tsnrbTin'r* ‘’''Bnnizational plai 

velopm'Sri^'edua.tin Level— Numerous new d 
have brought about a "l "te field of physical educatio 

olsuperrisl' Sre:oZSy“ "b'”' 

y evel In taking into consideration t1 
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modern concept of supemsion it appears tint the deielopjnent of or 
garuzational plans for supervision at the community level may have suf 
fered to some extent from a lack of proper planning An analysis of 
the situation rev'eals quite readily tlie reasons underlying this varied 
and complex dev'elopment of organieation of supervision 

Rfanj oripinirational patterns have been borrowed from industrj 
The differences m the aims of education and mdustrj point up rather 
concUisuely the fact that these patterns are poorly adapted to the aims 
of education In other words too much emphasis may have been placed 
upon authority and the needs of education have not always been the 
liasis for the development of patterns of organization of supervision 

Since supervision in the past was primanly a process of inspection 
It was logical that orgamraiion of supervision would be such that it 
would conform to this early purpose However, organizational pat 
terns have not in all instances been altered to conform to the present 
day purposes of supervision 

The Need for More Effective Orgnrueation at the Commimlty 
Level—The problem of or^mzalion at the community level is ex 
tremely important tf best results are to be obtained through the super 
visory process In past years much critiasm has been directed at sn 
penisory personnel Inasmuch as the scope of duties of the supervisor 
of physical education has become so comprehensive it is doubtful if 
this criticism is wholly justifiable For example the ever increasmg 
number of responsibilities placed on the supervisor of physical edisca 
tion have not always been in accord with the basic organization of the 
supervisory program In other words the supervisor m some cases 
has been assigned additional functions writhout proper identification of 
these functions m the total organizational pattern When this occurs 
little improvement in the supervision program may be expected until 
T change m the basic organization is effected 

In many schools attempts have been made to alter supemsion pro- 
cedures even though the organizational pattern has remained static. 
Consequently, there appears to be sufficient justification for the m 
vestigation of existing patterns of organization This may n^ssitete 
frequent reorganization of the supervision program m a specific 
system to assure constant interrelation of the component parts of the 


program 

Standard Types 
supervision employed 


of Organlzalion —The ty-pe of organization of 
should be fanmanly dependent upon the needs 
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of a specific commtinity. Because of this a composite t>-pe of org^- 
izatiou is recommended in preference to an absolute plan In genenU 
jt wiU be found that there are three conventional t>-pes of organ^tion 
of supervision. These include the duahstic, line and staff, and coordinate 


^sterns. 

The Duaustic Systeh— This plan was instituted soon aita 
the introduction of special subjects into the schools. It is characteriaed 
by the distinction it makes between administration and supendsion. 
Since it fail‘d to provide for the proper relationship between adrainis^- 
tion and supervision, it is readily apparent that if tHs plan of organiza- 
tion is emplojed in its true form it will be hkely to violate the funda- 
mental principles of democratic organization. With the dualistic author- 
ity imolved in this plan the position of the administratis e and super- 
sisory staffs may not alwajs be clearly defined. This may be par- 
ticularly true in the supervision of physical education because of the wide 
^•arietJ’ of functions invoUed As a result, it may be necessary for 
a principal or a supendsor to go to the superintendent of schools for 
a ruling as to whose authority shall prevail. Furthermore, wdth the 
teacher responsible to two or three officials, it may be difficult to se- 
cure the of cooperation which will prevent misunderstandings 
between teachers, principals, and supervisors. 


The Like and Statf System.— T his plan consists of two divi- 
sions of workers, fine officers and staff officers The line personnel 
originates with the administrative head of the school sjstera and flows 
through channels of adimnistiative officers to teachers The staff offi- 
cers are advdsory and are directly responsible to administrative author- 
ity ov er line officers or teachers. 

Since duaHsm of control is eliminated, this plan should provide 
for better cooperation among administrative officers and supervisors. 
Blanket criticism of the line and staff system on the basis that it is 
undemocratic does not appear to be entirely Justifiable. It should be 
considered that the success or faflure of this plan will be dependent 
to a large extent upon the perKmnel managing it, and not necessarily 
to a weakness in the plan itselL 

The CooamsATE System — The coordinate system of organization 
of suf^-ision develop^ largely from the educational theory that the 
activities of admnistrative and supervisory officers are equal in their im- 
portance. This plan indicates an equalization of responsiblity' between 
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supervisory end admimstrahve , J,t^uiI’^a'L^Tat 

siu« there should be little ti any — J “''™ ,„si„ed, a co- 

ministration and supervision . . supervisory officers 

ordination of the functions o coordinate and line 

"d staH plan in an attempt to secute a 
greater degree of cooperation 


,er degree of cooperanon . ..rvtces in 

HorUonlal and 7“!^ Ihlough honrontal or vertical sn- 
physical education may be v'pf^ed m g fed 

^eLlsion. Horizontal supervtsionp^des 

^de levels such as '7° responsibility for supervision 

school Vertical organization mP''“ “ ^ , Vertical supervision 

f an grades, elementary °'ou; 

is a common method emplo)^ among fte ”"7 

strength in obtaining a because of to «« 

grade levels. This is physical education acOvilM 

s^elimes involved in to p 7“^‘" stems horizontal supem^ 
program. In some very a ge ^ sufficient number o q . ^ 

may be employed successfu y i „ ques ot the ''"*"7ol cirls' 

personnel available nisor and seeond.ary school girls 

Lpervisor, secondary ^^j^X'^Wsional director 
supervisor m«y be coordinated by 


)crvisor may be coordina 

Factors Inlluenelng O^^^e areTtrong and neakj»m» 
mnnity Lmel.-lt is 'J;t.ion when tb«= P-’l''™! ^.hz^ 

in the standard patterns P ., j, doubtful i > 

plied in absolute form. deviation. Furthe This 

types should ''"“Pj'V ^ ,he needs of to ^previously men- 

pfo^nimUon sbo'iW „ ^.zat ^^P^ 


of orgamzaUon snouiu . . of organizano r .jp epm- 

Inliucncc on to typo “ 5“ rs include: 

Ucular community. ^h« sdministrator 

1. The philosophy of to ^ 

2 The size of the community 
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3 The training and experience oE the supervisor of physical edu- 
cation 

Philosophy of the Local School Administrator. ^The or- 
ganization of supervision in a school system will reflect to a large ex- 
tent the attitude of the administrative head of the system. If the su- 
perintendent of schools assumes an indifferent position in regard to the 
importance of supervision, it is entirely possible that the organization 
for supervision will be more or less haphazard. Furthermore, the in- 
terpretation which the school administrative head places on the func- 
tions of the supervisor of physical education is likely to ha\e a decided 
influence upon the plan of organization. 

While it is possible that the superintendent of schools may not be 
apathetic toward the modem purpose of supervision, the tradition and 
background of the community may be such that the superintendent may' 
be reluctant to make a change. This situation may prevail in some com- 
munities where the dead hand of tradition has refused to release its 
grasp on the antiquated formal type of physical education program. 
When this kind of program is in operation in preference to a more 
well-balanced program, it is possible that the line and staff type of or- 
ganization will be in evidence in its extreme form. In this situation 
it will probably be best for the administrative head of the school to 
effect a reorganization of supervision on a gradual basis rather than 
to attempt an immediate and radical reconstruction in organization. 

In school systems where the administrative head has a full under- 
standing and an appreciation of the various functions of the supervisor 
of physical education, there is more likely to be a more effective or- 
ganization for supervision. 

Size of the Community. — There is a variety of conditions asso- 
ciated with the size of the community which are likely' to influence the 
organization of supervTsion For the most part the larger communi- 
ties are characterized by a more complex ty’pe of organization than 
smaller communities. Factors which contribute to a more complex 
type of organization in the large community include (1) number 
of teachers served; (2) distance and mode of travel by supervisors; 
(3) time allotment for physical education; (4) facilities and equipment 
available; and (5) coordination of the various phases of the program. 

Training and Experience of the Supervisoe of Physical 
Education.— T he success of any plan of organization will be dependent 
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m a large measure upon the personnel wtthin the organization In this 
connection the supervisor of physical education is m a strategic post 
tion It seems logical to assume that the responsibilities delegated to a 
supervisor should be commensurate with his training and experience 
In other words a supervisor with a wide background of training and ex 
penence might be expected to assume more responsibility than one 
who has a limited background As a consequence it may be advisable 
to dcMse a plan of organization which will conform as nearl) as pos 
sible to the training and experience of the personnel invohed in the 
program 

Qiaracterlslles of Effective Organfzaiion of Supemaion — 
The primary function of the organization of supervision may be con 
sidered as a means of setting the stage for the provision of child growth 
and development through the improvement of the teacher pupil learn 
mg situation in physical education The accomphshment of this func 
tion IS likely to depend upon the extent to which the organization of 
supervision is based on democratic pnnaples In this connection 
effective organization will be charactenzed by an aivareness of ulti 
mate aims singularity of pattern adaptability to changing conditions 
and recognition of leadership 

QucBtiooB for DiBcuBslon 

1 What motivabnj factors prompted the orgamration of supervision in phys cal 

education at the state level? 

2 What supervisory services in physical education are availaWe at the state level? 

3 What Is the extent of sttpervisory service in physical education at the county 

level? 

4 What are some of the criticisms that have been directed at the ergamration of 

supervision at the community level? 

5 What IS meant by a composite type of orgimraUon of supervision? 

6 Cite advantages and disadvantages of the dualisti^ line and statf and coorai 

nate type of supervision 

7 What IS the difference between horizontal and vertical supervision m phys cat 

education? 

8 In what ways wiU the sire of the community influence the type of orgamra 

tion for supervision? 

Suggested Qass ActivlUes 

1 Devise a chart wh ch shows the orgamiadoo of supervision in a school system 
with which you arc familiar Devise a similar chart showing how improve- 
ment could be made in the present plan. 
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2. Form a panel discussion group to discuss the problems involved m establishing 
a plan ol organization for supers iston 

3 Form a committee to present a plan of organization of su^msion to a school 
adnumstrator whose philosophy is not in agreement with the modem con- 
cept o! supemsion. 
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PIANHIHG SUPERVISION IN PHVSIML EDUCATION 


Basic Conaiderations in Planning for Supervision. — ^The ulti- 
mate success of supervision wiU be dependent upon the extent to 
which the program has benefited from careful planning Conse- 
quently, the complex nature of supervision makes it mandatory that 
the program be well planned in order that the greatest \-aIue will accrue 
In this connection there are certain factors which may be considered 
basic to the formulation o! a supervisory program m physical education 
First, all members of the staff should ha%e a lucid understanding of the 
objectives of physical education. Second, consideration should be given 
to the ways and means by which these objectives may be consummated 
through supervision, TWrd, there should be some method of deter- 
mining to what extent the objectives have been accomplished through 
supervision. 

The Need for an Unperstandikc of PriysicAL Educatiok 
Objectives. — Any discussion of the objectives of physical education re- 
quires a reconsideration of the aims of general education. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to rote that physical education objectives liave been 
brought into close harmony with the objectives of general education 
The reason for this situation is clearly indicated upon examination of 
the changing concepts in the American educational system. The early 
purpose of general education in the public schools was concerned pri- 
nuriTy with the preparation of students for higher edacalian The 
modem school accepts the responstbiUty for the preparation of all j-outh 
with respect to tlieir place in a democratic society. 

As the objectives of general education have changed, so have the 
objectives of physical education changed. The original aim of phj-sical 
education was concerned only with developing the individual phpically. 
This should not be interpreted to mean lh.it plij-sical development is 
not a primary function of phj'sical education On the other hand, the 
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development of pupils to their opUmura physical capacity through a 
well-balanced physical education program will contribute tllimitably to 
the growth and development of pupils 

Early programs of physical education consisted largely of formal 
activities which had as their main purpose conditioning of the body. 

As a consequence, many persons in and out of the field came to believe 
that physical development through body conditioning was the only 
function of physical education. 

The modern physical education program should provide for physical 
development of pupils through the development of skills and ability in 
physical education activities Body conditioning, when employed as 
such, should perhaps be considered as a means to this end. 

"With current aims in general education pointing to the all around 
development of the pupil, the aims of physical education have, for all 
practical purposes, fused with the aims of general education. Conse- 
quently, physical education may be viewed as an integral part of the 
total educational process, and not as a separate entity trying to accom- 
plish objectives remote from the aims of general education. This situa- 
tion may be partially due to the changing concept of physical development 
through physical education Since physical development in the modem 
ph> sical education program is concerned with the development of skills 
and ability in physical education activities, certain concomitant aims 
of general education are closely related to this process of physical de- 
velopment 

The social, emotional, and intellectual aspects inherent in the pur- 
poses of general education are closely related to the physical development 
of youth in the modern physical education program For example, the 
development of skill and ability in an activity will help the individual 
derive more fun and enjoyment from the activity. Therefore, it may 
be possible that certain sodal and emotional maladjustments might be 
traced to lack of skill and ability in the performance of physical educa- 
tion activities This does not mean to imply that every individual should 
be expected to become a highly skilled performer. However, if measures 
are taken to develop each individual to his greatest physical capacity 
in terms of skill and ability, within the realm of accepted educational 
objectives, he should be able to participate in activities to his liking on 
a satisfactory basis. 

In this respect, the questions posed in the following excerpts from 
a recent editorial are significant and timely* • 
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Are we as physical educators giving adequate thought to 
the planning of our programs ? In doing such planning we need 
to know and take into consideration the charactenstics in 
needs of the bcfjrs and girls with whom we ivork 
We have always been ci^iaant of the physical characteristics 
but have we given suffiaent thought to their mental emotional 
and social characteristics’ Is our program limned to those 
activities that call for a great deal of skill and that label as 
failures those boys and girls who cannot succeed? Or is it 
broad enough to include a wide variety of activities in which 
every child can find success in at least one of them ’ 

Let us remember that we are a part of the whole educa 
tional program and that one of our mam objectives is to con 
tribute to the mental emotional social and physical develop- 
ment of each boy and girl In order to meet that objective 
It IS essential that ne carefully plan our program and base it on 
the characteristics needs and interests of all those with whom 
we work 

The possibilities of mteUectual development of youth through phys 
ical education lend further evidence to the affirmation that the aims 
of physical education are compatible with the aims of general education 
Through the years educators and philosophers ha\e been firm in iheir 
belief that physical education and general education have a dose relation 
ship m terms of intellectual development Plato postulated that learn 
mg would take place more easily through play and play situations 
Pestalozzi observed that his own child approached his studies with a 
greater amount of interest after engaging m enjoyable physical activitj 
In the modem program of pt^isical education pupils must have a 
knowledge of certain rules and regulations involved in games and sports 
as well as an understanding of the fundamentals basic to successful 
partiapation m physical education activities Furthermore a lack of 
trained teachers in the field of health education places the responsibility 
for imparting a major portion of health knowledge to pupils up<m 
teachers of physical education All of these factors contribute substan 
tially to the intellectual development of the pupil 

It may readily be seen that a supervisory progranr wrOVoerf s rcsl’ss 
tion of the objectives of phjsicaJ education may have httle chance to 
succeed For this reason it is highly important that this factor be given 
utmost consideration m supemsorj |Janning 

Reachikc Objectives TnRouwi Supesvisios — In planning a 
supervision program attention must be directed to those p urcs 
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which will best meet the ohjectites of physical education If these ob- 
jeebtes are to be accomplished through supervision, then supervisor} 
procedures must be selected which will improve the teacher pupil learn- 
mg situation in phjsical education 

Supeni'orj procedures designed to unpro\e the teacher pupil learn 
mg Situation include among others, Msitation, conferences, demonstra 
tions bulletins and announcements Since these procedures, along ^^lth 
others ^^lll be gi\en extended treatment m subsequent chapters ^^lth 
regard to their appbcation to phj steal education, the> v.ill not be dis 
cussed in detail at this point The point of importance here is that 
these procedures be gn, en pnmarj consideration in superv ision planning 
in terms of their contribution m accomplishing the ohjecti%es of phjsical 
education If this is done through careful planning, it is hkelj that the 
superMsory procedures \mU be used v.hen and %\here thej smII be of 
optimum benefit to the particular situation for \vhich thej were designed 

Deteruimsg WnETH£3t Objecti\'es Have Bees Reached 
Trbough Slpersi<ory Procedures — ^It has been mentioned proiouslv 
that the pnmar) purpose of modem supeiMsion should be the impro\e- 
ment of the teacher pupil learning situation in ph>sical education Cer- 
tain supemsory procedures are empIo>ed to imprcne the teacher pupil 
learning situation in an attempt to reach the objectn es of physical educa- 
tion Occasionally supervision planning will terminate at this point 
w ithout talcing into consideration some means of detennimng how super 
visory procedures wntnbute to the ob)ecti\es of physical education 

It IS highly recommended that those persons responsible for the 
planning of supervision m phjsical education gi\e attention to the meas 
urement of results of the program If this is not considered in super- 
vision planning it is likely that there will be no way of determming 
whether the program has had an> effect in reaching the objectives of 
educaVion 

The Considerauon of Local Needs in Supervision.— The factors 
considered basic to supervision planning m ph>sical education must of 
necessitv be adapted to local needs This is highl> important because 
of thevarvnng conditions which exist from one school sjstem to another 
These conditions make it fundamental that the planning of a supervision 
pro^m take into consideration certain closel> related factors in terms 
of the needs of the local situation Included among these factors are 
the following 
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1 Varying backgrounds of pupils 

2 Individual differences m teacher personnel 

3 FaalUies and equipment avaibble 

4 Coordination of the program 

Vahiinc Backgrounds or Pupils — If the teacher pupil learning 
situation IS to be improved the differences in background of pupils should 
be given high priority in supervision planning The utmost in service 
mil be rendered to pupils through the supervisory process only when 
there is a complete understanding of the pupils in a specific school 
system Although children throughout the country arc perhaps more 
alike than they are different certain of the fundamental differences should 
be recognized in order to assure optimum growth and development of 
all pupils In this connection such considerations as ethnic background 
socio economic status and previous pupil experiences m physical activities 
are of extreme importance when planning a supervision program to 
meet local needs 

Individuac Difterences in Teacher Personnei — Supervisory 
planning should take into coniideration such individual differences among 
teachers as training experience abilities and personality When teachers 
are placed in the program m the light of these individual differences 
they are likely to make a greater contnbution to the pupils For this 
reason it is highly desirable that supervisory planning take into account 
those factors which mil mfiuence teacher pupil relationships 

Facilities and Equipment Available —Although faabnes and 
equipment may be regarded as matena! factors their importance in 
supervision planning should not be underrated Since facilities and 
equipment are closely related to the total development of pupils the 
success of the program will depend in a large measure on the extent to 
which they are available 

In many schools faalities and equipment for physical education 
are insufficient to carry on a completely adequate physical education pro- 
gram The importance of supervisory planning is accentuated when this 
condition exists since a well formulated plan should entail the optimum 
use of available facilities and equipment 

Coordination of the Program — Coordination of the activities of 
a supervisory program will depend to some extent upon the type of 
organization of supervision which exists m a speafic school system 
For this reason it is essential that methods of coordinating the program 
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vision program A program planned to follow an unyielding course is 
not likely to deme the greatest S’alue from the supervisory process 
For this reason it is recommended that the program be planned with the 
idea m mind that unexpected emergencies may occur 

Such factors as change m personnel addition or dcleuon o£ faalitics 
and increase in school enrollm^t contnbute materially to the importance 
of flexibility m a program of supervision 

In addition a flexible program will allow for the adaptation of 
supervisory procedures to a particular situation For example if a 
program is so devised that the supervisor of physical education is com 
mitted to make the same number of visits to all teachers on an arranged 
schedule, it is not likely that the best results will be attained Because 
of the differential needs of teachers, this resolute plan of visitation will 
perlups not allow for sufFiaent tune to be spent with teachers who need 
additional assistance Therefore, m this case, the effectiveness of visita 
tioa as a supervisory procedure may be impaired 

The foregoing discussion of the importance of a flexible program 
does not mean to imply that a program should not be planned on a long 
term basis On the contrary, the success of the program may depend 
largely on long term planning Those persons responsible for super 
Vision planning should have a vision of ultimate goals to be achieved 
over a specified period of tune, as well as a consideration of the ways 
and means by wluch these goals may be reached If the ultimate aims 
are to be realized through the supcrvisOT> process, flexibility m the 
program will be a natural concomitant to long term planning m the 
achievement of these aims. 

IMPO&TA^CE OF SlMPtlCirr AND iNFORMALIXy IN SVPESVJSIO't — 
Fortunately, the former teacher-centered type of supervision is rapidly 
becoming extinct 'Hie newer concept of supervision considers the 
growth and development of the pupil to be the paramount factor Be- 
cause of this supervisors and teachers should meet on common ground 
«3 their efforts to focus the greatest amount of attention upon the pupil 
Consequently, supervisory procedures should operate on a plam and 
natural basis, and in such a way that the purposes of supervision will be 
easily understood by all concerned 

^Vhen simphaty and informality are employed within reasonable 
limits, it IS hkely that a spint of cooperation wfll prevail thus fsdlitatiog 
the achievement of the purposes of sopemsior 
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QucsUona for Discussion 

1 What are some o£ the valid objectives of physical education? 

2 What are some of the local commun ty needs that should be taken into considcra 
tion in supervisory planning’ 

3 In what ways will varying backgrounds of pupil influence supervisory planningf 

4 In what ways will individual d fferences of teachers influence supervisory plan 
mng? 

5 How will facilities and equipment influence supervisory planning? 

6 To what extent should the supervisory program be cooperatively formulated’ 

7 Why 15 there a need for flexib hty in supervisory planning? 

Suggested Clasa Activities 

1 Form a round table group to discuss the influence of objectives of physical 
educat on in supervisory planning 

2 Write a brief summary on the importance of phys cal education objectives as 
related to supervisory plann ng 

3 Form a comm ttee to plan a supervisory program on a long term basis Use 
a school system with which one or more of the committee members are familiar 
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SUPERVISION lEmmi? IN pmm mmm 


The Ifegpoaethmty tor Leaderahip.— The question of who shall 
assume a major portion of the responsibility for leadership m supervi- 
sion in physical education wUl depend primarily upon the site of the 
community as well as the number of sdtools ai the community. The 
quality of leadership is not Iflrcly to be the same for small communities 
as for large communities In other words, certain conditions existing in 
very small communities, such as lack ot funds and limited school en- 
rollment, will have an effect upon the extent to which speaalwed lead- 
ership in supervision is available This is an unfortunate situation be- 
cause in many instances there may be a greater need for spedaliaed 
supervision in physical education in the small communities since teachers 
are more likely to be limited in their training and experience As a 
general rule, in medium- and targe-sized communities, teachers are re- 
quired to have experience and perhaps trwre training in order to qualify 
for these positions. 

While there may be a need for a more intricate and extensive sys- 
tem of supervision in the larger school systems, the improvement of the 
teacher-pupil learning situation m physical education is a necessity in 
all schools, r^rdless of thefr size. 

In that physical education is usually assumed to be the rightful 
heritage of all of the cluldren in all of the schools, it follows that the 
best possible leadership sfioulif Be provided’ wfienever possi’dib. IThs 
has not always been the case with supervijoty leadership in physical edu- 
cation. This may be due in part to the rdative newness of the field 
of physical education. As educators and others become increasingly 
aware of the values of physical education m the child's total education, 
a change in this condition may be expected. It is likely that more at- 
tention will be directed toward the improvement of the teacher-pupil 
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leammg situation in the elementarj' and secondarj' schools of America, 
regardless of size or location. 

Although progress seems slow in this area, much improvement has 
occurred v.-ithin the past decade. Some teacher-training institutions are 
including courses in phj’sical education in the training of school adminis- 
trators. This trend inchoates the concern these institutions have with 
respect to providing better supervisory leadership in physical education. 
This practice, while not widespread at the present time, is particularly 
noteworthy because in many of the very small communities the adminis- 
trative head of the school will have to assume complete responsibility 
for supervision in physical cducation. 

Another situation that clearly indicates progress in providing for 
supervisory- leadership in physical education is the increasing number 
of workshops designed for the purpose of in-service training for public 
school physical education personneL A recent study* indicates that the 
workshop is one of the most popular means of in-senice training among 
states which engage in promoting this type of service. The workshop is 
often a cooperative collaboration between the State Department of Edu- 
cation and teacher-training institutions within the state. 

The above examples show that some commendable advances have 
been rnade with regard to the provision of leadership in supervision in 
physical education. Nevertheless, continued emphasis is essential if 
th«e efforts are to be sustained and further progress is to be made in 
this direction. In this respect there appears to be a definite need for a 
uniting of all forces entrusted with the responsibility for providing ade- 
quate supervisory leadership. Such educational agencies as State De- 
^mrats of Education, teacher-training institutions and local boards of 
education need to combine their efforts so that the best possible leadership 
will become a reality in all of the schools in America. 


School Personnel ResponsiHc for Supervision Leadership 
Education.— While everyone in a specific school system 
should be .vith the teacher-pupil learning situation, much of 

thywpo^ibiUty for supervision in physical education will rest with 
the superintendent of schools, 
pnna^ iind phj-s.c^l eduction spodalist may be considered to 
hare the greatest responsibilit,- for snperrdsion in physical edneation. 

mate^sZ'-’S^r or Schooi^ -The nlti- 

S “ physical edneation in the pnbHc 

schools rail rest r„h the superintendent of schools The amort of 
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dir^ respotijibilu) tt>e supermtMufcnt must assume will depend almost 
entirely upon the sue of l!ie conjinimiiy and tljc number of scfiooU m 
the community for exatnpfe. m a small communit) mth <me elemen 
tar> i<iioof and one f»gli school, or one biijldinj- housing all fndes, the 
swpcrmfendent is hi eh lo Ime nun> responsibilities m addition to his 
admini'tratise duties He maj not only fmc the direct responsibility 
for supervision m phjsical eilucntion in his scliools, hut he may teacJi 
some of the classes and coach athletic teams as veil This situation will 
Cenerafly exist onfj tn the s-crj small communities, and as a general 
ride the isrger tf e community the smaller the amount of direct supervi- 
sion ill physical education nee«l he provided l*\ the superintendent 
Even in some of the smaller communities of the type mentioned pren- 
ouslv, there may he n certain amount of supers ision provided hy the 
county, thus mmimirmif the amount of direct supervision for which 
tf e superintendent must l«c responsiWe 

7n conniumties of suflfictent sue where the functions of the super- 
intendent of schools are for the most part administrative, the superm- 
tcfident will prolnblj assume little if any direct responsibility for supers 
w'tion fn ph) steal evfueition Tfie responsibil/ty uhich the administrative 
head of flie school system assumes will le more or less of an indirect 
nature That is, the lupenntendent will no doubt be responsibiJe for 
providing the sen ices of specniiied personnel and delepting persons 
to assume the direct responsibility for svpeTDSJon 

The superintendent of schools should also assume a large measure 
of the responsiWlity for sat'ishetory orpmtzation lor all pluses of super- 
viston vithen the school system If provision is made for ihe best or- 
ganirational plan of supen Jiion in light of the local needs, coordination 
of the various departments of the scliool system should reacli the highest 
degrre of c/lectiveness Tins may be one of the most worthwhile contri- 
butions which the superinlcndent of schools can make lo the success of 
supemsory leadership in physical education 

RBSPQ^stntLiTV OF THE ScnooL PaiNCtrAt--~As the admi’nistra- 
tire hf.'id of a spfdlic jdiool, a brge put of supervision in phj sical edu- 
cation maj- fall to the prmopil In the hrser communities the principal 
will proloMy fulfil this obhpition by toVme advantage of all of the 
agencies in the school ^stem which may help to improve the teacher- 
pupil learning situation For example, he will no doubt work closely 
with the special supervisor for the improvement of the physical education 
program within h?s school 
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There seems to be a gro\sing tendency' to have the principal in the 
becondar>' school dc^ote more of his time to the supennsion of instroc- 
tion. In the \ery large high schools there may be one or more \'ice- 
prindpals ^sho vdW assume a share of this responsibility. Where the 
school is large enough to have department heads, the prindpal may dele- 
gate responsibility for supennsion to the head of the department. The 
latter in most instances should \\ork in close contact wnth the principal 
and the special super\*isor from the central headquarters. 

In many instances the principal will Iiave to assume the responsi- 
bility for direct supervision in physical education. This is particularly 
true in the small high school where the principal combines the duties 
of administradon, supervision, and teaclung. The situation is alleviated 
somewhat when the school has the services of a special teacher of physi- 
cal education In this case, the principal is still responsible for supervi- 
sion, but he will likely delegate much of this responsibility to the special 
teacher. In reality little in the way of supervision is needed since the 
speaal teacher will, in all probability, teach all of the physical education 
classes. However, the unfortunate factor here is that the special teacher 
may be without supervision unless the principal* has a background in 
physical education. At the present time, however, a majority of the 
principals lack sufficient background for the best supervision in physical 
education In this situation the only recourse for supervision is through 
the state department of education and the county organization, if such 
is avmlable. 


What has been said about the responsibility for supervision by the 
prindpal in the high school may be applied in part to the prindpal of 
the elementary school. In the larger communities where there are a 
•S elementary schools, special supervision may be pro- 

VI ^ owever, in a majorify of elcmentarj' schools supervision in 
phj'sical education will be the lot of the prindpal. 

^^though many secondary schools may have the services of a 
sp^l teacher of phj'sical education, tius situation is not likelv to pre- 
m most elementary schools. In most instances phj'sical education, 
LI",. by th= classroom teacher. It is 

trai ^ c^^sroom t^er -irfll be limited in the extent of her 

W ,L ^ * -^fence. the prindpal rrill 

snperriso.^ leadership 
I ba^onnd in physii 

rducanon also .s hnn.ed Nevertheless, it is the^ponsibility of the 
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dementacy school prmajnl to Mfit the follomng oblisalroni m re- 
gard to supervision m physical education 

1 Work mth teachers m the development of a philosophy 
and valid objecUves of physical education 

^ Work with teachers m developmg a course of study based 
oa the needs and interests of the pupils 

3 Insist teachers in continuous revision of the currioilum 

4 Provide for the coordination of pliysical education activities 

throughout all grades 

5 Supply materials wluch will be useful to teachers in carry 

mg out a successful program. 

6 Help provide for a wholesome community attitude toward 

physical education 

If the elementary school pnnapal feels that his background is such 
that he will be unable to provide a sufficient amount of supervisory 
leadership, he may appoint an mteresled member of his staff to act as 
chainnan of physical education If the school is large enough there may 
be a chairman for the pnraary grades and one for the upper elementary 
irrades The amount of supervision assumed by the is^vidua] acting 
as chairman will depend upon the training and background of the priU' 
apal and the extent to which speaal supervision is available 

RfispoNSiBiwry of the Phvsical Education Specuust— 
Whenever possible it is highly desirable to place a major part of the 
responsibility for supervision on the physical education specialist Be 
cause of his training and background this individual should be the 
ideal person to assume this responsibility 

The number of physical education speaalists m a school system 
mil depend to a large extent upon the total school enrollment The ex- 
tremes may range from the small conununity which has the services of 
a single speaahst in physical education to the large aty where a la^e 
corps of specialists is employed to car^ out the physical education 
program 

While the speaalists may have a vanety of titles, it may be difficult 
to distinguish between the meaning of flie vanoas titles The two titles 
most commonly used by persons responsible for carrying out the physical 
education program in a public sdiool ^‘stem are "Director of Physical 
Education* and ‘ Supervisor of Physical Education ” 

In the past it has been the camion of some persons that the di 
rector's duties were for the most part administrative and that the super 
visor's duties were concerned only mtfr supervisory tecbniques How- 
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ever, with the objectives oE administration and supervision more or less 
fusing to attain the ultimate aim of total pupil development, it may 
be futile to attempt to distinguish between the meaning of these titles 
On this point it is interesting to note that various studies which have 
been concerned with Supervisors and Directors of Physical Education 
utilized the same personnel in the investigations. In other words, the 
physical education specialist who has the total responsibility for the 
physical education program in a given school system will in all proba- 
bility be responsible for both the administrative and supervisory aspects 
of the program In regard to this situation a recent study* indicated 
that those persons responsible for public school physical education pro- 
grams in communities of over 50,000 population spent approximately 
60 per cent of their time in administrative and supervisory duties 
Furthermore, the percentage of time spent in each of these classifications 
of duties was almost equally divided. 

In the larger communities much of the responsibility for various 
aspects of the program may be delegated to personnel assisting the indi- 
\idual in charge of the program For example, a “Divisional Director,” 
“Directing Supervisor,” or “Head Supervisor” may be assisted by “Su- 
pervisors,” "Assistant Supervisors,” “Helping Teachers,” “Consult- 
ants,” or whatever titles ma) be selected by a specific school system 

The main point of concern here is simply that the responsibility 
for carrying out the total program is likely to be centered in one person. 
However, the responsibility for supervision may be distributed among 
various teachers regardless of title The term “Supervisor” used 
throughout this text refers to anyone who is directly responsible in any 
way for supervisory leadership in physical education That individual 
might be the superintendent, prindpal, general supervisor, or various 
physical education specialists depending upon the size of the community 
and the school enrollment 


Training of the Supervisor of Piiysical Education. — ^The earli- 
est attempt to train physical education personnel was made slightly less 
tlian a century ago In the >ear 1861 the Normal Institute for Physical 
Wuation in Boston, Massachusetts, graduated 14 students after a nine- 
'•ee training period Since this somewhat modest beginning, profes- 
sional preparation in the area of physical education has experienced a 
rather phcn^wal growth. This is revealed by the fact that currently 
_» higher learning offer training leading to 

ic ac e 0 s egree in physical education In terms of graduate 
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training in this field over 100 mstituUons offer training leading to 
the Master’s degree, while over 30 institutions offer training leading 
to the Doctorate degree 


The problem of professional prejaration in physical education has 
been one of great interest m recent years Sudi organizations as the 
College Physical Education Association and the American Association 
for Health Physical Education and Recreation as well as two National 
Conferences on Professional Preparation have expressed concern with 
regard to professional education These organizations and numerous 
leaders m the field liave expressed the opinion that professional educa 
tion curricula m physical education should be subjected to continuous 
evaluauon This appears to be an absolute necessity if the basic aim 
of professional education is to be attained This basic aim concerns 
Itself with providing personnel with the fundamentals they will need 
m professional practice Whether or not this objective has always been 
reached m preparation of physical education personnel to assume ctorge 
of public school programs lias been open to question in some quarters 
While the training offered m most teacher training institutions is 
suffiaent to qualify graduates to take phys.ra) f 

turns m smaller communities positions of a j 

Uie larger communities usually require many “} 

tins coLection DippoW found in a recent survey that supervise of 
pSsTetrahon lu cities of .WOOO or “ 

years m total physical education experience This is perh p 
"be reasons why Me in the way of training for ™ 
education has 4n offered at the undergraduate ^ — 

practice to defer training m supervision until the graduat 
While this practice seems justifiable m the 
a new situation has developed which may j supervi 

tuhons to give greater -sideratitm m d!,C=™“"^ 
Sion at the undergraduate level T ohvsical education 

with the enormous increase in knowledge 

programs at the elementary school ,.„„rplv to free play are 

that m many school systems prpgranw ' school physical edu 
being abandoned m favor of organiz c evident in 

eatio" programs ^his trend is^mg m-^ 
smaller communities which indicates “ P ® 
supervision m physical education for classroom teachers 
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Most o! the positions open to physical educaUon gradua 

experience will occur in the smaller conraiunities. With some 

positions requiring the supervision of classriwm „ 

logical to conclude that a greater amount of traimng in the supe ^ 
aspects of physical education should be included at the undergra 


would be very difficult to determine me ideal combination ot 
training and experience needed by a supervisor of physical education. 
This is particularly true because each community has its own pro ems 
which manifest themselves in a specific manner. Never^eless, 
are certain basic fundamentals in the way of training which^ shou 
acquired for success in supervision. For example, the supervisor shou 
have a knowledge of the history, principles, and philosophy of gene 
education This Is essential if he is to make a sound application o 
the principles of physical education. 

In addition to a thorough understanding and appreciation of gen- 
eral education, it would be well (or the supervisor to be thoroughly 
familiar with the following factors which pertain to physical education. 


1. An understanding of the physical education curriculum m 
terms of activity gradation, and a knowledge of the tech- 
niques involved in curriculum development 

2. An understanding of the best teaching methods 

3- An understanding of how- to evaluate teaching resulte 

4 An understanding of the application of approv'ed techniques 
in supervision. 

5. An understanding of the best practical methods of research 

6. An understanding of the public relations aspect of physical 
education, and a Imowledge of how to coordinate the school 
program with the conrununity. 


Along with these tmderstandings and abilities in the specific area 
of physical education, it might be well for the supervisor to have some 
training in fields allied with his specialty such as health and safety 
education. ^Vhile this w'ork need not be extensive, it should be suf- 
fidcnt to give some appreciation of the coordination possible with the 
allied fields. 

It is generally recognized that the training recommended for the 
supervisor of physical educaUon may be such that it may take sev’cral 
>ar5 to accomplish the competencies necessary for success in supervi- 
S’on V^^le some of the traimng may be acquired at the undergraduate 
level, Jt IS evident that a portion of it should be deferred for graduate 
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and adv-Mced graduate training Also there may be certain duties 
which mig^t best be learned on tiie job In this respect, probably one 
of the foremost factors to keep in mind is that the supervisor’s training 
Is in part essentially a process of growth, and one of continuous education 

Personal TraiU of the Snper^isor. — Although the training of 
supervisory personnel is a highly important factor, persons empfoj'ed 
in physical education ‘lupcrvision positions should certainly not be 
selected entirely on this basis It should be emphasiaed tliat training 
itself will not assure success. In addition to adequate training, a super> 
visor must possess certun desirable personal quabties which are con- 
ducive to the human relationships involved in improving the teaclier- 
pupil learning situation in physical education In fact, of the numerous 
factors involved in determining the success of a supervisor, personal 
quaUties should perhaps be regarded as one of the most important. 

Probably no single trait of the total number constituting the super- 
visor's complete personality can be said to be the most important in 
all cases. Generally speaking, the effectiveness of one’s various per- 
sonal qualities will be dependent upon the particular situation. For this 
reason it would perhaps follow that the supervisor endowed with the 
greatest number of strong personal (rails will have a distinct ad- 
vantage and will be more liV»ly to succeed in Ws relationships with 
his c»-wofkers 

While it does not seem possible to identify those personal traits 
which are most important to success in supervision, such qualities as 
sympathetic understanding, ability to instill confidence, and professional 
enthusiasm are but a few which should contribute to the success of the 
supervisor of physical education. 

Relationship of the Sapeevfsor lo Administrative OflScera.— 
The final responsibility for all aspects of the educational program will 
rest with the superintendent of schools For this reason all persons em- 
ployed in a specific school system will be directly or indirectly respon- 
sible to the superinlendent Jt has been found that the most satisfactory 
relationship exists between the superintendent and the person in <^rge 
of physical education when the superintendent uses the latter in an 
advisory capacity. 

While the superintendent should be expected to have a thorough 
understanding of all areas of edussAm, h is doubtful that any superin- 
tendent would qualify as an expert in alt of these areas As a conse- 
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oucnce, the supenntcndent .s hkcly to place the rcsponsibihty for »he 

supervision of physical education on an individual espcaally qua i 

this field Once this indiMdiial has assumed the position he 

haps be gnen as much freedom as possible in developing 

the fullest extent His relationship with the supenntendent o 

will probably consist mainlj in keeping tlic superintendent informed a 

the program This may be done through periodic reports or occasional 


conferences \\ ith the superintendent 

The relationship of the supervisor of physical education ^ ^ 
school principal \m11 be of a somewhat different nature tlian ^ ^ ® 
the super\ isor and superintendent. While the superintendent may e c 
gate the responsibility for the physical education program to the 
visor, the principal and supervisor must work in close cooperation i 
the program is to be carried out successfully. In fact, it might be sai 
that one of the first prerequisites for improsing the teacher-pupil learn 
mg situation is the mutual understanding existing between the 
\ isor and principal Because of the fact that the supervisor and prindp^ 
should work together for the ultimate benefit of the pupil, it is highly 
important that the relationship between these two officials be clearly 


defined 


In that the principal is the cxccutise head of his school, it would 
perhaps be incumbent upon the supervisor to take the initiative in cs- 
tablislung a good worldng relationship The supervisor of physical 
education should realize that the building principal must work with 
other special and general supervisors The principal has the difficult 
task of satisfactorily coordinating the work of other supervisors. For 
this reason it may be well for the supervisor of physical education to 
consider that he should be a consultant and adviser to the building prin- 
cipal, and attempt to adjust the physical education program to the needs 
of the individual school In this connection, it would perhaps be wrise 
for the supervisor and the prinapal to set up a mutual agreement with 
regard to certain functions For example, they should perhaps agree 
on (1) The functions each will perform without consulting the 
other , (2) the functions each will not perform without consulting the 
other, and (3) those situations which the supervisor will report to 
the principal in WTiting 


^ Experience has shown that a very satisfactory relationship between 
pnnapal and supervisor is likely to come about when this mode of op- 
eration is followed 
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Relationship of the Sttpenisor to Teachers.-Criticism which 
has been directed at supervision in past jears clearly indicates a need 
to recognize the importance of satisfactoo' saptmsoT-teachsr rektian- 
ships. Teachers’ attitudes toward supervision are extremely important 
in the teacher-supervisor relationship In order to satisfactorily estab- 
lish this relationship there should be a mutual understanding between 
supervisors and teachers 

The attitude that teachers take toward supervision will no doubt 
be governed by their concepts of Uie purposes of supervision These 
concepts are likely to be formulated as a result of teacher-supervisor 
relationships In other words, teachers are likely to base their opinions 
of the purposes of supervision on their contacts with supervisors As 
a consequence, it will perhaps be necessary for supervisiors to develop 
relationships wnth teachers which wiH best convey the objectives of 
supervision. 

If a satisfactory relationship is to be estabbshed, it is essential 
that supervisors have an appreciation of the conditions which contribute 
to j'ob satisfaction among teachers This would seem to be the founda- 
tion upon which good supervisor-teacher relationships might be built 
In this way supervisors are more likely to get at the "grass roots” rea- 
sons for some of the prevailing teacher attitudes toward supervision 
In this respect it is interesting to note that a recent study by Chase' 
indicated that stimulating and helpful supervision rated very high in 
importance to satisfaction in teaching It was further discovered that 
the feelings of teachers with respect to the quality of professional leader- 
ship and supervision are closely related to their feelings tovvard the 
whole school system. This being the case, the responsibihfy of super- 
visors in providing for wholesome relationships with teachers is clearly 
evident if the supervisory process is to meet with any degree of success 
Perhaps one of the most paradoxical situations in education has 
been the unwillingness of people in and out of the field to recognize 
that numerous individual differences exist among teachers As a result, 
school personnel in general have more or less fallen victim to stereo- 
typy. Since the supervisor should perhaps assume a great deal of the 
responsibility for wholesome relationships with teachers, it naturally 
follows that some plan of action should be taken if best results are to 
be obtained. In this respect supervisors should be quick to reco^ize 
and give due consideration to indivklaal dtiferences among teachers. 

In order to do this with any degree of thoroughness, it would perhaps 
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involve the study of training, experience, aptitudes, interests, abilities, 
and personal traits of all teachers supervised. Theoretically, this pr - 
cedure would seem to be essential to good relationships with teasers. 
However, from a point of view of actual practice, it is no doubt a fartor 
which has been neglected in setting the stage for good relationships 
with teachers . 

While supervisors themselves are perhaps fully aware of the mi 
portance of identifjing the individual differences among teachers on 
their staffs, it may be that demands on the supervisor’s time have super- 
seded this important requisite to wholesome supervisor-teacher relation- 
ships Nevertheless, with a good part of the success of the supervisory 
program dependent upon the existing relationships between supervisors 
and teachers, it would seem that time taken to study the various indi- 
vidual differences among teachers would be time well spent. 

The foregoing discussion has emphasized the fact that a major por- 
tion of the responsibility for providing a satisfactory relationship be- 
tween the supervisor and teacher is that of the supervisor However, 
this does not mean to imply that the teacher should not share some 
of this responsibility 

Since it is the premise of the teachers to help to produce optimum 
pupil growth, With the aid of supervision, it is incumbent upon the 
teacher to cooperate in every way possible with supervisors. In this 
connection teachers might well be expected to approach as nearly as 
possible tlie following ideal characteristics : 

1. To be well-adjusted for teaching assignments by reason of 
health, character, personality, and intelligence. 

2 To have a high degree of skill and ability in the many 
phases of physical education. 

^ ^PPV the approved principles of teaching so 

that optimum learning will take place 

4 To demonstrate a sympathetic and intelligent understanding 
ol problems in the school and community. 

^ opportunities for professional 


^ ^ Tlic fact that all teachers will not conform to these ideal character- 
istics IS sumdent evidence of the need for supervisors to provide for 
a t>'pe ot superv ision which will recognize teachers' individual differences 


certain types of supervisi 
csignated by various names. For example, terms such 
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“laissez faire" and “glad hand,” along with many others have been 
used to classify supervision as well as to characterize supervisors 

The type of superrision should be compatible with the particular 
situation, that is, the previously mentioned "laissez-faire” and “glad 
hand” types of supervision might be found useful under certain condi- 
tions. It might be advisable for a supervisor to use the "laissez-faire” 
polt^ to a certain extent where there is a superior teacher and the super- 
visor wishes to spend his time on other duties Also this type of super- 
vision might be used by the supervisor who is new to the position and 
who wishes to study the situation for his first semester or^ first year 
on the job. The “glad hand” technique might be justifiable in a situa- 
tion where it will instill confidence in a teacher or will serve to elevate 


a teacher’s morale. 

While no one approach wiH be adaptable to all situations, there is 
perhaps a place tor many types of snperrisioa in physM riucaUon. 
Perhaps the most important consideration to keep in mind w that the 
type of supervision employed should be based on democratic pr^urc. 
In this regard a recent study by Harnian' indicated that when teachers 
were asked what they liked best about supervision, their choices werei 
(1) Freedom to use their own initiative: (2) freedom to eijress opm- 
itms; (3) cooperation of supervisors in smdying pupils; arf (4) f «- 
dom from being watched by inspectors. The modero concept of super 
vision is reflected in these responses. 

Teachers should be given the opportunity to share in ^ 
cedures which will improve the teacherwl . 

cal education. They should be constantly ™ 

native in suggesting progressive ideas "’’I* 

learning situaUun m whether it is •'laisser- 

it be executed through the democratic proceM_ oiSical education 
endowed with the responsibility for su^rviston m p j 
wight well be governed by this pnnciple. 


Questions for Discnsslon 

1. \Vhat factors pm™ 

2 What respoQsibnily for leadership 

2. What rcsponsibilty for t*ysinf edoadon spe^’st can work 

4 What arc some of the ways physical « 

with the superintendent of schools? 
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2 What arc some oE the ^sajs in which the physical education specialist can wor 
with the school prinapaP 

6 How do you differentiate between the Director and the Sup^isori’ 

7 What background of training should the Supervisor of Physical 

8 What sort oE relationship should exist between the supcmrisor and school ad 

ministrative officers’ 


Suggested Class Activities 

1 Interview a superintendent or principal for the purpose oE determining the 

responsibilities for supervisory leadership ^ 

2 List «<neral traits which you feel a good supervisor should possess 

these in order of their importance 

3 Interview a teacher for the purpose of finding out the important factors m 

teacher supervisor relations 

■1 Wnte a brief summary on the place of certain t>-pes of supervisory leaders p 
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chapter Y 


FyHCTlONS OF THE SUPERVISOR OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Scope of the Functions Performed by Physical Education 
SpeciallBls. — The functions which the physical education specialist may 
be called upon to perform comprise an almost unbelievable range of ac- 
tivities. Indeed, if a supervisor of physical education were to attain the 
status of an expert in all of the extensive %‘ariety of duties related^ to 
his position, he could undoubtedly be classified as a universal genius 
The impact of this statement will perhaps be more fully appreciated upon 
examination of the many functions performed by physical education 
spedalists 


Classification of Doties of the Physical Education Speciahst*-^ 
In a comprehensive study of the functions performed by personnel 
responsible for programs of physical education in public school system^ 
it was found that these functions could be classified under seven gen- 
eral areas 


Table I shows these classifications of duties in terms of community 
size and average percentage of time spent in each classification. 

It should be pointed out here that while only one of the areas in 
Table I pertains specifically to supervisory functions as such, the re- 
maining classifications are concerned with factors concomitant to the 
improvment of the teacher-pupU learning situation. In this connection 
It will be recalled that it was mentioned in Chapter TV that the person 
m ot the purely supervisory aspects of the program would in all 

c;nT« ^ ^ consideration in view of the ensuing discus- 

” *= classfficaUon of the duties, 

equallv uetl i'nt ” ®ooie instances certain duties might seem to fit 
equally neU into more than one classification and a certain amonnt of 
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ov^lapping U undoubtedly tu^voidable. 

Table I 

AvESACe Peecestace oe Time p^”scH»rpnvsicAE Bocauov 



Contributions 



tnesc luiit-iAAEA. - ' * 

u^ety "'r'" 
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1- Att^d to office routine necessary to the performance of 
duties including correspondence and clerical work. 

2 Ke^ office hours for conferences or other actirities. 

3 Prepare notices and announcements. 

4. Ser\ e on numerous tniscellaneous committees •whidi con- 
cern school pobcies 

5- Devel^ plans for budgeting and accounting. 

6 Coordinate program^ with other departments. 

7. Have conferences vnth and make rqwrts to superiors. 

» Interview prospective staff members, 
y. mtemew salesmen or other commerdal people. 

10. Conduct staff meetings 

plans for ad|usting teaching load and transfer of 

curriculum awisultants in analv’sis or devdop- 
of cumculum. 

vi^S^^ teadier groups in curriculum re- 


14. Develop curriculum materials 

Is 

la tor classes 

I o<tiustinents. 

Oassliy pupils 

21 paitidpaffon. 

22 . 

23 Orifmt ' the school system. 

or “ ‘o^'o® program. 


It Is mtirestin^^oTe^ttat ^1^1*”’ SoppUe» 

“ti'on personnel sp^-d oonrnmnlty size, physical e( 

duties pottaiumg omonnt of time 

'keenly aWtten^c So?S^\“'’."'-^’‘'“ Table 

orlesorj-, they arc „{ ^bnort • ' “ 'P™* on duties in t 

o' loretions listed in this program So 

m tins class.Rcal.on are as follows- 

<io~-al materials recommend all tj-pes of instrue- 
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4 Supemse samUry condmoas ot phys,cal educafon and 

5 o condmons of bndd.ngs .nclndmg Umch 

rooms and rest , -nuioment and supplies 

6 Develop plans for j foment, including clean 

• ssssssr;:""’' 

10 Prepare directions on f*cihties and equipment 
U Of h2™en.ad. e,n,p 

DnUes Porlnining lo engaged m by 

cussed here refer to ‘tte •^;,„crs, rather than the nian, 

public school physical ^ „TC,vcd m teaching 

class details, methods, ^ ^ supervisory positions in 

As might be expected personna p ^ teaching While 

communities spend a greater ' , physical 

most of this time is spent in teaming r^' P > j ^^tjects snch 
rportion of It may be f-o.ed 6nd that clas^- 

as health and safety It s„d this situation occurs 

Ismail.— «s ^ , 

Lilt educatinn Also when^^^ 'l^^s “w.ioo 

LSLr^rl^mXconr^^^^^^^ 

those persons in charge of public sch P 

»“«'• ’’“■“thL';Sr.o s^a. — 

“'"rrn^TonL.ently mto ^'“.““roLatn.-class actmhes. 


Uuuei . „rtain to special s«v.e^- - 

numerous funcUons v- ^ subdivisions activities, 

be classified oonvemently ^“^^^cccular or extra-dasi a 

tions include health and cty* subsequent 

and mterscholastic atHeh^ ,„1, be discussed s^ie of the 

All three of these n'“= h,, „c,ely to pomt out 

chapters The purpose here «t. 
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functions involved in carrying out these individual components of the 
total physical education program. 

Health A^^> Safety. It is perhaps a rare situation where the 
supervisor of physical education does not have some functions to pe orm 
which entail cert^n activides involved in the health and safety pro- 
eram. In fact, in many instances the person responsible for the ph)S' 
education program will also have a large portion of the responsibi ^ ty 
for the heith and safety aspects of the school system. The follotving 
may be considered as some of the generalized duties which might be per- 
formed in this connection. 


1. Parddpating in physical examinations. 

2. Serving on a health council or arting as health coordinator. 

3. Partidpating in school safety programs by keying records 
of acddents, servnng on safety coundl or acting as safety 
coordinator. 

4. Partidpating in driver education and training programs. 

5. Counseling pupils on various problems and making referrals 
when n ccess aiy to proper persons. 


ExTSA-ccsiicuLAi OS ExTRA-CLASs ACTIVITIES The terra "cctra- 
curricular" may perhaps eventually become more or less obsolete so far 
as modem sdiool education is conamed. Many educators are of the 
behef that it may not be wise to consider artain school experiences apart 
from the school curriculum. This opinion is perhaps justified if these ex- 
igences are to contribute to the total education of youth. Although 
• * c^rtra-curricular ’ is one of common usage among personnel 

m public school education, it is thought by many people that the term 
is more appropriate for this category of activities. Some 
supervisors of physical education may be caUed 
pon to perfonn in this classification may be listed as follows ; 




1- sdiool affairs 

7. EstablUh leadors. 
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Inteescholastic Athletics The ftinctions concerned wth inter- 
gnolastic athletics might T.ell be considered under extra.dass activities 
However, the extent of this program, particularly at the secondary school 
level, perhaps justifies a separate dassification The duties which the 
supervisor of physical education performs in relation to tJie intcr- 
scholastic athletic program will vary considerably wjth the size of the 
community. Some functions in this dassification include the following 

1. Coach interscholastic teams. 

2. Serve on athletic committee. 

3. Make preparations for mterscholastic contests including 
preparation of facilities and advertising 

4. Prepare budget and receipt of expenditures for athletic 
t^ms. 

5. Handle ticket sales and gate receipts for athletic teams. 

6. Schedule contests for athletic teams. 

7. Prepare contracts for athletic contests 

8. Develop a plan for dassification of athletes 

9. Check eligibility of athletes. 

10. Arrange tor excuses for athletes for game partidpation 

11. Arrange for transportation of athletic teams. 

12. Prepare lists of approved officials for athletic contests. 

13. Scout interschoIasUc contests. 

Supervisory Duties. — It has been mentioned previously that the 
physical education supervisor is likely to perform many functions con* 
comitant with successful supervision, but that these activities may not 
necessarily be considered as supervision in the purely literal sense 

Supervisory functions distinctly designated as such are perhaps 
more spedfically concerned with the supervisor's more or less direct 
relationships with teachers in the improvement of the teacher-pupil learn- 
ing situation. The authors have identified many of this type of funedem 
through their own personal experience, documentary analysis, personal 
togs, diaries of practitioners, and personal interviews with workers in the 
field. 

In addition to the identification of these duties^ thqr were sub- 
jected to careful examination by many outstanding public scl^l physical 
education practitioners. The purpose of this comprehensive analyse 
was to ascertain a dearer understanding of the following factors rega 


ing the superrisory duties; 

1. The frequency with which the duties are . 

2. The difficulty involved in the performance of the duties m 

terms of obtaim'ng desired results. t,f 

3. The importance of the duties with respect to the success of 
the physical education program. 
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Frequency of Pereoemance of Sufeevisory Doties. WWk 
there are a number o£ supervisory functions performed, 
variation in the frequency with which they are performe . 
be discharged routinely almost e\ery day, while others may be 
only once or twice during a school year. ^ 

Table II shows the frequent^ with which the various supe 
duties are performed in different-sized communities. The requen 
terms in Table II should be interpreted as follow's: 

Very Frequently— A duty performed regularly once or more a 
week. . , 

Frequently — A dutj' performed regularly once or more m 
weeks but not as often as once a week. 

Occasionally — A duty performed once or more a month but n 
as often as once in two weeks. 

Infrequently — A duty performed once or twice a year. 

The information contained in Table II points out rather clearly the 
fact that the frequency of performance of supervisory duties declmc* 
with the size of the community. This situation might be expected mas 
much as supervisors in large communities have few direct instructiona 
responsibilities. On the other hand, supervisors in medium-sized com- 
munities spend approximately one-fourth of their time teaching, whereas 
supervisors in small communiUes devote almost one-half of their time 
to instruction 


Difficulty of Supervisory Duties. It is to be expected that 
some supervisors of physical education will meet vvith less difficulty 
than others in the performance of certain duties Nevertheless, there 
is definite agreement among supervisors regarding the duties wluch are 
most difficult to perform. Table III bears this out to a large extent 
as it points out that little variation in the degree of difficulty is experi- 
enced by supervisors in the various-sized communities. 

The degree of difficulty that a supervisor of physical education en- 
counters in the performance of supervisory duties will no doubt be related 
to certain existing contingencies in a specific school system. For example, 
the philosophy of the school administration will play no small part 
in the difficulty involved in the performance of some supervisory 
funrtions If the supervisor is expected to “inspect” teaching and report 
IS n mgs solely for the purpose of promoting or demoting teachers, 
he will no doubt find this a painful task to perform This is particularly 
tnie If the supervisor’s philosophy coincides with the modem concept 
ot supervision. Other factors which are likely to infiuence the degree 
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of difficulty involved m the perfomiance of supervision indude ( 1 ) 
insufficient tune (2) lack of training and experience of teachers (3) 
lack of instructional materials and (4) insufficient means of eommunica 
tion and transportation 

IMFORIANCC or SUPERVISORY DUTIES The importance of a super 
visory duty should perhaps be determined by the “J 

vabdmed objectives'^ However ‘’'itC eTm- 

have been carefully defined and fully accepted Furthermore i may 

of^grei^ent 

the most important to the success P importance 

ndationabip of of 'performance of 

DaUe.-In the discussion of performance de 

supervisory duties It was broug o this is not the case so 

clilTes with the sire of «'V°™T,S,ee orthe supervisory duties are 
far as the difficulty and icnpo ^ U communities may 

concerned While supervisors m 

perform many of the duues ^ ^ 35 do supervisors m the 

approximately the same degra p„vails with regard to 

large communities This attach to the duties In tins con 

the importance which supervisors regardless of com 

nection it is noteworthy that a^^ P extreme imporlrace 



emphasiie those 

'^““l’LJd^^;attrdevelo^entotph.losophyandobjeet.ves 

with teachers , patn tor teachers such 

" S'Sr'st Jsrady jrat sM,s and the use of 

' ^n^efofmSractmLl materials 

t by eneouragml 

6 Promote ■ pratessional grorrt^n|^^«“^ attend 

them to participate in v 
school etc. 
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DuUes Pertaining to Commanily ActiviUes.— In 
school personnel is expected to partiapate to some extent m co 
it\ 2 cti\ities Because of the nature of the ■\\ork, the success ^ 
Msor of phjsical education will perhaps engage in a vanety o co 
niunit> functions This is essential if all communit} resources are 
be utilized to meet the needs of youth The following 
\oKnng communit) activities have been identified as those in " > 
«;uper\isors oi phjsical education are likely to engage 

1 Direct community plavgrotinds during the summer months 
and m some instances the year around 

2 Make home visits 

3 Address numerous community organizations 

4 Conduct recreation programs for community groups 

5 Coordinate recreation for various community agenaes 

6 Conduct ph) sical education and recreation programs 
sponsored bj commercial organizations such as news 
papers radio and industry 

7 Cooperate m programs of youth organizations 

8 Render voluntir) communiU <ervnces such as cooperating 
m dm es for v anous funds 

9 Promote joint school and communit) organizations 

10 Attend numerous miscellaneous communit) cmc meehngs 
H ^sslst With communilv surveys 

12 Serve on a communitv health agenc> 

13 Develop a plan for participation of community professional 
jieople in sdiool programs such as ph) siaans and dentists 

14 Provide a plan for public relations for the ph)sical educa 
tion department 

Duties Pertaining toTersonal Professional Growth and PrO" 
fes«ional Contributions — Succe^sful supervisors of physical educa 
lion arc fullv aware of the necessity of keeping abreast of the times As 
a conwjjence the Ije^* phvsical education programs are likely to be 
{fund vsl cre sufy-nisors arc alert to new developments and procedu-es 
n tbtv cf nneciion manv fine contributions to the field have lieen made 
V puUic school jhv sical e<lucation supervnsors seeking to grow profes 
Monally on the job Punclions that arc concerned wnth personal pro 
folloTr ^ professional contributions mav be enumerated as 


’ \\ ntp riT joum-iU or magazines 

3 M w writing textlyx.ks 
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tionnaires 

s SS0feS==-‘ 

n X5profe"Ln,lconv™..on.a„dd,n,c. 

12 Sene on national committees 

13 Senre on state committees 

14 Prepare exhibits for conventions 

15 Kero diary or log of actmues 

16 Self evaluation on a rating scale 

w,nce of the above functions super 
In regard lo the relatne ,„e„dmg conrenfons 

visors generallj feel that m roost important to proles 

and meetings of professional o gM g„il rood difBcnlt to 

sional growth The publication and domg re 

“r Th.rn:"t.:ro .r ul dement involved in the per 
formance of these particular functions c„„eTOSor. - 

Other DutieaPerforroed by completeness tos not 

It should be kept in mind * „oemed Inendjemgthefnoe 
assumed so far as the various ^ut^' ^^ool ph) siea edu^uon 

tions performed by personnel ">^8 ^ „h,ch are peenhar Jo this 

programs specific duties have collated y 

particular type of position activities engaged m bv an) 

Luld no doubt equal the ^ „„roerous other duties which 

throughout a lifetime J"';.”" ^'Xy of these which ma, bejf^ 
have not been mentioned Hoi ^,cd the 

sporadic nature could duties set fotth >" 

on the previous pages I" the funetions of the super 

should give the reader an appreaation 
\ isor of physical education 

Question, for Discussion 

. HOW »v .he duties of .he^ea^lTou’K « 

2 . utu. ».vi do adu. oiitrauve fuoeOeo ^ 

,„,Uu. lb. 


Ill «s-.t wars - 
in phys cat education ' a*n " *trat 

3 \Vhat d fferences cw»t 


j .. not listed m th » chapter do you 
\Vbat other duties not hsteo 
phys cal education st«u!d perform 
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Suggested Onss Aclivilies 

1 II you are a supervisor in service, keep a record o£ your duties for a one wee 
period in order to determine how you spend your time 

2 Interview a supervisor for the purpose of determining the percentage o time 
he spends in the classification of duties in Tabic I 

3 Rate the supervisory duties listed in Tables II, III, and IV for frequency, > 
ficulty, and importance and compare your ratings with those m the tab cs 

4 Consider the duties m Table III which are most difficult to perform and orm 
a round table group for the purpose of discussing why these functions are 
difficult. 

5 Form a panel discussion group to discuss the relationship of frequency, difficulty, 
and importance of supervisory duties. 
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VISITATIOK IN SUPERVISION 


Development and Status of Visitation in Supervision. 
visitation is perhaps the oldest of all supervisor^’ techniques. In the ear y 
stages of superv’ision in the public schools the practice of visitation 
was probably the only technique used in the supervision of instrm^on. 
As a consequence, little diiTerentiation was made between supervision 
and visitation. In reality there was perliaps little difference ^ 
meaning of the two terms so far as teachers were concerned. In t 
visitation was the only supervision practice used, and because it 
used primarily as a means of inspection, it is little wonder that teachers 
looked askance upon it. This unfortunate beginning created a situation m 
which teachers came to view the practice with distrust. This condition 
prevailed until the whole area of supervision experienced a transition 
from a teacher*centered function to an educational practice focused upon 
the learner. 


Because of the misuse of visitation in the early days, some educa- 
tors luve questioned the continued use of the terms “risit” and “visita- 
as satis^ctory connotations of this particular supervisory practice, 
owwer, it is the opinion of many that mere alteration of the terms 
‘^finence on practice. Furthermore, the term 
MSI ^ appears to be the best description for this specific supervisory 
ZTS'f' bear tWs out since the word “visit” is 

rMe<^r. ^ ® Latin word insitare, meaning “to go to see ” For this 
tained t d ^hat the terms “visit” and "visitation” be re- 

tamed m describe this particular method 

technioue?!!! "gadded as but one of many worthwhile 

situation. WhilTit h" *Il! '"^pro^'cment of the teacher-pupil learning 
Visory techoinn.! supplemented by numerous other super- 

telcW^rZ' ^ that visiting the teacher in the 

supervisors of oh *■ to successful supervision Successful 

by rating cla« "'•“’'^'’eartedly to this opinion 

a fimction of extreme importance 



yisitation 


n „f V!.italion^Educattrs hava not alnays to in 

Purpose of Visitation.— of ^^Sltatlon in the program 

agreement with regard to been maintained by some 

of general education. _ and supendsory functions of 

that an overlapping ot the „n|e,enient oi the oltimate goal 

visitation have militated agams administration and 

There is no doubt 

supervision are considered a ouroose of visitation 

During the "Dark Ag'^’ ^J""““"eacherl a factor somewhat 
lias concerned primanly with the " ' « ” Subsequent changes 

remote from the '70 d-S' “ 

in the concept ot supervision S' statement of the 

visitation Consequently, 'I-' '“““Semtion of the basic pW oso^X 
purpose ot visitation considering the pnpd « 

of rpervision. With the Station should be dedicatrf 

paramount factor, it naturally “ „o„m be the ultimat' pur- 

S this end. Therefore, ‘.neaming situation throng! 

pose otvisitaUon to improve th^to J P ^ broad statement 

Sie medium of obsurv^'""- . 

purpose and it is m need o hand the 

Pree^^“^-S?i^-F^ 

visory techniques. f of ^.anous teachers ^^bermore. 

sonally leant about -.h any degree of accuracy ^pfisors 

time evaluate dies^. pra ic personal contact be w oppor- 

-s:rrteiS"si»- 

I„ the P''yS7“f I” '“=• ■', ”!!l'id«ly »i'b '“*■ 


elp immeasuraoiy .u _ nroeram there sc^*- , 

In the physical '“=• ‘‘ 

deqnate substitute to work 

satisfactory waj a ' ^„„gh physica 

n meeting the needs of cram 


most 
ers in 
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Types of Visits.— There are various types of visits 
used in supervision. Some of the more common terms 
connection with the different kinds of risits include : visits ma e on ca ^ 
announced or unannounced visits, scheduled or unscheduled %usits, an 
the sodal or “drop-in" type of visits. 

In general, all of these t>’pes may be placed conveniently in one 
of two categories, that is, visits made by the supervisor upon 
and risits made at the volition of the supervisor. In other 
becomes a question as to the source of origin of the visit. Shou 
supervisor wait until he is asked for help or should he visit at his o\vn 
free ^vill? This question has provided considerable controversy^ 
past years in terms of the relative merits of the various types of 
tion. As a matter of fact there is perhaps no specific tj'pe of risit 
is ideally suited to all situations, and it is doubtful if any one 
be used to the entire exclusion of the others. This does not necessarily 
mean that a supervisor should attempt to use all types of visitation, hut 
rather that he should select the tj’pe or types which are best adapted to 
the situation. This may be difficult if there 'are certain extraneous fac- 
tors bejond the supervisor’s control which might preclude the use of 
certain kinds of visitation in a specific school system. 

VisiTATiOK xjpOK Request. There is much to be said for the type 
of visitation which places a supervisor in a position to be “on call” at 
the request of those persons in need of assistance. Strangely enough 
this kind of visitation developed, for the most part, out of necessity and 
quite by aeddent Certain contributing factors led to the adoption of 
mntational visitation in many school systems. This occurred a little 
t ? time curtailment in public school staffs, 

operating funds, placed an additional burden upon 
'"‘^"strative personnel. This condition, which meant 
the ahanrW^ supervisor’ s time, necessitated to some extent 

ti^ « visitation. As a result, the values of visita- 

tion ^ call becrnic readily discernible. 

prograi^ w visitation warrant its provision in the 

^-on»,Ld=d tot it be 
help in improvin-r actively and consaentiously s^ 

on rail perhaps to no •” o^ooation, ■'nsitatim 

is used in entiretv situations where this method 

ample, son’c tead'*^ **^1. *^*te weaknesses are evident. For cx- 
teachers might make undue demands on a supervisor's 



Visitation ^9 


Conversely OU,. 

the supervisor ^his « „[ assistance An 

m the latter category are likely to he P ™uest is that teachers 
other postulated ° a rehearsed physical education 

might invite the B not enurely justifiable since a 

lesson This cntiasm oi Ute ■"'* ^ __at leamuig is taking place 

supervisor capable of intiptS dressed up program 

vould certainly not be hoodivinkrf J ^ jsacher or principal 

Requests for visitation may be m y 

but It IS doubtful .1 the that all requests, 

knowledge of the other “ ^ , sjijr or principal be chan 

whether the point of “"S’" “ '”^„,o„ce has shown that this piac 
neled through the latter’s “‘’’f ^nonship among supervisor pnnca 
tice makes for a more ,0^ visitation is extended directly 

pal and teacher When an ‘“"“rJS or teacher, one or the other 
to the supervisor by either th p , ^nt from the supervisor 

mtS be cncumvented If a <«*« Ms « a vis^^ 

,3 desirable, the same situation should prevail when 

with the reason for the . v,sit a teacher 

the principal wants the supemso cmaavisoa Visits that have 

VISIIATION 0 '“"'*”™”‘Slor my be effected in a variety 
their point of ongm with the su^^oj- ^ ^d visit 

of ways The supervisor i^y wish VM 

larly, equally dividing -"^10" e^mspection era it is still m 
this type of visitation harkens mck 

use in some school systems , 3d.edulcd visit is “ 

The chief criticism of the reguia^ jg teat^ers 

dislnbutionoftimemaynottaOTm differences “t 

This IS a logical Xt siJ^e wiU need the services ol 

-tisol Sr othem , pen., b^r 

‘^Rather than follow a "PfXd budget of tune for weds ^ 

for the supervisor to ^ of movement for to 

procedure allows for supervisor has a of visita 

visitation ConsequenU)^, teachers In jounced or unan 

arrange visits to meet t tx^-jative of us‘ng the an teacher 

tion tL supervisor has X "f/mSmmrt ar 

nonneed visit For the X,r™e to prepare for the su.™s 
at an advantage -nee “Xehers may become upset 

nval On the other hand some tea 
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know about the visit in advance, and as a result their teaching durmg 
the ^dsit may be affected. When the supendsor does announce ws 
visit he should probably do so at least a few days in advance. 3 

be ad\'isable also for the supervisor to decide before hand w ^ ^ 
teacher what problems are to be met. This procedure will not o > ^ 
the teacher a "previev.” of visitation plans, but it will undou 7 
bring about a more cooperati\e relationship between supervisor an 


leacner. , . 

The unannounced \'isit may serve the purpose of motivating 
teachers to do better work since they will not know when the supervisor 
will visit However, there may be teachers who will resent this 
of visit because they may feel that the supervisor is sp>’ing on them. ^ 
so<alled social or “drop-in” tj'pe of visit is generally not announ 
ahead of time. This tj'pe of visit may have some value if the supenusor 
is in the vidnity and wishes to pay a short social call for morale-buildmg 

purposes. 

Perhaps all of the tj-pes of visits prenously discussed have validity 
of purpose if adapted to the needs of the local situation. Such factor* 
as lime a\*ailable for ii'isitation and individual differences of teachers 
in a specific school system wilt determine to a large e-xtent the 
visitation a supervisor should employ. In situations where principle* 
of democracj' are practiced in supervision most all tj-pes of %isitetion 
nay be used to good adv'antage. 


Planning the VieiUlion Program.— While it would be difficult to 
set up detailed plans for the visitation program, supervisors of physical 
education need to have a more or less general plan of operation if the 
f^catest benefits are to accrue. It is highly important that the visita* 
tion program be planned so that it will be flexible enough to meet situa- 
tions M they develop Since the following factors are likely to influCTce 
visitation, they should be giv en basic consideration in program planning*. 

1. Time aviulalile 

2. Distance and mode of travel 

3 Tj-j^s of visits 

4. Training and background of teachers 

s. UwTdination with supervisors of other subjects 


supervisors of physical education agree 
^ J^jt^cient time for adequate v'isitation. For this reason 


?r ; adequate v'isitation. For this reason 

to "’'.'r' •“ <>' ‘h' program b= tttilirrf 

'“Prrri-.r to a g.o.ral ,dra of thr amount 
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he should be ible to plan ac 


of time he will be able to si>cnd Msitmg 
cordingl) , , . . 

cram is planned If tire snpenisor does not 
Lnsportafon .t n.ll be necessaet tor h,n. to 

ances nhtch n,ll help to consene tm'^-fi ® P (ro„, school to 
to conform to the tar.ous factor, imohetl 
school, the sttpervtsor n.ll be able to detote more tone to 
tation process „„,t.r 

TtfES OF Visits ft the ™P'"'“^””“J°““"oras.onally the 
schedule. pknninB becomes a relatitcl) > supers nor merely 

schedule may be set up h) the schedule 

conforms to this routine " t,mc equally among all 

It IS necesKiry lor '“"r^Msthl'r—fSmembersand 
teachers In this case he needs to hnon the numo 
the amount of lime he \t df base tor pijces him on call, 
If the supervisor uses the tv^ of ptatung for 

he should make plans to he aaailabic fo ^ 

this type of visitation supervisors ^,^^,pit the first tivo 

nod of the day open on rotating vve 

periods might he open for on depending upon the 

three and four during the secoil - nrchmmaty planning fo 

total nuralicr of periods in a sehOTl dy in P ,^5 precise 

visitation on^call gives prinei^is '“'^„ing 
time wlien the supenisor will be aval announce his visits 

When the supervisor visits at will a general idea 

planning is less complicated . „ot announce it ahead 

of when he is going to visit ,f°V pin a schedule for h. 

of time This being the case, he «''• 1” ' ^ ^ ^s of vasitation are 
own individual use Whether one or seve degree of 

used, a certain amount of planning .s essential 
success „ .rtiFRS When the super 

Tkaiking akd Background ^e should at the same ume 

visor makes plans for the visitation „„d of all ^ 

makeathorough study of the J^nmg and ^ re_o. 

hers This should perhaps •* '>'« r„s,talions t"" J 

changing conditions Toma 0 ghould take mto consi er 
needs of teachers, the supervisor shout 
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ratio ot experienced to inexperienced trachers. The y 

teachers materially inllnences the visitation program, 
there happens to be a relative preponderance o! inexperienced teache 
due to a large teacher turnover the previous year. 

Coordination with Supervisors of Other fpoart- 

visors ot physical education should consult su^rvisors hichly 

ments when making preliminary plans lor visitation. 
important since it will help to reduce the number of con ic 
supervisors. Furthermore, wise planning should dimmish e 
ity of having more than one supervisor in the same building on 


days 

Preparation for Vieile. — 'Thorough preparation should be 
for class visitation The kind and amount of pre-visit preparation 
be dependent upon a variety of factors In the case of the first 
a new teacher the supervisor should familiarize himself with the tea 
irainmg and previous experiences This may be done by con^ting 
teacher’s credentials on file at central headquarters or in the office o 
principal In this way the supervisor will have a better understan i 
of the capabilities and interests of the teacher. 

If the teacher has been visited on previous occasions, the 
may prepare for the visit by reviewing all of the records he has aval ^ 
on former visits. Through an analysis of this material, the ^ 

should be in a better position to note the teacher’s progress. At 
same time he is likely to be aware of certain weaknesses which may ^ 
shown up on previous visits. 


ViBltalion Procedure. — It would be next to impossible for 
\isors of physical education to attempt to followr a set pattern in visita- 
tion procedure. However, there are certain general factors that mig 
well be taken into consideration. The following list enumerates some 
of the important steps : 


1. Pre-visit conference 

2. ^tcring the building 

3. Entering the class 

4. Oanduct in the class 
^^*^tion of the visit 

o. departing from the class 

Post-visit conference 
». Departing from the building 
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PRI-Visrr COKFEKENCE If at all possible, it is advisable fot the 
sapemsor to have an ind.ndaal 
ssdth the teacher tvhat problems ar^ m 

is used very little because the 

conference is not feasible, j ® ^ ty telephone or by an 

teacher by some other means Ttas may K J 

exchange of mitten communications prior to 

Enteeino THE Duanltio. ^“'"the' principal Since the 

supervisor should report at once to t e o^^ 

principal is the administrative head purthermore, it is a matter 

all visitors be channeled *onld promote a more 

Ko'^ralWemlatimlhiphelveentlietiiooM^ enters 

Entering the Class 

the class vvill probably , „„,u in most physical cduca- 

ing situation. Since more i, may be easier for 

tion classes than in the , „„.5 Another condition nhich 

the supervisor to make an intorma js„ makes into the class 

will influence the type of ' .cj ^sit is announced or unan- 

will, perhaps, depend upon tvhethe ^ ^ about the 

nounc'ed « ‘he teacher h^ been How- 

visit, the supervisor may make an ^ supervisor should perhap 

ever, in the case of the ”1 ,'mper the inspectioaal ton 

make a more formal entrance in order to “up pup* 

If possible, it nmy be a good idea ” ““f make a natural 
are assembling. In this way the ^np disturbance, 

nnd inconspicuous entrance supervisor engages in 

COKUUCT rw THE Cuass The "b^%“Pd largely upon the 
during the physical '^„™se is to teaeli a -tc”-”” 

speeifie purpose of his visd. If .^“^cipant When l-e v ■ « be 
lesson, he will naturally b'. “ jiS^he should locate 
class primarily for teaching s'toation- 

most desirable position to ^v,Il have 

is held in the gymnasium or on^I^y ,^Vl,al the dass 

portnnily to move about an may j^js 

in the regular elassrnnm ^ ^lerfere ivith class actmB ^ ^ 

in a stationary position so t,:mself in a position 
case he should perhaps station 
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seen by a majority of the pupils. TWs procedure is recommended be- 
cause pupils, particularly those in the efementary grades, are incb’ncd to 
watch, a visitor to note his interest in their activities. 

During the process of observation the supervisor should demon- 
strate a genuine interest in the class \\ork since this will have a definite 
psychological effect on both pupils and teacher. The supeiA’isor who 
assumes an indifferent and passive attitude u ill soon become an unwel- 
come visitor. 

The supen isor should not expect to see the class in its usual setting. 
The moment that any person not connected with the class appears on 
the scene, there is a reaction on the part of the teacher and pupils w’hich 
may cause the class to deviate from its normal attitude. The degree 
of this deviation is hkely to depend upon the way the supervisor conducts 
himself while visiting the class For this reason the supendsor should 
attempt to adjust himself as well as possible to the particular class. For 
example, there may occasionally be an opportunity when the supervisor 
can participate in a class acti\ity. If he is able to derive a clearer un- 
derstanding of the learning situation by “getting into the game/’ in some 
instances it may be desirable to do so. 

There lias been considerable controversy in past >ears regarding the 
way in which the superidsor should make notes of his observations. 
Opinion tends to indicate that it is not advisable for super\’Jsors to make 
wTitten notes during the visit Perhaps there should be little need for 
abundant note-taking if the supen isor has the purpose of his visit clearly 
in mind If he does not possess the faculty for making mental notes, he 
can devise other methods of retaining information. In fact, a great deal 
of information may be collected by methods other than writing. For 
example, folding a small piece of paper to indicate things that he wishes 
to remember is one ivay of assembling information for future reference. 
A supen'isor should possess enough ingenuity to construct his own data- 
galhering device so that he will not have to resort to copious note-taking 
during visitation 

puKATioN OF THE VisiT. The length of the visit should be de- 
termined by its nature and purpose. In the case of a first visit to a new 
teacher, perhaps a short visit is justifiable for the purpose of establishing 
rapport and gating acquainted with the teacher The supervisor of 
physical education should bear in mind that other supervisors may want 
to call on a new teacher as soon as possible , consequently the first visit 
should perhaps consume relatuely little time If all supervisors follow 
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th,s pohcy the begtnmngteneher ,s less hkely to hate the feehag ttat she 
IS being Msited to death 

WhtTirusToTsto^^^^ ■« P'““ 7““"“ 

has Show., that httle ean be aceomphshed Ss 

,earn.„g s.tuat.cn ..nless the “^"-J^^^red ^pteta.l^ 
petted Hotteter tlas ^ Jpemsor to leave before tbe 

d.t.ons stnee .t n.ay be »<!»' „„ght be eerta.n 

phystcal edocatton pettod s o, h 

rre\:.“.grbet7v.;tt the su.-; .0 

.„ order to ato.d embarrassment extend 

On cettatn occas.ons tt /"i” pg xh.s procedure maj be 
l^e^^he" the tSeher n..h a d«erent group of 

puptls or teachtug a d.ftere..t artmty 

In general the ,hat Ins object.ve has been 

specae pertod of t....e for us-. ^ ,,, 

DEMaTiNO FROM THE Ceass important as Ins entrance 

phystcal educatton class .s m W P“ P n „g„,fican. 

mto the class The manner o 1 ave ukmg 

,mpr=ss.on on the pup.ls „„ Jhe part of the supervisor 

nuj be qmck to detect ^t he leases tl e class The 

through certain ”y p,mm,l m his 1 earing as well as in any 

attitude of encoiiragem^t „i, ^cher and the class 

spoken message » hich he n supers isor to reg 

Post visit CotiFERENCE It IS 

ulate his time to include thoroughly m the succeri 

This phase of the program vnll be ^ sake of continu ^ 

Z chapter However - -“C-oe ««.. ^-rd to usHa 
and convenience and to emy 
tion procedure 
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Departing from the Building Before lea\ing the building the 
supervisor should again report to the office of the principal. He should 
be prepared to discuss any aspects of his visit on Mhich the principal 
might desire information. At the same time he should feel free to ask 
for suggestions from the principal \vith respect to the impro\cment of the 
physical education program This procedure is highly recommended for 
the purpose of establishing good relationships with the administrative 
head of the school. Furthermore, a principal who senses a cooperati\e 
relationship is more likely to render assistance, a factor of ^^tal impor- 
tance, especially to the supen.'!Sor of physical education. 

■What the Supervisor Should Observe During Yisilolion. — The 
supervisor visits physical education classes for the primary’ purpose of 
getting a first-hand view of those factors which contribute to or detract 
from the teacher-pupil learning situation He should be alert to ob- 
serve conditions which indirectly concern the development of the 
pupils. Included here are observations of the physical aspects of the 
immediate facilities Is the activity area -free from obstructions that 
may cause accidents? If there is insufficient space for dressing, what 
suggestions can the supervisor make to counteract this condition? Is 
the flow of pupil traffic such that classes change with a minimum loss 
of time to the physical education period? These and countless other 
questions will occur to the competent supervisor. Although factors such 
as these may not be directly related to the teaching situation, they never- 
theless will have an indirect influence on the attitude of pupils and 
in this way affect the physical education learning situation. 

The factors directly related to the learning situation in physical 
education are concerned with the teacher, each individual pupil, and 
the interrelation of the teacher and pupils When the supervisor is 
able to analyze and understand a majority of these factors he will be 
more likely to make an accurate evaluation of the learning situation 

Observation is hkety to be more profitable when the supervdsor has 
clearly in mind those conditions which contribute directly to learning 
For this reason he should perhaps estabbsh certain criteria for observa- 
tional purposes. This may' be done by the compilation of a b'st of ref- 
erence items for class V'isitation In this way it has been found through 
experience that a reference list similar to the following is very useful in 
helping the supervisor to analyze the teacher-pupil learning situation 
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Supervisor's Reference for Oass Visilalion.— 

The Teacher 

I Evidence of planning and preparatiOT 

a. Purposes dearly evident 

b. Oass Viork organized 

c. Variations of pupil ability adequately met 
d Capitalizing upon pupil resources 

e Program work to enlist correct degree of cooperation and coropehtion 

f Encouraging pupils to make contributions 

g Work planned to guide the efforts of the pupiJ 

h. Resourcefulness indicates preparation for the class 

1 2>evices and aids used effectuely 

} Motivating pupil deasions 

k. Guiding pupil evaluation but not predominating 

2 Creation of a friendly class atmosphere 
a. The teacher u conversational 

b A sense of humor evident 
& Willingness to see the pupil s point of vieiv 

d. The teacher is fnendly 

e Pupils are stimulated through desire to produce 
f Faults corrected pleasantly 
g Pupils are sensing it is a joy to learn 

3 Stabilizing and establishing a feelmg of security 
a. The teacher inspires confidence 

b Pupils are encouraged to do better 

C. A general attitude of constrociivcness prevails 

d. The weaker pupils achieve 

e Pupils shore achieveinenCs and failures as a gfoup 

f Teacher is tolerant of mistakes and compassionate in judgments 

4 Inspiring imtiative and originality 

a. Ingenious in resources devices and manner 
b Urges pupils to expand ideas 
c Variations in approach 

d. Pupils are intrigued and stimulated 

e Utilizing resources in class personalities 

5 Developing pupil self reliance 
a. Teacher does not dominate 
b Ideas are exchanged 

c. Pupils come to deasions 
d Application of decisions to fbno judgments 

e. Pupils are becoming independent in their thiokwg 
f Pupils enjoy ' taking a stand on their own." 
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The Popil 

I Nature of rc<ponse 

a. Phjsical and menial alertness apparent 
b W holchearted 
c In rapport vnth the teacher 
A Corlmuous attention 
e. OjnatructiTC comments 
{ Spontaneous 

2 Relation of pupils to each other ard the teacher 
a- Meets teacher frtel> and natuTal!> 
b Cooperatnc and undisturbed b> mistakes 

c. Participates with ease and confidence 

d. A«'are of sseltare of others 

e Attenme to the tope at hand 
1 . Interested to the peurt of contributing 

3 Degree of partiapation ard etndcnce of eounesy 
a. Most pupils make contnbulions 
b Lmforraly cooperalire %\ilh oJbers and the teacher 
c Sell-confident but not patronizing 
d. Happy attitud-* of «hanrg aehierensert 
e Pupils sMllingly helpful 

4 Evidence of initutive and originality 
a. 'W eh-directed enthusiasm 
h Ideas offered eagerlv 
c. Spontaneous suggestion 
A Coriribuiion of outside expenecces 
e Suggestions from pupils for doing things 
f Generalizations enlist eager proposals 
g Applications to real life expenercts 

a Demonstration of proficiency 
a. Quick and accurate responses 
b Abnity to make proper application of knowledge 
c. Abiliti to make proper application of physical skills 

This t\-pe of reterence list mas be of use to the supemsor m a 
t'anetj of waj s It should provide him \nth a standard for a more ac 
curate evaluation of what h" observes durmg the class visit- Hence, he 
should be in a better position to assist the teacher m the ln3p^o^eme^t 
of the learning situation. However, the important factor to consider is 
that observation data be utilized so that actual imprm ement wnll be more 
hkelv to taXe place. 
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r:rsrpeX-f iv"uU.^’ q— “'™ '” 

mind nhen attempts are made ^ d„.se a form 

„po„t:sr«re.^^^ 

cases of visitatmn presented on the folio g P g 

H. -«>.a ^ 

cal education After grade classroom teacher 

She returned to •“f’l”* 2® ,>,„sjastfc about her uorts Her 

serve her teaching . i^j^ent playroom 

son ?onsiftroft“ ?l«y of aelf-.es.mg aeti.ties followed by 

“ r 1 reveals that Mrs H has perhaps 

An analysis of the report of Case I 

not given enough "jCT -The Teacher” bear this <>“t “ 

learning cycle Items 4 and ? “ and * 

certain extent In item 4, I"'P"?S „„„ oppor 

supervisor has noted ‘W Mcher^pite'm'J on this possibility 

tuSy to expand ideas ” Had “Prtuni.y for pup It » ev* 

there perhaps would tave ^ self-reliance,” the 

ate thractivity. In item 5, “"'St indleatiun of too much tocher 

visor comments that “There is a sl^t teachers abun 

ever, in order to “Uified by the word -shgh. 

supervisor’s commen 
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VISITATION IlEPOBT ON CASE 1 

School STATE STREET G rade 3 Teacher MRS Jj 

Actnitv SELF TESTING & CORNER SPRY Time 9 15_tQ__9J5_ 
Type of Visit Request (Teacher) 

The Teadier 

1 Evidence of planning and preparation THE GROUPS WERE WE LL OR 

GAM2ED FOR THE SELF TESTING ACTIVITIES 

2 Creation of a friendly class atmosphere PUPILS WERE STIMULATED 

THROUGH A DESIRE TO PRODUCE 

3 Stabilizing and establishing a feeling of security PUPILS WERE ALWAYS 

ENCOURAGED TO PQ BETTER 

A Inspiruug initiative and originality PUPILS MIGHT HAVE BEEN GIVEN 
MORE OPPORTUNITY TO EXPAND THEIR IDEAS 
S Developing pupil self reliance THERE IS A SLIGHT INDICATION OF 
TOO MUCK TEACHER DOMINANCE 

The Papil 

1 Nature of response PHYSICAL AND MENTAL ALERTNESS WAS 

READILY APPARENT 

2 Relation of pupils to each other and to the teacher THE PUPILS SEEMED 

AWARE OF THE WELFARE OF OTHERS IN PERFORMING SELF 
TESTING ACTIVITIES 

3 Degree of participation and evidence of courtesy A HAPPY ATTITUDE 

SEEMED TO PREVAIL 

4 Evidence of initiative and originality IDEAS OFFERED BY PUPILS 

MIGHT HAVE BEEN USED TO GREATER ADVANTAGE IN 
EVALUATION 

S Detnonstration of pTohcitnty PUPILS I>IADE PROPER APPLICATION 
OF PREVIOUSLY LEARNED SKILLS 


General Comments 

I A little mere time could be taken fw evaluation. 

2. ilat coreri need to be laundered. 

3 pie children enjoyed laving you assist them. 

A Yror armrnenti to pupils during the various self testing activities sscre help 
Jul This helps them to evalnate the activity 
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oversight of Uie evaJuative phase of the teaching learning evde 
nuy be further noted m Item 4 under The Pup I' With regard to 
Evidence of initiative and onginalit> the supemsor has siggcsted 
that ‘ Ideas offered by pupils might have been used to greater advuntage 
m evaluation The same idea is implied here as m Item 4 under The 
Teaclier 

Under the section on General Comments more empfiajis is gnen 
to the importance of evaluation Comment I indicates that the teacher 
might devote more time to this phase of the teaching learning cjxlc 
Comment 4 points out one way m which the teacher aciuaU> 1 j 1 an 
opportunity to evaluate the activity with the pupils 

It IS interesting to note that the supem*or not onl^ discovered a 
lack of evaluation of the activit>, but he also identified a possible reason 
for it In this case the pupils had not been given sufT crent oppo'tumtj 
to exercise their initiative and ongmalit) whch was perlaps due to 
the teacher s tendency to dominate the actwt) 


Case 2 

Mrs J lias returned to classroom teaching after an abser c 
of several jears Her previous record mdiatcs tlai she en 
jojed a successful teaching career She has come Imch into the 
field in order to help alleviate the shortage of elcn entar^ class 
room teachers 

She IS currently emplo)ed in a school s)-steni vvhere there 
IS an organized physical education program in the elcmersurr 
school Ph>sical education m the pnmary grades is taugh* by 
the classroom teacher 

Mrs J has been assigned to teach m the firet pade and 
since she Im had no previous training or ecpenencc m phyi^l 
education shehasbe^tjuitcdwturbedabouttheSiti-aiiCT Slie 
lias discussed her nc^ for assistance with the General Uenea 
tar> S^ool Supervisor and the Pmnpal The latter fas n 
formed ^Irs J that he w lU miuesl that the special supervisor of 
phvsicaJ education pay her a visit 

The class takes pUcc m the tegular ciissrwsn aM 
tables and clairs have been tcjnpcranJ^ pacnl to ore 
nuke nxim for activit) The lesson ctmti^ o irngi"? 
and Tender Ball pbjtd wilh bnn TB- bIKr aamtr n 
lietiig introduced for the firs* time 

Vpcm aammation of Iht rcl«>rt «> CaJC ? it «i’d bo fot-d ihi! foo 
of Atrs I-j mam ditoltioj iM m it- inco-rtct 
aclnifi rrqumrfra spooficskilL TI^s-fornKiTIcoo-mo-r* (oaf 
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VISITATION HEPOHT ON CASE 2 

School GLEKSIDE GraAe 1 Teacher MRS J 

Arimtv SINGING GAMES & TEACHER BALL Time 10 DO to I0 30_ 

Date ~ Type of Visit EEnilEST f PRINCIPAL) 

The Teacher 

1 Evidence of planning and preparation UTILIZATION OF INDOO R SPA(X 

INDICATES RESOURCEFULNESS 

2 Creation oI a friendly class atmosphere THERE WAS A WILLI NGNESS 

ON THE PART OF THE TEACHER TO SEE THE PUPILS POINT 
OF VIEW 

3 Stabilizing and establishing a feeling of security PUPILS ENCOURAGED 

TO DO BETTER BUT SHOULD BE TAUGHT HOW TO TOSS 
BEAN BAG BEFORE PLAYING THE GAME 
•4 Inspiring initiative and originality PUPILS WERE URGED TO EXPAND 
IDEAS 

5 Developing pupil self reliance SOME GOOD IDEAS WERE EX 
CHANGED AND DOTH TEACHER AND PUPILS LEARNED 

The Pupil 

1 Nature of response MENTAL ALERTNESS WAS APPARENT IN 

SINGING GAMES BUT LOST TO AN EXTENT IN TEACHER BALL 

2 Relation of pupils to each other and the teacher PUPILS PARTICIPATED 

WITH CONFIDENCE IN SINGING GAMES BUT SQMF WERF 
DISTURBED BY MISTAKES IN TOSSING BEAN BAG 

3 Degree of participation and evidence of courtesy PUPILS WERE SELF 

CONFIDENT BUT NOT PATRONIZING 

4 Fvidcnce oI initiative and onginality SOME PUPILS WERE ABLE TO 

SUGGEST SINGING GAMES THE CLASS MIGHT PLAY 

5 Demoniiration of proficiency RESPONSES WERE QUICK AND AC 

CURATF IN THF SINGING GAMES BUT SKILL NEEDS TO BE 
DF\ rLOPFD IN TEACHER DAI L 

Cenerel Comment* 

1 OiMr^ reed to kron more about correct form in tossing a bean bag For 

loT'ft-ard with the left foot when tossing with the right h^d 

2 Luidanre of learnirg It diF* cult when activity IS not properly intrc^uced Pupil 
tttouli \k able to demonstrate a reasonable degree of skill profciency before 
•r'rlying It to the actual game. 

3 Check your diiiance m leactrr tall If ciglit feel is too long shorten the dis 
tance lo that tV throw may be mastered at tlie shorter distance 
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the report have attempted to 

a large extent by placing crop ■ ^ i BjU nhich required 

smgrng games but was not » de>rl> rn 

the skill of bean bag tossing t 2 and 5 under The Pupil 

Item 3 under “The Teacher and .Mrs > J Jd„ 

Furthermore, suggestions tor correcting this condition 

* General Comments ... ^ fK»* mrrect way 

By using the observation data take place 

general improvement m the be effected after a 

Needless to say. bae„ identified and recommenda 

Single visit After the diffic ty subsequent visits may still be 

tions have been made for 

necessary to determine the =• “ “ be placed m 

Naturally the data ' „„d as a basis for the post 

the hands of the teacher It might vrsttation find 

visitation conference with the t I ^ desires With this 

mgs should be reported to better pos.hon to gne 

type of information the P""“^ je bim with a standard (or evalu 
h^ to the teacher It w.U „ben he rs nnahle to se 

atmg the physical '““"^pen.sor of phjs.cal 

cure the immediate services o disposal of the 

mether such visimiion dam should^l^P'^^^^^_^ , 

supervisor's superior wiU ^ j Supervisor or Direelor ma 

mLer In a large f fife at .he Cmhal Headquarters I 

,„sh to keen this information on n „„,,r,ntendent of schools the 
:he“i?or works >‘■''^’'"^^101 gmup meehngs with 
latter may wish to tave the 

teachers r.ers such as elementary classiMOi c 

In instances where tcactosj;'* ^ ^ „,„^on rte 

are responsible J „b„ed to =“P'" “me difficulty 
information nneM be c are „uld .hen 

data might indicate tba a^, „a„enl 

m a variety “''^'iS’dinate their efforts to bnng about 

work as a team ^ illustrated h situalnm 

T'’' °':,:ra teacher did nr ".Urnn the part 

m ‘I''"™'"'”/, be data. ^^Sers har e ennstan.b helom 

Bj analysing the ,OTmnlated Teaa^s „blenis are 

trarfp:m-.na..ert. 
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identified, fonvard steps may be taken toward improvement with the 
teacher and pupils as the key figures 


Yieitalion Records . — A successful visitation program requires a 
certain amount of record keeping. The detail with which records are 
kept ill depend largely upon the use made of the records by the indi- 
vidual supervisor. Visitation records may be used in various ways. 
In some cases where supervisors are required to make detailed periodic 
reports to superiors, accurate record keeping will facilitate this process. 
Records of visits are also useful in future visitation planning. By re- 
viewing his records the supervisor may note instances where the visita- 
tion program can be made more effective and then proceed to make 
future plans accordingly. While risitation records serve a variety of 
purposes, their greatest value perhaps lies in the extent to which they 
can be used in the improvement of the learning situation. Visitation 
records should be kept with this ultimate purpose in mind. 

^ch individual supervisor wdll doubtless want to keep such records 
as will meet the needs of his specific situation. However, there are a 
number of general factors which should be included In visitation records. 
The following list enumerates points of information recommended for 
inclusion in the records of each supcr\'isory visit. 

1. Name of the teacher 

2. T)'pe of Visit (request, unannounced), etc. 

3. Date 

4. Length of time of visit 

6 OasY^rt ‘^t (g>mna5ium, pla>-field, etc.) . 

7. Questions asked by the teacher and requests made for materials. 


^ere arc \’arious ways in which material for visitation records 
° i of the tj-pe of reporting form recommended 

by the authors has been described and illustrated previously. Supervi- 
K ” prefer to keep records in the form of a diary. This 

«cellcnt for retaining the element of continuity. How- 
u evaluated, and this procedure 

nairaii'ie fiO?’ ^ infonration is recorded in a more or less 
device titef 1 ^°rne superrisors find an objective observational 
thouph tW *”..*^* lenng information for the visitation record Al- 
'f " sup^r^-isor, of academic 

.S found to bo of «!uo by aomo aupor^-i«,ra of phy- 

• tbe supen-isor prefers to use this mctho<], it is rcc- 
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subjects. 

T • •. ti^n The oraclice of mtervisitation among teachers 

Intervisilalion.— me pracuc members of the 

for the purpose of observing the wor at^^emic subjects than 

prolession has been more wi^F 

°o" .eaehers and snperv.sors of phys.ea, educahon 

reported extens.ve use of ^ ^ „,hn.,ue, t. 

While it may have mueh to rfe ramifications sar- 

has been leamed through “1“'^ as 'is prachcabdity Such 

rounding intervisitation leave „SLkme arrangements for 

factors as madequate ® ,^„ 3 , i„ „any school systems 

intervisitahon may education have not ahvays snb- 

- - — “ 

for teachers. ,„,,allv takes place in the follow- 

men intervisitation is used it generally tan 

ing ^vays : 

3. In another community 

mvn building. , j„eation program, It ^jHer advantage 

serving another physimt e ^ ^ ^otne 

,ve would not be ab c j3 itrcquir 

rf eefpSI' ior ^ “^Sfis’ln^^ 
LTc^'^t rmS'g^'embets of tbe teacb- 

important in order to 
ing staff. 
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Intervisitation in Another Building in the Same Com- 
munity. While this kind of intervisitation requires more preparation 
in teirns of preliminary planning, it allows for greater latitude In the 
selection of teachers to be visited than intervisitation in the same build- 
ing In a community vhere one building has been designated as the 
phjsical education curriculum center, teachers may occasionally visit 
this building to observe certain new or revised procedures. Also when 
^ transferred to another building it might be wise to 

a t at teacher to visit the school in order to become acquainted with 
staff members and procedures used in that particular building. 


INTEBVISITATION IN Anotiieii Co.mmunity. Perhaps the chief 
sadtantage of this form of interr-isitation lies in the problems involved 
n maktng arrangements for it. However, it may be possible to effec- 
ers he u ' of ‘Ws ‘yptt by having an exchange of teach- 

TOdc to rel^Tb “ S*'"" ‘‘“y- revisions should be 

m:mi:r<!;Thc“ 

.cm "fV be initiated in a ntimber of ways Teachers 

o^-rve anotLr Teactr's 
«nefit hv Tateh ' ‘hat a teacher might 

sons interS ifn, r ? to per- 

in th =■ =«ivity is being carried^n 


.or>•m^ru;?shm:;f;^;le^tr„t" -r". 

\-alue Mill accrue T» • -c so that the greatest 

gestions regarding the implrt^'m feSu' "’f ''’l' 
important since tLhersTTofatn ' “sWy 

of observ-ation If possible «ifr • to be skilled in methods 

ct-^ion of the o scn« '« Provided for dis- 

citarly in mi„dt'e?,^n' I • 

"orh nas obsersrf ''' ‘b' tocher whose 


Question, for DI,cu..!on 

omi,' and "tuieninon" oniimllr u.ol .ynonom. 

■ i™" I™.". 

Hew " ™*' ”•''“11 

ra “.re .M toeVerowrf of ,„cle„ 
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5 Wlu, =re som= oi the factors tvh.ch govero the togth of the sopetTtsor, r.s.tf 

rvS :r th^ir^sCr s: » — <,0™ 

S W be o^de of dau ^ „.h„ 

9 What are some of the limitations concerned mth mtemsitano 

community? 

Suggeateil Claea AcUvitio 

1 Foro, a panel to d.scoss ““auon'»h™"^^^^ 

2 Write a brief summary on the disadvantag 

the supemsor a sisitation program 

3 Form a committee for the purpose of p * ^ „ („, a class sasit 

A Write a brief summary explaining ho« yon 

svhich IS to take place tout resorting to taking iiotrs 

5 Pevise a plan tor gathering data *1' ^ , galhtring intermatien for 

6 Visit a physical education class for the pi^tr 

the tmproyemmtt of 'h' presmled « this chs^er 

7 Devise a visitation report fonn „„ of vrsilation rteerds 

8 Form a round uble discussion S””’’ “ d the problems involved in 

9 Form a panel discussion group to discuss seme 


Kcferences cehnoL" Sehoof So- 

Blume, C E , -Classroom Visitation in the Junior H 

ofeni. Volume 48, May. 1940 £j„c»t«.nol Leodmhlp. Volume 

Coleman, Elsie ' The SupervsmrV Vssst. 

of physical Education ( P” 

University. Nesv boik, lOT j, cdltto 

8 Wiles, Kimball Superston Jor Bet 
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INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP CONFERENCES 
IN SUPERVISION 


Purpose of Conferences in Supervision. — ^Individual and group 
conferences and meetings are extremely ^\o^thwhiIe techniques When 
properly planned and carried out conferences are an invaluable medium 
for the improvement of the teacher-pupil learning situation in physical 
education. 

The individual conference provides opportunities for determining 
speafjc problems and for discussing vvays and means of solving these 
problems with the teacher concerned. In this way the supervisor has 
a chance to meet and know the teacher as a person Through face-to- 
tace discussion the supervisor and teacher are likely to have a more 
complete understanding of each other's problems. A foundation is thus 
laid for a mutual understanding of how best to improve procedures 
which will ultimately benefit the pupil 

Group conferences and meetings serve the purpose of allowing staff 
members to share Etperienees, and this procedure, if skillfully executed, 
Ivi* L practices. Furthermore, group conferences 

into™!?'?' ''”■ '‘">’'"6 rnembers constantly 

S sutet?M! “ "eecssary to 

the success of the entire physical education program 

the Conference..— It is a difficult task to classify 

utd t™d^, of indmdual conferences used in supervision Terms 
a%l.y va^^n'??" r! cmpl^ed interchange- 
lapping mav exist or this reason it is probable that some over- 

inland ou!t»se o! '* ‘""T"’«^*>on placed on the mean- 

oieanii^ for diTeren’rrJ’' '"‘'‘"i?' oonterence ma> have a different 
• ent persons The tj-pes of indindual conferences 
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which will be described here are perhaps no exception to the crntins 
situation Although not universally used at the present hme the M 
lowing types of individual supervisory conferences niay 
as exM^nt possibilities for improving the teacher pupil learning 
ation m physical ediicaUon 

1 Pre induction conference 

2 Pre teaching conference 

3 Pre visitation conference 

4 Post visitation conference 

Pee s^fic 

Kis'’pXularly useful becau^rf thej^^^ 

cal education facilities from schoo cooortunity to explain 

schools Because of this the supe^'^^v “ XudTZ immediate 
how the physical personally familiariee the 

Sch^ will “ 

make a more satisfactory type of mdmdual eon 

Whtle the “Sr^plojed to a relatively 

terence may be readily „s use is curtailed because 

limited extent In many be desirable for the super 

of tbetimefactormvohed Al^oughi. vvould^^^^ 

visor of physical education to ta it would be next 

new teacher in the system o turnover of teadiers As a result 

to impossible because of the ,^es place between tte 

,t there is a pre-mduction ^ jH purpose conference The 

principal and the teacher ” physical education pm^ 

extent to vvluch the measure upon the working 

to the teacher will he depen supervisor 

lationship between the pnn pal teaching conference differs 

Pke teaching CoNFaaEVCE. ^p^enced teachers 

from the pre-induction „t^nference is used mainly vvheee 

as well as new teachers Thi 5^ ^nmle a teacher may 
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date the supervisor may visit to observe the technique which was used as 
a result of the conference. 


pRE-visiTATiOK CONFERENCE. If possible, It is advjsablc to have 
a conference before the class visit. This procedure is useful in helping 
the supervisor and teacher consider together the problems to be met. 
The teacher has an opportunity to tell the supervisor what his class has 
been doing and the difficulties or successes he has been having. This 
kind of conference sets the stage for the visit and should furnish the 
supervisor with a clearer understanding of things to observe. In this 
^\’ay the supervisor should be of greater assistance to the teacher in that 
the pre-\isitation personal conference should help him to direct his ob- 
sen'ations to\\ard certain specific factors about ^^h^ch both have previ- 
ously conferred. 


Post-visitation Conference. Of the \'arious tj-pes of individual 
conferences the kind that follows visitation Is perhaps by far the most 
valuable Furthermore, this t>*pe of individual conference is usually 
the one most widely used by supervisors of physical education. 

The post-visitation conference gives the superv’isor and teacher a 
chance to discuss the data which the supervisor has gathered during his 
observation Without this t>'pe of conference little or no value will 
accrue from the visit as far as the teacher is concerned. In other words, 
the visit should furnish the supendsor with data, and by means of the 
post-visitation conference the supervisor and teacher can analyze the 
data and proceed constructively 


Moreover, this kind of conference provides for a clarification of the 
supervnsor’s obsenrations For example, the teacher might have used 
a certain form of class organization for group work in stunts and self- 
tesung aclmties. The supervisor might not agree entirely with this 
particular kind of class organization on the basis that it is too time- 
consuming. In the subsequent conference with the teacher the supervisor 
might leam that through experimentation the teacher found that the 
kind of class organization used w-as more time-consuming but at the 
an":n.tr^ pr^ided for a greater amount of safety for the pupils In 
an .usance such as this, had it not been for the post-visitatL confer- 

leneth “ is not scheduled within a reasonable 

«-a> nffa,r. If sat asida for mutual discussion of the 
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VIM the teacher may loi* upon observation as merely an inspectional 
rating device 

Preparalion for Indinauol Conferences —'Hie degree of suc- 
cess that the conference achieves as a supervisory technique ivill depend 
m a large measure upon the kind and amount of preparation devoted 
to It When a supervisor wisJies to make suggestions for improvement 
he must call upon all of h»s ingenuity in order not to impair harmonious 
relationships with the teacher For this reason adequate planning and 
preparation must precede the conference 

In preparing for the conference the supervisor should be concerned 
with the items he wants to discuss as nell as the most satisfactory way 
of presenting these items so that the most effective results will be ob 
tamed In this connection the supervisor s preparation and planning for 
the conference will perhaps be based on the type of conference which is 
to ensue and the reason for it For example if the conference is one fol 
lowing Visitation the supervisor will perliaps want to review thoroughly 
all of the data available on the immediate visit as well as preced ng visits 
Also the method of gathering data illustrated m the previous chapter 
provides information for use m improvmg the teacher pupif Jeammg situ 
ation through the individual conference 

In preparing for a pre induction conference with a new teacher the 
supervisor wiH perhaps want to study the teacher s credentials m order 
to havo 35 much information as possible about the teachers training 
expenence and interests 

Time of the Individual Conference — The time factor involved 
in individual conferences is concerned with the amount of time which 
should be allotted to the conference as well as tlie best time for the con 
ference to take place It would be next to impossible to state the exact 
amount of time that the individual conference should consume The 
length of the conference will be governed bj the prevailing situaton 
When the supervisor and teacher feel that the purposes of the conference 
have been fulfilled it may be tenninated 

The question of when the conference should be held will depend 
to a certain extent upon the tjpe of conference The pre induction con 
ference with a new teacher should perhaps be held before the school jear 
starts or as soon as possible after school begins It ma; readily be seen 
that the value of this tvpe of conference is likely to decrease m propof 
tion to the length of tune it is ftefd after the teacher is ass gned to a err 
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tain building. In the case of post-visitation conferences it becomes a 
question of how soon thej* should be held after the "vdsit. In physical edu- 
cation the general practice is to hold the conference immediately fol- 
lowing obser^’ation. This may be done for purposes of convenience as 
it might be the only time the supervisor is available. The chief objec- 
tion to holding the conference immediately is that the supervisor and 
teacher have no time to prepare for it 

In planning the best time for individual conferences supeivi'ors 
and teachers should perhaps consider the following factors : 

1. The conference must be scheduled when both the supervisor 
and teacher are av-ailable. Avoid scheduling conferences 
when the teacher has a class unless a suitable substitute 
teacher is aTOilable. 

2 In so far ^ possible the conference should take place when 
^ participants are in the most satisfactoiy' emotional state;. 

The teacher may not alwavs feel ready for it immediately 
after the observation. 

3. The gratest ben^t is likely to accrue from a conference in 
which the supervisor and teacher have had ample time for 
planning and preparation. 


The Place lo Hold the Individual Conference. — ^The place where 
t e c^ercnce is held will depend upon the purpose of the conference 
as vv as the fadUties available- There is a difference of opinion among 
supcrviMrs as to the ideal place for a conference. Some believe that 
It shoidd be held^ in the supervisor's office, while others hold that 
It sMd be held in surroundings familiar to the teacher. The stiper- 
vnsoT^s study of the individual differences of teachers wiU help m de- 
te^aing place for the conference. If a teacher is of the type 

nay M iU at ease in th= snpenrisnr-s office, then perhaps other 
arrangements should be made. 

as sonjethnes tahe place at the site of the lesson, snch 

'>'■ *= case may 

room princijMl will provide for a special conference 

for soace in h‘ ' ” ^ room is not available the prinapal mat allow 

R^^ei f the supervisor and l^rntay confer 

shouM be eiven held there arc tv. o factors which 

S^rtlr^ Tn,^"' conference s.te shonld 

nlfcrd inffident pWeaT^^^f^'Se ^ 
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ConJacl of the IndiYidaol Conference —Conducting the mdi 
vidud conference may perhaps be one of f 

sitnation because of the very nature of 

another may be easily offended at ^ processes he can 

competent supervisor eventual y aware of the wrymg attitudes 

use Lh certain teachers *■' ' rfm* ^ 

of the members of the staff ™ for conducting the indi 

While there can be no ' jjr the following factors 

vidual conference superyisors might nell cons.o 
in employing this technique 

^ -p”-* 

5 Commendation should be sincere 

The Right ArpaoacH " f ' ““^/“^p's 7ac=' h'"’"'' * 

fercnce are made by the “P'0'“ ^ favorab^ and encouraging coin 

psychological advantage by '"“'ong nm should 

mL This should not be mterprelrf to mean^^^ „ das procedure is 

begin every conference ‘y , „„ ,he part of the snpem c 

folio, ced teachers may sense Section with criticism There 

particularly If he follows this lo^^J^^ f"”""' “"S per 

fore teacher praise should not ^ , 1,5 teacher, he shou JX 

If the conference has heen ,l,c supervisor 

taps be expected to ininate the ^t for 

the teacher to state ’P' the conference This W 
assume the' We" 
is more likely to make the teacne 

tomrd the same goal The limited amount of Um' d^ 

EsirnAsma 

voted m general to conferences 
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activity is testimony that the time should be wisely used- After a brief 
exchange of greetings the partidpants should immediately talce into con- 
sideration those items of greatest importance. In a post-\'isitation 
conference the supennsor should not select all of the shortcomings which 
he has obsened. On the other hand, a few* of these items should be 
taken at a time, especially the more urgent problems. Superv'isors and 
teachers alike should not permit themselves to become deluged in a mul- 
titude of extraneous factors remote from the teacher-pupil learning situa- 
tion in ph\sical education. This situation may perhaps be avoided if 
the participants of the conference place sufhdent stress on such factors 
as (1) the object^^es of physical education, (2) actidties in ivhich the 
pupils are engaging, (3) the validity of these activities in reaching ob- 
jertives, and (4) whether all phases of the teaching-learning Q'cle are 
being given due coasideralion- 


Steive Foa Teacues, SELr-AKAi.vsis. A supervisor who conve>s 
the impression that he can diagnose and make proper prescription for 
all educational shortcomings runs the risk of losing the teaser as a 
cooperating agent in the improvement of the learning situation. The 
«iable rjpervisor will give teachers suffident opportunity to set forth 
their ideas, a procedure which is essenrial if teachers are to be expected 
ana and solve their own problems. Questions and suggestions 
^ fo^ulated b}' the supervisor in such a way that this situation 
*^5 ~ ectivelv’’ oiecuted. For example, there may be an occasion 

fs close to the solution of a problem. Rather than 
ti'rrn ' answer, the supervisor might perhaps inject a ques- 

1 .. wWch would help the teacher discover a possible 

^ effectively the supervisor must have a 

he sboiiH^ problems presented by teachers. Furthermore, 

CoNsT^uemt FC.V people cnee to be 
cept of Status ot tbe critic. Since the luodem con- 

Eittntion. This should urn Icanung 

tefinmfromr™/. ■ ^ supervisors should 

On the other ^ opnion about the procedures used bj’ teachers 

instruction. “i"ma for judging 
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rS-SSmsS 

IS obligated to substitute something !*«« “' W „e„5san tor the 
Well meaning constructive “'“^“ „„j„o„,„p|,jsical education 
improvement of the teacher pupi g „ 

and a majority of teachers are f t, best tor the 

which It IS given In some cases gH P ^ 
supervisor to express opinion ,,„v„y it m ght 

savme I would make less use of m) . thistle 

bTLJter to ash Ho you tee, “ is 1 he.y 

so often during the activity 0 expression Converselj the 

to give the teacher more opportunity P , be conjoined 

tenl of cntiasm declamtively ^ 

vvith teacher supervisor ---lonmns m tmns P 

Commendation Should p, with tenders are 

m their seal to promote ^ter 'vorta g h Wholesale com 

prone to shower '"'J‘*“‘™"““J.'!“'^sor who tells every teacher 
Lendation is seldom ='"X,“ea«s no'^tservation wath which to spur 
that the lesson was excellent leaves n 

teachers to greater efforts participated in or 

After years of «=<P'"'"“''"f:jSmnlesso" » “f'/ 

observed an entirely perfect P*’!'^^ this factor should ^ 

visor detects a procedure "I”* ^PP„er blanket prase and 

singled out and given due consi »h“ 

commendation is to be ,b/„achers worh are given nnjus 

where i. is due hut it all .mprovemen. mav he los. 

Sable and insincere praise th „P„inmended that 

=s£Sasss|g 

of the p^nmg 

may sene as a basis , ,i^^vslias at his oi'po*“ " „m!ed 

Fnithennore the *“P«'‘“' ' tot such information is need 
he can make reference in the event tna 

Types of Group » or'nSS 

and meetings c^ ^rtop=U Ponferenee 

Msory or social Hown 
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would adhere solely to the specifications of any one of the broad classi- 
fications. In other words, most all administrative meetings will contain 
certain supervisory as well as social aspects. This overlapping is also 
likely to prevail in meetings designated as purely supervisory. The 
purpose here will be to suggest numerous types of group conference 
and meetings which in one way or another have implications for super- 
vision in phjsical education. Included among these types are the fol- 
lowing : 

1. General faculty meetings 

Pre-induction meeting for new teachers 

3. Regular staff meetings 

4. Group case conferences 

5. Small group conferences 

6 Social meetings 


Gekctal Faculty Meetings General faculty meetings may con- 
cem a o the faculty of an entire school system or the teachers of a 
pa cu ar building. As a rule the general faculty meeting is primarily 
devoted to routine administrative functions of the school and centers 
around problems which are common to a majority of teachers. From 
standpoirit the attendance of physical education teachers 
facultv nieedngs is important as opportunity is provided for 

Invp n fti Purthermore, physical education staff members 

helos to cr^T academic teachers and this 

P create satisfactory coordination of the work of the whole school. 

the i!dTviZy'^'7 Meeting for New Teachers. The virtues of 
Pre^iouslv orientation device have been mentioned 

riaSm. of rr*’ an appre- 

r "“"r' -n take place 

more or less pr^i^r i meeting should give the new teachers a 

- A= pHy-' 

takenupatthepre-mdurtion^rg”" 

iral meT'™" “■")""'“nents and how the 

2. An ove7ew ofThe^h 

and an explanation of V'^Vae rstuSy'’™®”"’ 

4 ThelZ'™ of inatruclion 

4. The allotment of t.me for phya,cal education. 



Mmuluat ad Gnif Cmlmocrs W7 

s?; r™r.o;r ;°r„s 

tue lasis , 

^ 'fuc tvnf of croup conference ma) 
Group Case Co^FMt^CES segment of the staff 

miohe the entire stnll or it mi> be purpose of this type 

thot presents one or ™”= ^ , p<,up solution ot a problem 

of conterence is to inotirale teachers into gr i 

by the process of group dynamics ^ supervisor selects a 

At the outset ol the group ca<e L «mbers ol the 

problem tvliich is more or less conm 

Up Ho "toy discussion The success of 

information m the nay "i . , 1,5 ^tent to which the siipcr 

this type o( conference mil ^ ^ umong the group members 

visor U'd'o he Si O'.™! "*“= P”""" 

The siipenisor merely guules “ „„ uuas.on interject a question 

tion of the problem How evei; h y ,l,u super 

or furnish -"'b™"""" ‘ t tofof skilf m order to satisfactonlj conduct 
Visor must possess a great acai w 

this type of conference conference is 

Ssiau. GaouP Cokfhion® Th W , 

hkelv to be used when a physical <"1““' ” The entire staff 

'oSlIrge project sucl. as re«- of^c cm ^ ssbcd 

™ be divided into smaller g™?* 

to present Its findings to e i-ther ineeUngs are des gnated 

Social. Meciinos Regardless ^ v ill mclude a certain 

as adminislcatiic or su^--/ -^^tbis 

“S5=S=Sp=S= 
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Flaiming for Group Confercnccfl and Meetings. — One of the 
reasons teachers sometimes look unfavorably upon meetings may be 
due to insufficient planning. The importance which supervisors of 
physical education attach to group conferences and meetings as a 
technique certainly justifies accurate preparation and detailed planning 
for such meetings The following list includes some of the various 
factors w'hich should be taken into consideration when group conferences 
and meetings are planned : 

1. Frequenej of meetings 

2. Time of meetings 

3. Place to hold meetings 

4. Programs for meetings 


Frequency or Meetings There is a rather widespread difference 
of opinion as to how often group conferences and meetings should be 
held While some persons feel that meetings should take place only 
when a specific need arises, others hold tenaciously to the belief that 
they should occur at regularly scheduled intervals Although there is 
merit in both plans, most supervisors are inclined to believe that physical 
e nation staff meetings should be held at regularly designated intervals 
{ this procedure is followed, supervisors and teachers will perhaps be 
ess likely to disregard group conferences and meetings as a worthwhile 
ec urthermore, staff meetings arranged infrequently may tend 

to Getrart from the conbnuity which is necessary if full benefit from 
a sup^isory standpoint is to be derived from this technique. 

While it IS generally recommended that physical education staff 
it should not be implied that all 
crences and meetings should take place in this manner. For 
xL » 'v cn a speaal project is being carried out, such as revision of 

should tahp^ facilities, conferences and meetings 

should take place when the occasion demands 

over number of group conferences and meetings held 

r:," m Sr r ts “ ™ V 

weeklv to ppmipo . 1 While current practice ranges from 

influence this situaf conditions will no doubt materially 

TstTff m^ w r “’""'ction such factors as the number 

in,no„sTdeT«ion ^'1"™ “"■* will have to be taken 

and mX“ U wIT 1 
time. ccessary to hold over a given period of 
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m group conferences and „„e for them to take 

time allotted to the meeting nieetmgs seldom consume less 

place Generally, group “f J a f-iriod of one hour 

than one half hour and most o e Uenendent upon the tvpe of 

As a rule the length of the In an, 

program and preyous accomplished m meetings last 

event it is doubtful if a great d«i 

mg for less than one lialf ^ this reason group con 

meetings may tend to hours length are rec 

ferences and meetings of approatirateiy 

ommended for most satisfaclor, with regard to 

It IS doubtful if a broad , P, evading factors 

the best time to hold group conferenc consideration 

m the tndmdlial school f aepend on the mutual con 

Usually the time set aside "7;X^bably 1. impossib e m 
vemence of staff members satisfactor, to all pc 

hold poup conferences and ttwlmg ^ ^,„l This » 

involved this can be approximate ,„,„tdiatel, after school A1 
the reason why "1“*'"**,^. dose of school is not an 
though immeiately following ^ members it u 9 tune 

tor the most enthusiastic „ilable The chief ocepbM 

a majority of persons are l.Wy » ^ coaching of m« 

here concerns those staff S ph»’=>' m 

scholasuc alhleucs or m ”''’"“'‘'53*, bl.es include before 
such as intramural sports 0th „ 'Td^Ldvan 

the morning during the ^ certain advantages an 

mgs All of these ,hc „spon5ibd.t, of the , 

TnuPnacnroHouiGaouva;.-;^ Poup 
times the surroundings JV „„h the ,,nes a'ktd to 

meetings are not =‘'«) * ^,can^Ic teachers ,hc needs of 

supervisor, techniguc lornitnre is adap j, cjk! 

mJet m a classroom where eeper“^^,g A1 

eteinentar, school childroi and worth h 

,s hkel, to militate rP'®' “ “ nnt«u<anee o! ph, 

though ,t mav seem a minor taetor 
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should not be underrated in considering those conditions which con- 
tribute to the success of group conferences and meetings. 

If possible, meetings should always be held where conditions uill 
permit those persons taking part to arrange themselves in a position 
most conducive to group participation. In this connection it might be 
%\ell to have the seats placed in circular fashion This arrangement is 
more likely to make all members feel that they are an integral part of 
the group and, as a consequence, they may be inclined to make a greater 
contribution to the meeting. 

Programs for Meetings Programs for group conferences and 
meetings should be planned so that they vnW be based upon the problems 
m staff members. In this respect it is highly important that teachers 
given an opportunity to participate in planning the programs This 
proce ure is likely to secure more satisfactory results for improvement 
0 t e teacher-pupil learning situation in physical education on a group 


piere are a number of different types of programs which are useful 
OT ph>sical education staff meetings. Probably the oldest kind is the 
wure tj^ of meeUng dominated b>' the supervisor. However, in 
suf^rvisor-centered tv-pe of meeting is being sup- 
exoressini* V*? teachers a greater opportunity for self- 
tables dem ^ others, are panel discussions, round- 

table^ demonstrations and group case conferences. 

immediTt^^nr w used should be adapted to the local needs and 

I^^***^" Furthermore, it is advisable 
conferences ^ seems necessary. By varying the activity, group 

differences amonfr^t provide for certain individual 

most from a meet' ®thcr v.ords, one teacher may profit 

derive more l^efitlr^mTp^iddi^^^^ -Hile another may 

with a tentative aptmd* ^'ccommcnded that all staff members be furnished 

opportunity for them to eii. ™ meeUng and provides an 

tore the meeting actnally takes pIaS,'”°“’ ‘° 

of the success o[ tSrTO^ting''«hnr-r^ Mectings^A large part 
opon the person tsho presides"^ Akh“ 

occasionally delegated to other staff ’'“POo^'Mity moy bo 

members, it will most often rest 
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•h. n.ed.u. as a sapanasosy leak 
“’“Maelsnes should beg,n pn>m^ 

mg have been kept „( mmutes of group conferences 

practice does not provide for t e^ ^ minutes rerueuing 

and meetings then the ^ procedure is likely to pre 

the activities of the previous “““"S „„ ,, ,5 „p to ihe super 

serve continuity of meetings „tine luosing touard a successful 

Visor, if he is m charge to keep direct 

conclusion He should keep m imnd. tat lUs^te^o^^^ 

the meetmg motivating as ^ that ,t is his responsibility 

this situation the supervisor * While at times he may find it 

to impress his views on the pouf do 

difficult to refrain from doing this 1 ,s the moderator 

so It group thmkmg ts to prevad K ^ „ „t,doehog 

0! a panel he should serve m tot ^aav ^ 0 

a group case conference he s ^ tentative soluUon of the case 
that staff members may arnve 

’"'X loremost consideration .0 ™ rads“ s"^” 

a group undertaking "ra . uah m, 

Should have equal 

should not be permitted o ,tnpro>ement and al .j 

designrrfrtn>..-<^-^^^ 

meeting should be noted 

meeting may be announced Meetings ? 

Record, ot Group C”"" ^e !n to form of mmidesjv 
group conferences and responsibility The ^ ^ 

Ltaff member delegated to 

be reproduced and ^erc unable to attend atfendance 

be useful to those minutes bv members the procedures 

thermore a review XV th-***"^ meetings 

maj help them to crysta l ze th^_^ ^ ^ permanent record 

of the meeung planning future meetings 

the minutes may be useful w 
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The follow mg list suggests information which might be incorporated 
into the minutes for use as a permanent record 

1 Date of the meeting 

2 The time the meeting came to order and the time it was 
adjourned 

3 Names of members present 

4 Announcements 

5 Committee reports 

6 Description of the program 

7 Summary of the discussion 


Questions for Discussion 

1 What are some important factors to take into consideration in the prc-mduc 
tion conferences for new teachers’ 

2 How do you differentiate between the pre induction conference and the pre 
teachmg conference’ 

3 What factors limit the possibility of conducting the pre visitation conference’ 

Vhat preparations do you Wl it is necessary to make before conducting an 
individual conference’ 

5 What farton should be taken into consideration with respect to the length of 
individual conferences’ 

6 What IS the most desirable approach to use m the individual conference’ 

7 W^t are some adi-antages of small group conferences’ 

should be taken into consideration as far as the time of group 
meetings is concerned’ 


Suggested Class Activities 

one conference on some physical education problem with 

othe/li” ** Of the class work 

so that other class members may observe. 

members as a physical education sUfF Conduct a group 
meeting on some physical education problem 

contcrenw"'' *'**^*''°" discuss the best place to hold individual 

S ^ ”• "> conference, 

8 n e » * PeoKeam for a. physical education staff tncctinp 

meeiingi mrnary on the importance of records of group conferences and 
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THE USE OF BULLETINS IN SUPERVISION 


Current Use o£ Bulletins. — The use of bulletins as a supervisory 
aid in physical education has become widespread in recent years. Sur>'eys 
tend to indicate that bulletins have much to offer in the improvement of 
the teacher-pupil learning situation in physical education. Studies show 
that practically all supervisors of physical education in the various- 
sized communities use bulletins to a certain extent, with supervisors in 
large communities employing them more frequently than those in medium 
and small communities. A recent study by Lindeburg* indicated that 
the practice of issuing bulletins by supervisors of physical education 
^^•as regarded as being of essential value. Also that bulletins possess 
certain unique possibilities A\hen used as a supervisory medium. 


Purpose of Bulletins. — The supervisory bulletin serves as an 
excellent means of keeping the entire staff informed with regard to 
various aspects of the program. In terms of maintaining contacts with 
staff members u ith a minimum expenditure of time, the bulletin perhaps 
has no equal. Information dispensed by this method can be brought 
to the attention of the staff members in the entire school system without 
luving them convene in one central location. 


As w ell as being a time-saving device the bulletin serves the purpose 
of^ supplementing the regular curriculum materials. For example, cer- 
tain new procedures may l>e developed after the curriculum guide has 
•wn printed. Bulletins can be used to amend or supplement the cur- 
nculum to mclude these new procedures if the staff feels that they are 
^ esira^ e. ^ u etins of this nature are also useful when the curriailum 
ts rcM* , since some of the information contained in the bulletins may 
incorporated into the revised manuscript 


Ad^Mlage# of Bulletins. — The supervisory bulletin possesses 
certain ad^ntap which are not likely to be found in other techniques, 
this regard it should be pointed out that the bulletin will make its 
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greatest supervisory contribution when used as a 

mque. In other words, its value will be commensurate ^ 

It IS used m relation to aecepted supervisory pracuces Ths implies 
that the success of bulletins is dependent upon and interrelated 

'■“"re'rru^^cTa^^I^softbebu^ 

at the disposal ot aU staff members almost 

highly important feature when „ed immediate 

physical education ” ^/bulletin more satislactonlv 

attention can be considered thro g g,ivantaee of the bulletin 

than other supervisory with other supervisory 

may be found m its use as a co g observed by the super 
practices For example, a sucewsfu circulated among 

visor may provide material lor a “ ' ,be „y for sub 

all teaehers Furthermore, such a bulleun may p 
sequent group or individual conferences 

L.m..ation.ofBull..m.-AlU.oug.beW^^^^^^ 

realise that they have definite hmittU ,, contemed and it 

not be considered a panacea as far “ * J ^ supervisory teehmques 
should not be employed to the deplored and the 

The use of bulletins as a lone P">^“ , bis tune issuing abundant 

supervisor who spends a greater I” contnbute greatly to m 

and meamugless directives is not likely 

structional improvement jotal program an P« 

The bulletin has a distinct be aware o 1' ^ 

sonnel using it as a supervisory ectent of usefulness 

in improving the learning deal upon the compet^cy o 

supervisory bulletin will depen a ^ . do not possess the 
pe^on preparing it Some 

developing a suitable buUetm , j^u^nns m some instances 

technique, it does curtail userfbuheW ^ ^ a 

more, the fact that some staff f^^^Jtion on its practicality 
to the use of bulletins may place a 

supervisory technique. nredominantly admints 

■“ •' ““■.rS'r.-i.y: ssliti - 


trative or supervisory. 
formation to all teachers 


of bulletins 
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those used purely for supen-ision purposes for physical cducatim staff 
members. While supervisor)' bulletins might be broadly classin 
general and special, there is perhaps little difference in a bulletin c- 
veloped mainly for supervision purposes. The general supervisory 
bulletin which contains a \’arie^' of information is usually more 
prehensive than the special bulletin. The latter may be d«igned as 
a more or less specipe aid to teachers. Howe%’cr, in reality, super 
\'isory bulletins whether general or special, have essentially the 
purpose and that is to bring about instructional improvement. 
being the case, the differences that do exist in bulletins are genera ) 
concerned with the method in which ideas are presented. 

The form that the supervisory bulletin takes will, in the final 
analysis, depend largely upon the ingenuity of the super\'i5or. He may 
perhaps want to vary the make-up of the bulletin to pro\'ide for in- 
dividual differences among teachers and the v'ariety of needs in teach- 
ing situations. When the supervisor is able to identify certain weak- 
nesses in the physical education program, he will then be in a better 
position to gear the bulletins to local needs. 

A few t) pes of bulletins are suggested on the following pages. The 
reader should recognize that ideas for various t>’pes of bulletins are 
unlimited and that those recommended here by no means exhaust the 
possibilities. 

SuGCESTiox Type Bulletin. Some supervisors prefer to issue bul- 
letins in the form of suggestions. This style of bulletin perhaps has 
a good psychological impact in that the bulletin is not mandatory in 
any sense of the word. Suggestions are made and teachers may in- 
corporate as many of them as seem desirable into their teaching pro- 
cedures. The following ts an example of a suggestion type bulletin: 


Suggestions for Aixotsient of Class Period Time 

Most of us feel ttet our time allotment for physical educa- 
tion IS ^ossly insufficient. For this reason we want to conserve 
time whenever possible so that we may get the optimum benefit 
Irom the physical education period One way of conserving 
time js to plan each lesson carefully In this connection, three 
p ans 01 organization for the one-half hour physical education 
penoa are suggested here for various types of activities. 
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P/on A 


Free Play 
Games 

Rhythmic AcUvitics 
Evaluation 


5 mmutes 
10 tnimites 
10 minutes 
S minutes 


Free Play 

Self testing Activities 

Games 

Evaluation 


3 minutes 
10 minutes 
10 mmutes 
5 mmutes 


P/a I C 


Free Play 

Introduction of New Activities 
Activities Selected by Pup‘ls 


S mmutes 
10 mmutes 
10 mmutes 
S mtnutes 


Evaluation 

Peesonal Style Bulletin Tbs might take the 

issue bulletins with a more or less P*'*® ,nformation to teachers 
fonn of a personal letter to ,,hen arculated among 

While this kind of bulletin may be „oups of teachers «ho 

all staff members it may also be J® Although the same 

are having difficulty ^^lth the same ' , . ,i,- 

form letter may be issued to a ^^fpersonal aspect to the 

individual teacher’s name may add jllustrate this meth 

bulletin The following example may serse 


'’“Th=r= .. no »d .0 ' 

ev=r a, oiliro sqood ,c»ra.l..l'<d 

uo one rung on the ladder concern that a « 

It was interesting to „ anion? th« ” ^ rt sn 

individual members Those^* the «“ 

m an activity set about assistmg others 

other rung on th- ladder ^ of this t’-» ^ 

Miss Brown reports ““* *7 ^ liVe to submit 
mg and I have told her that I *<«« 
teachers for their consideratwn. 
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Perhaps you too arc doing something that would be of benefit to 
other staff members. If so, I hope that you will not hesitate to pass along 
this valuable information. 

Sincerely yours, 

Supervisor of Physical Education 


Bulletins Which Pool Ideas of Teachers. It is the wse 
supervisor who gives credit when and where it is due. This may he 
done in the form of a bulletin which contains outstanding procedures 
used by various teachers. It is a common practice in industry for the 
management to reward an employee who submits a suggestion for the 
betterment of plant operations. While this practice may not be advis- 
able in toto in education, it may be approximated through supervisory 
bulletins A bulletin containing certain unique ideas used by teachers 
serves to benefit other members of the staff. At the same time the 
contribution of the teacher is recognized and this may spur other staff 
members to call upon their resourcefulness for new ideas. The follo^'" 
ing example depicts this type of bulletin: 


Colleague Contributions 

■Kt River Elementary School has inaugurated a 

Mothers Bean Bag Club. This organization originated for 
tne purpose o! making bean bags for use in the school's physical 
education program. It has now grown to the extent that 
a ers have been taken into the fold for the purpose of con- 
structmg basketball backboards. It looks like public relations 
most important, the children are benefitting 

* * * 

at integration in education. Mr. Green 

A H'gh has approached it from a new angle, 

mnsirttr-f' hoys from his physical education classes are 
du<;tr;->i education equipment during their in- 

ments 9^®®” reports that both depart- 

much about the idea and that he is getting some 

without ^n^ipment that he would otherwise have to do 

* ♦ * 

the Denton School are in 

d^-uTtve* No, it isn’t 

appliances are n.d ^“tidies of these worn out household 

White^cias, h? L” “ in "’'tid' Mrs 

wmte s class has become quite proficient. 
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Bulletins Peepared by Teachem On a^bullcun 

visable to have a committee of „[ the supervisor Hom 

This might be done with or t^„e “he bullet, o and 

eier the supervisor would probably {dlomng is a sample 

make suggeS.ons before it was f pnmao teachers m 

excerpt of a bulletin developed > a . cducat on program had 

a school system where an orgamred physical educa 

been recently inaugurated 

Have Fum / t T 1 i s 

The keynote to f g“'.e'^nr,n K^o’S'm'to^exercise 

X”'an1“rnToy& ,^„h and phy«m. 

We are interested in cwm of gairtj 

That wiU automatK^Uy digestion jjje pn 

hearty laugh at the dinner ^ J «ouldnt of the 

We are to ’fhL^esponsne a group 

mary groups This is our noticed ho^ respo 

ssorld\nd have fun w norma i- 

IS when the teacher is enjoyt g . 

ofthe Kids f . .... for seme luture i .. -n 


IS when the teacher is „ period asi^ 

“'Slielt ^So'uA .rmc (0 ^ 

:^r„t£'adT3S^-- 


minutes a ca> a " 

Timeofday-judgmentof^; s,,em.»^a-- 

tJse one of the roi ,jce of a nei 

This can taW „,t ,ri 

real ones „e« IIA' ^ 

Don t become diKOu I „ loIso , nios'ra''^ 

pro, e as time k ,1,, types c loerMSo'* 

As mentioned number of „ „pes 

are hot a fe" conforo- » * p,hap. hm' h ‘ ^ 

should not he L Each mdi'idua'^ ^ k<a! 

of bulletins are con« bulW”^^*^y^er .be lo« c comA 

Situation "'nu 
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tion to keep in mind is that the fundamental purpose of the bulletin is 
to bring alx)ut an improvement in the teacher-pupil learning situation 
in physical education. 

Sources of Materials for Bulletins. — ^Whilc a ^'ariety of sources 
may provide material for the content of bulletins, a majority of these 
sources can perhaps be placed within the scope of the following 
categories : 

1. Observation by the supervisor 

2. Professional literature 

3. Conventions and professional meetings 


Observations by the Supervisor. While the primary purpose 
of the supervisor’s observation of teaching is to aid the observed teacher, 
other worth-while outcomes may be derived from this procedure. One 
of the important results of obsei^aition is the variety of new ideas that 
the supervisor is able to accumulate through his visits to various 
teachers This philosophy of modem supervision, which is in direct 
^position to the autocratic point of view, implies that the supervisor 
^ helper. As the supeivdsor gathers new ideas 
through his observation of teachers, he should attempt to devise some 
suita e iwthod of dispensing this information to other teachers in the 
S)stem erhaps one of the best ways of circulating this information 
IS throu^ the supe^isoiy’ bulletin. Some of the sample bulletins on 
^ illustrated how material gathered through visitation 

u ^ source of bulletin content This procedure provides 

^ of experiences, and staff members are likely to develop a 
creative action As a result of observ'ation, the 
th(» inrr ^ come a coordinator of ideas and thereby capitalize on 
on to resourcefulness of teachers by passing information 

his oumnJ ^ "^embers. The supervisory- bulletin might well sen-e 
rpo as a medium of expression in transmitting these messages 

refer to many teachers are likely to 

should de\*i^e° literature to a rather limited extent, supersdsors 

Sy oT o ofer' ‘^l-nnelHng information t^ tta A 

freely for sonre journals and magazines can be drawn upon 

purpose: periodicals which might be used for this 
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1 The Journal of the American Assoaation for Health, 

■ Physieal Education and Association for 

" SS^VT^cSlSon'S^crcanon 

3 The Athletic Journal 

4 Scholastic Coach 

5 The Physical Eductor 

6 The Journal of School Health 

7. Recreation 

8 Safety Education speafically 

Along with these perioihcai. wM^jre _m- , 

concerned n-ith health and physi^ rf po„lh and d 

lications dedicated to "ion are likely to contain suitabl 

velopment, and general aspects of education 

material for the bulletin „,„sble j,. 

While teachers Werature, they S,e 

be derived from reading P«" ^ to accomphsii J ^ 

mands upon their " nf X profession^' 'f ™ 

case, muS of the good ma^ "buntoee of 

reach those persons 'ot ‘ h While f'''',’® " orted in the 

ularly true with reprd to » rfucatim P 

north-while resear* ‘n * .„,y small part of t situation 

professional joumats, a , jjucation , For ejtample. 

eaeed in public school 8*’)'““ „f informal sujaeys acthely 

fa! been fnhstantia.ed ‘P “ numW o .Hrty-foe of whom „,y 
in one graduate cUss “ ^ education m P , „ - a„,.ricon AW' 

engaged in teaching P^K„mrc* 
had previously cjucal^o” 


n one graduate class ° . j education >n ® P ^ jmerican Ai 

ingaged in t^hing P^ Rerenrc* Out of the 

Tad previously • _; Eduction ,t wth 

:Jon ior iicolth,Phy^ «.st d. non 

hat knew that tto re«t e^'f' "““d rSand various statistical 

loumais can^. 

rMlrs''up'e^“'>' ‘’“'''s;Xre^'"'’’'rMlVptM“ school phy- 

- rr "■ 

understandable ^tary s^hoo 

the majority of ele 
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cation. Because of the fact that thq* have numerous other subjects 
to teach, the)' are less likely than speda! physical education teachers to 
consult the professional literature in the field. 

There are numerous instances \\here super^*^sors themselves ha\e 
an insuffident amoimt of time to use professional literature in keeping 
staff members abreast of the times \\Tien this condition exists com- 
mittees of teachers ma) be designated to explore the professional litera- 
ture for viorth-v.hile material for bulletins. At any rate some method 
should be devised ^\hich \%ill bring to the attention of teachers outstand- 
ing contributions to the professional literature The bulletin appears 
to be an excellent medium for this purpose. 

Co^•vE^•■^o^s A^^) Professional Meetings. Although it ^%ould 
be ideal for every staff member to attend all conventions and professional 
meetings, the impracticabilit)' of this may be readily seen. Sometimes 
certain teachers may be designated to attend professional meetings and 
report back to the staff, but quite often these meetings will be attended 
only by the highest ranking person in the school physical education pro- 
gram ^ The person attending meetings should assume the responsiWHtJ' 
for bringing back material that might be useful to the local teaching 
staff. 


Activities that take place at conventions and professional meetings 
such as panel discussions, demonstrations of nev\ procedures, exhibits 
^ various professional and commerda! organizations, and speeches b)' 
» ers in field provide many new ideas which might be applied to 
the lo^ ph)sical education program. After the supervisor has collected 
nutenal, he should make arrangements to pass it on to his staff members 
«nce most teachers are eager to learn of new ideas and to find out what 
others are doing in a similar situation The bulletin provides a most 
sa s ctory method of relajdng this information to staff members 


Zasmtlal Chararttriilics of Sopervigory BnHeting.— Ituch of 
viso^*^w ^ achiCTgs in reacKng its objective as a super- 

deT!t^v.-itli v"'"' doubt depend npon a varict}’ of factors coind- 

timL of staff members some- 

responsibility is likely to rest 
mieht b. connection, the follmving characteristics 


hullrtim”*It^ig'^*rt i>c a w^chvord in the preparation of 
imlletms It ,s often jftHenlt to make rvritteS S^lanations 
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♦*«+ However, teachers 

2 "= poss,We b^^ns 

problem rather than attempt to cove 
simultaneously „,rtiaoate in the prep 

3 When advisable „to'''“i^°pJtAure is likely to provide 
aration of the bulletins This 

l^vVal^Xt-^rSUforintcrmsofinstruction^ 
improvement bulletins While the 

e Faultless orammar should prevad in h“l „ mis 

^ .^tFrsm.sprcFn"|h«' '“"„ason it mV h' 

of W ■Vij’S m edXd before they are iss 
advisable to have alt >>“"«' word 11^ 

6 Bulletins h«,5t^f"afd 'graphs are o t« n^esmV 
trations such as togra ^ j,) by h“ j,j„5„5,ons 

to eluadate the tness^ge ^ppation T’“j„arammatic 
particularly P^Sily interpreted in diagrammv 

Sf playing areas are more ea 

form , .frtrmm practice 

-.encyof»u..;n^ere.^-:Ae|.d^^ 

ice a week, others r®? h., wide range mil ’^,^„ally The 

lal handbook In weekly monthly departments nhcre 

here bulletins are '““'t ^ oL most often usrf ^,3 prefer not 
lonthly bulletin is , In some f Setins to staff mem 

ulletms are issued ,^^nle in sending o nfreqnently , 


rtrS regatd to bon 

uld be sent o“‘ '™' .^cher snpervisor ran 
ununity sire and tn 
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Evaluating Bulletins. — In order to determine whether bulletins 
are meeting the purpose for which they were designed, supeiwisors 
should devise some method of evaluating them. The competent super- 
visor will certainly want to know if the time spent in preparing bulletins 
is justified. He will ^vant to find out hov/ much effort is wasted in at- 
tempting to apply this technique, and how often bulletins find their 
way into the well-known receptacle referred to as the “arcular file.” In 
addition to determining what use is being made of the bulletins, the 
supen-isor should always be on the alert to detect ways and means of 
improving the bulletins. 

How’ then can he evaluate the bulletins that have been issued? To 
be sure, any e\’aluatIon that he may make is likely to be of a subjective 
nature. However, in this situation there is reason to believe that such 
an e\*aluation will contain a high degree of validity'. Perhaps one of 
the most effective means of evaluating supervisory bulletins lies in subse- 
quent contacts with teachers.^ Reactions of teachers should provide 
clues which should aid the supervisor in determining the extent to wWch 
bulletins are used, and also ways in which bulletins can be improved. 
For example, when the supervisor visits a teacher he has an opportunity 
to see what use has been made of material contained in bulletins previ- 
ously issued. It may be discouraging to the supervisor to have the 
teacher ask a question which has been answered in a buUetin, or to 
state that he would like information on a certain procedure when that 
tnfonnation has already been dispensed through a bulletin. the 

su^ryjsor may feel that the teacher in question has not consulted the 
^ possible that the bulletin has been read but 

erstood. Consequently, whe^e^•e^ the supervisor finds hun- 
selt m this situation he should attempt to find out whether the bulletin 
was r«d or whrther it was read and not understood. 

Other contacts with teachers the supervisor 
ae ^1 ^ <l^de the extent to W’hich bulletin material has been 
^1.*° ctcrmine how well the meaning has been convey’cd. 
he should be acth-ated to make implements when sub- 
wquent supervisoiy bulletins are developed 

Qacfllions for Disenssion 

3 WT-jt are *ome of the thsadvantages of bufletint m supcm'sfoil’ 

W hat are wme of the tethn’ocea jron mwh, i„lletfnl> 
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Suggeflled Class Aclmlics 

, .n. . 

2 Review the types of sample bullet p ^ 

short snmirary on tht typs th»t ^ „( talltlm- s 

3 Formacon,n»utetorrtpare» 51«& y^ Bros ft™ 

4 CoUrot somo bullet n, from o sehool « ft yM r 

to class lor the purpose o! discuss on „ „t deternimins 

5 Consult a recent phys cal educat on publ oft 

how Its contents ought be usrf „„,e.uon «r .= tot. »me ol 

6 If you have recently “ft'”^'<> * “”/"^„ral . construct ng a bullet® 
the ideas that you acquired. Use t 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Betercnces New 

Burton William H and ^ J ^“,5^ Chapter XV s„p,ufon( 

Yo.Ic Appleton Century Crofts ft a.ptet Xlll 

Douglass Harl R 01 “^ Chail Riverside P**®* .t p),y 

School, Cambridge iS^OperaUco of Supers^ onjW 

Lindeburg FronUm A Secoridaiy School Syri^ jp53 

sical Educat on for Boys of Cal forma BerVeley ^ 

Doctoral DrtS.rtab,n U«enW0f_^^^^^^ D C Hea 

Melchoir WiUiam ^ 

Company 1950 Chapter If 
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DEHONSTRftTION IN SUPERVISION 


The Meaning of Demonstration in Physical Education. — Dem- 
onstration as used in physical education has at least three well-defined 
meanings. One of these meanings is concerned with teaching method 
in which the teacher demonstrates, or shows the pupils how to execute 
a certain activity. A second meaning is related to the tj'pe of demonstra- 
tion that is presented to the public for the purpose of showing the phjs- 
ical education activities being earned on in the school. A third meaning, 
and the one with which this chapter is primarily concerned, pertains to 
the observation of demonstration classes and demonstration teaching for 
^e purpose of improving the teacher-pupil learning situation in phjsical 


Development and Status of DcmonslraUon Teaching.— Like 
visi ation, demonstration teaching was one of the early supervisory tech- 
niques, vnng been practiced for many decades before the term ‘‘super- 
usion appeared in the literature. Perhaps the first organized effort 
methods of teaching occurred in the United States over 
nf Barnard, Superintendent of Common Schools 

Itlifvt*. T 1 ’“'d later Educational Administrator for the State of 

travel *■ ' ^ teacher with a class of twelve pupils to 

travel about the state to give demonstration lessons. 

into advent of organized physical education 

uooular enrv.^^* demonstration teaching became a rather 

It "ore or less commoo 
In other teach a demonstration lesson. 

Dcrformanre \vi,-i j teacher was expected to duplicate this 

^meTth '-oZi-' leaching in those early days took 

rsorl*i'or a’rfh’ ->-^.=.00, tt net ertheless exalted 

tor teacher mitiatKe*tart™dTn'^'i‘‘^ oPPOr""’'-'' 

port of the teacher. ™*"E to suppress creatue action on the 
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. • tlifTe is reason to believe 

With the changing concepts »< “Pf i„ the iraproee- 

that demonstration teaching ^ j„ physical education This 

ment ot the teacher-pup.l learning stl^on P^ J demonstration 

is partly reflected in the tic, teachers instead of having 

IcsLns taught by successful ^ Furthermore, there is now a 

the supervisor teach all such uhereas originally the super 

variety of kinds ot 'having the teacher emulate his 

visor demonstrated for the so c p rp 

pedagogy. _ demonstration is not mdely 

In spite of its popularity ,i„e in physical education 

used as a supervisory 5 /neglected means of i"'P^“"f 

In faet.lt might almost be cons^rf a n, the most "u^ 

physical education learning sitimtion “Jps 

Lnding public schooi technique, 

importance and to its “^Jpon 

fortuiute situation as It can acco p 

improvement. I,lne — Cmpp"®*”''"" * aw 

Purpose of D«n.on..roti»;>/^Bn elucidation 

serves the P"'T“"’'/ritie!- '“'fh ^^"activ'*)’- 

procedures and ne predoniioaotiy . jj more likely to 

rineation as it is “ncem“ d,mo„,uated she is^ 

a teacher is able to that activity F^®/,„i„ed in 

improve her PC°f ”7^1 to = 'TL” iy ^ “"'"y'"". t 

explanation of , at best be “ of the same actiiity. 

physical education might i«ust tendency to 

information as comp individuals ' demonstration teach- 

It has been said W ,|„ P»n»f« This does no 

It should 
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Ad>antage8 of Demonstrallon Teaching. — Someone has esti- 
mated that vision brings iis about tour-fifths of our knowledge. If there 
is truth in this postulation, the advantages of demonstration teaching 
are ob^-ious Ideas ^\hich may sound confusing and vague are likely 
to be more easily comprehended when a teacher witnesses them in 
practical application. Furthermore, demonstration teaching provide 
another way of varying the supervisory procedure, a factor which is 
highly significant in terms of individual differences of both teachers and 
supervisors. While one supervisor may be endowed with the eloquence 
of expression which makes his ideas easily understood, another who 
may not possess this faculty might be able to convey the meaning to the 
teacher through demonstration. Moreover, the many individual differ- 
ences among teachers indicate that some may more readily grasp the 
idea of a method or a technique when it is demonstrated for them. This 
may be particularly true among elementary school classroom teachers 
who have a limited background of training and experience in physical 
education. 


Another advantage of demonstration teaching lies in the fact that 
this supendsory technique may help teachers to avoid the rut of an 
unva^ing path with respect to teaching. In other words, demonstradon 
teaching should help teachers to evaluate various pursuits to problems 
concerned with teaching. Consequentlv, when teachers are able to 
w^tch others m action there may be reflected latent qualities of which 
the t^hcr may not have previously been aware. 
tu • 1 ^ '^^ntages of demonstration teaching presented here stress 
cimi! ^ Vl "seeing is believing” should be applied to 

Jhe following lines written by an unknown author may 
ser% e to amplify this belief 


the demonstration way 

Td rather see a lesson 
Than to hear one any day. 

Id rather you’d walk with me 
Than to merely show the way. 

The eye’s a better teacher 
And more willing than the ear 
^d counsel Is confusing 
But examples always clear. 


The best ofall the teachers 
the ou« who lire the creed. 
To see good put in action 
If what ererybody needs. 
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I soon can leam to do it 
If you let me see it done. 

I can sec your hand m action 
But your tongue too fast may run 

And the counsel you are giving 
May be very fine and true 

But Id rather get my I«son 

By obsen mg uhat you do 


Byobsenmguhatyoudo 

„ , As valuable as dem 

L.m.lal.on. of Domon.tral.on tas certam 

mstration may be m pbjMal .w ,mst of 

mutations H^e.cr it should t>e certain condmons 
ittributed to this technique may ^ith the e ^ 

surrounding demonstration teac t g teachers ”1’® 

itseU For example, some without a I«so" 

dined to duplicate the demonstra ' ^ a education 

d! the purpose o! it This ngi of ‘^^^Js^denionsiration 

may have little to offer m th P j>ccurs perh^P ^ y^jt hes 
leaLng situation Ho«v=r tvh^J T,. ,„,t nation 

teaching itself should not be teacher for 

m a lack of thorough 

and failure to assist him m ma teaclnng 

tion to his ONvn situation demonst «‘'0 sentiment 

While teachers m general U ,ea^on 

some who express a ■''P'”' ..je Pr'^aP' tradnnl! “ 

among teaehers misM curtad jemonsW^ ^ on 

Mtiy some teachers are “P^'^j^onstrafon V ^ „holl> 

they feel that a P'“';;”?„nc.s» to aPP'r'"”^ Ivpectrd 

natural Situation T . perhsP* .^chers should no ‘ 

ranted In reaht) we ^ Ccrtamly ^hich 
situation ^''TsUoatio" which aPP^^J t.on to 

'■“rr,vmonstra.,»r 


r-obl«--^; of d» 

over wnv 
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teaching, constnicthe measures can be taken to pro'vidc for the t}l>e 
demonstration that is most consistent wlh the needs of the local situat.on. 

Types of Demon«tration Teaching. — Demonstration teaching m 
physical education is generally concerned with methods of class orgamra 
tion, presentation of new acti\*itics, and approved methods and techniques 
of teaching. Types of demonstration teaching pertain to the person:^ 
invohed in the demonstration and how the personnel is used for t e 
demonstration. In this relation, most of the \-ariou5 kinds of demonstra- 
tion can be classified into t\%o broad categories. That is, demonstration 
lessons that are taught for indixadual teachers and demonstrations 
arranged for groups of teachers. The folloxving discussion will co®* 
sider \*arious types of demonstration teaching within each of the ti\o 
broad classifications. 


DEiioNSTHATiONS FOR THE iKomDUAL Teaciter. Demonstration 

lessons for individual teachers are roost often taught by* the supervisor. 
The demonstration generally takes place when the supervisor visits ^the 
teacher, Howexcr, in some small sdiool systems where the supersnso^ 
has teaching responsibilities of his own, he may ask the teacher to snsit 
him and obsen'e. 

. When the superxnsor teaches a lesson to be observed by the teacher 
It goes without saying that he should have the capabHities commensurate 
with the job. If the supem'sor accepts the responsibility for all dem- 
onstration teaching he takes upon himself a magnitudinous job. lo 
^her words, he must be an expert at teaching all of the -various phy'sica! 
education activities at all grade le\*cls, and it is doubtful that many super- 
vTsors posses tWs particular ability. For this reason, it is recommended 
supennsors dd^atc a part of the responsibility for demonstration 
... ^ some of the outstanding teachers in the school sy’Stem. It^ 

way tochers should be able to benefit from the abilities of those 
niay haxe a specific aptitude or talent in a particular 
, 1 ^ example, one teacher in the school system may have had 

of traimng in rhythmic activities and have the abiUty' 
miplit actirities with a great degree of success Tins teacher 

STM i, demonstrate for other teachers, particularly if 

background.*^ J'thmics happens to be a weak spot in the supervisor’s 

teachers in the school system are used to teach 
w^s^tA^T, ^ accomplished in sex-exal 

er may visit a oilleague to observe that person’s teaching. 
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Thts procedure of mtervisiteUon which ct^in hmila 

,er VI has much to ofler but a. the admimblc 

tons For example, while the ‘“f^Ser may feel that 

job of demonstrating a certain “'’“'I t„ practice because of 

it would be difficult to put this =“V.^row“stoaUan 
the conditions involved m adapting i ,,,chcr may be used is 

Another way m which ,s to do the ohsenmg 

to have her take the class of the w* teaches 

In other words, the "perwsor The demonstrating 

a demonstration lesson in place ° because of the necessity o 

teacher may he placed at a isa ^ (jrailianzing herself m sem- 
establishing rapport with the pup more important m physi 

“sfrrotodings This ^tarfaclies and pr^-s 

education than m the “<"7 «« such a dended mlluenee 

^:l3stnrteShi::“esemp..^ 

perhaps he “"^fbetore when the '“P'^’^otTso that the learning 
has been mentioned across the techmque „ sbo„,d 

he should be capable of putting ^ However h^t^ 

situation will ''"'““^ner so as not to show up th enter 

rake place m such » “^“bc tn the '7/' “ “7o te teacher 
words, the ‘’“"^"Lrvisor considers himself “ ^ should prciaO 

prise whereby the supe ^gog This same s othennsc 

rather than an iho as 50 ^ial» Uir>S 

when an <>“"“"^'7 ,esent the idea tLs relation much of the 


ICCCSS of dcmonst^^^„„, srpirmisorj technique 

rrstdTIaers 

onstrations for ■ j deal '“"'•The group 

haveanadsanUg'- 
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pupils When pupils make up the c^s it is perhaps adv ^ 

LLmhers ot the class o£ the teacher « d™E 
The efficacy ot this procedure, as teachers as class 

a more effectual demonstration Wo p„p.u, this 

members perhaps has less to offer ton a 

method does contain certain adran^K dtmonsltaUon is 

possible that the pupils may not be nibble p„„p 

scheduled This may be p„rthetmotc, teachers maj 

demonstrations are held in the '''"' 6 demonstration sina 

denve a certain benefit from pa””!"*' ^ of the pupd 

It gives them an opportunity to sm participants in a 

regard to a certain activity In this ) d impto J 

onstration might gam further mrtg ■ ^ j^,antagcs of 

the learning situation O"' “„s may not get a J " 

or a demonstration class is , j^^iiniques employed j„ other 

.1?™ Viel to uhichthe demonstm^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


'or a demonstration class IS t ia 1 ^^liniques emplo)*^* “j gf^cr 

standing of hou the =“",1 ^^0.1.0" 'S ^ the 

pupils of the age level for vv u ^ entirely |(jj„it lor 

words, the reactions of pop ronseoucotlv it nrt} method of 
reactions of adult participan s 3 ^^hIcll it i* 

observers to anticipate exact J vtoUP^^ ,„cl for nP'th 


for 

actions of adult participants v t ^ ''.^flTuhich Jt '* 

iservers to anticipate exact i «tat ,„cl for nP'th 

chnique might be nhen i 

‘tended Am demonstmt'”" 

Peepnctlon for Demonertminn. -A demond 

essful must have adequate P' ^ ^ demonstmti'inj 

lon for individual teachers as nrll individual »rhe' „ 

cachets demonslriu''" itrmonstntion, = r-.,,, 


have adequate ptepn ^ demoni.ntto 
idividual teachers as «ell individual »rhrt^„„„ 

While ffie '>'tond" poup for the m 

IS mvolve less planning „p„rtancc oI pt^ ^ ,j perhaps 
add certainly be e^nS^ion, 'te?/*- du'>"S T". 

ndual demonstration In '» , '“'^lo refuie a ; 
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might critically analyze the situaUon by asking themselves the followjng 
questions: Would I teach -without pr^ration? If so, would it e 
to the pupils? A majority of teachers would no doubt ansiver such 
tions in the negati\e "Why then impose upon the supervisor 
on the spur of the moment? True, the supervisor should be consi er 
as a superior teacher. However, to ask him to enter into a teaching 
situation without sufficient preparation has little if any justification smce 
even the master teacher would not attempt to teach without being thor- 
oughly prepared. 

In preparing for demonstrations, whether they are for an individu 
teacher or for a group of teachers, there are certain basic considerations 
which should, no doubt, be gi\ en attention in the planning- Such factors 
as preparation of the demonstration teacher, preparation of the observers, 
and preparation of the participants may be considered as highly important 
to the success of the demonstration. 

Preparation of the Demonstrating Teacher. One of the most 
important factors in demonstration teaching is the selection of the best 
a%-aibble person to do the job. It has been mentioned previously that 
those individuals who possess unique teaching ability in a specific activ- 
ity should perhaps be selected to demonstrate that activity . Whether that 
person happens to be the supervisor, or an outstanding teacher in the 
school system, he should be fully prepared before presenting the dem- 
onstration For example, the demonstrator should have a thorough 
understanding of the techniques to be demonstrated and consideration 
should be giv en as to how best the observ’crs might benefit from these 
techniques. If it seems advisable to preface the demonstration with a 
few preliminary remarks, the demonstrator should take this factor into 
consideration. 

With respect to instructional materials, the demonstrating teacher 
should make sure that all such materials are available These materials 
should be centralized in a location so that they will be immediately accessi- 
ble when the demonstration is to take place. 

If the demonstration is to be given at a site unfamiliar to the dem- 
onstrator, he should perhaps make an attempt to familiarize himself with 
certain conditions of the activity area For example, he will perhaps 
want to know the size of the area and whether or not it is sufficiently 
imrked or Imefl for the activities he expects to demonstrate 

some of the points mentioned here may seem infinitesimal, 
Ih'^- are rcvertlwless highly important if observers arc to benefit from 
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should acquaint teachers with the time and place as well as the general 
purpose of the demonstration Mimeographed materials pointing out 
the main items to be obser\’ed may be submitted to the observers prior 
to the time that the actual demonstration takes place 

The demonstrator may be attempting to show how a certain phase 
of the teaching-learning cjcle in a particular activity might be accom- 
plished. When obsen,ers are infonned about this ahead of time the 
demonstration is likely to be more v'aluable to them For example, one 
entire demonstration may focus upon the introductory phase of the 
teaching-learning cycle in a specific activity If the obseiwers have not 
been prepared for this in advance it may be entirely possible that the 
main purpose of the demonstration wdll escape them This situation 
can happen easily when persons are not skilled in methods of observation , 
consequently, it is imperatit e that they be adequately prepared to detect 
the important features of the demonstration 

Another important factor in the preparation of observers for dem- 
onstrations is that they should not be asked to observe too many things 
at one time In other words, it might be w'ell to select a few or even 
one important point to concentrate upon If the observers^ needs have 
been previously identified the items selected for observation should be 
those that will best fulfill those needs This is perhaps a better procedure 
than merely having teachers observe a demonstration lesson without 
having specific objectives in mind It is interesting to note that some- 
time student teasers and teachers with limited experience, after wit- 
nessing a physical education demonstration, will not know exactly what 
cwtributed to the success of the lesson. When this occurs it perhaps im- 
P observers have not been given sufficient preparation for 

the demonstration. 


Preparation of Participants Participants should be told in ad- 
vTince that they are to take part in a demonstration This is particularly 
important when pupils arc used to make up the class for a demonstration 
lesson for a group of teachers as there are likely to be departures from 
the normal when visitors observe a class in action Consequently, when 
pupi s are prepared for vnsitors the teaching situation is more likely to 
approximate the normal conditions 

^ctor that should be taken into consideration in the prep- 
^pd-participants is the selection of the class for the demon- 
^ * '"th v-aiying degrees of skill and ability in an activity 

P^f ps used for the demonstration rather than those pupils 
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previousl} , it seems suffidentlj important to bear repeating here. ^ If 
the supervisor teaches a demonstration l^son wth the idea of "putting 
on a shoTT” for the teacher and pupils, the teacher may be placed at a 
disadvantage when she takes the class The supervisor may be a .e 
to mitigate this possible eventuality b> appearing before the pupils merd) 
as another teacher. In this waj pupils are more likely to look upon the 
supervisor as a helper v ho wants to join in the fun w ith them 

Conducting a demonstration for a group of teachers poses a some- 
what different problem than the demonstration for the individual teacher. 
The due! reason for this is that provisions must be made for sev eral ob- 
seners rather than a single person In this respect, the demonstration 
should be conducted in such a wa> that all of the observers are m a 
favorable position to see and hear all of the activities Furthermore, 
provision should be made for a comfortable arrangement of the observers 
so that thej mav take notes on the demonstration if thev* wish to do so 
During the demonstration it may be advisable in some instances to fur- 
nish a narrative accompaniment to provide for a dearer understanding 
on the part of the observers In this case a pubhc address sv stem might 
used to advantage if there is a large audience. 

It may sometimes be necessar> to conduct a demonstration m an 
unt^ual setting in order to accommodate a large number of observers 
For ccample, the purpose of a particular demonstration maj be to show 
how certain physical education activities may be carried on successfully 
in the regular classroom or a similar small activity' area. In this situa- 
tion it Is evident that a very' limited number of observers could watch 
the demonstration because all available space would be needed for ac- 
tivity. \\Tien tlus contingency anses the demonstration may be con- 
utt^ in an. area large enough to accommodate spectators, but the ac- 
tivities should be confined to the space and conditions for which they 
were intended under natural circumstances 

V. ^ ^ possible physical education demonstrations should per- 

ps conducted on a positive basis For obvious reasons state- 
ment can be made without reservation when pupiU are used as partid- 
pants However, although there may be little or no objective evidence 
o su a tete It, there may be situations where observers may profit 
ir^ s^e inte ntional negative aspects of demonstration teachmg Two 
come to mind in tlus respect. That is, when teachers are used 
^ teadiing demonstration and physical education 
, . prospective teadiers Under these two conditions 

he partiapants as well as the observers may be asked to try to detect 
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this material should be helpful to them in evaluating the demonstration 
during the ensuing discussion. 

When the supervisor tenches a demonstration lesson for the indi- 
vidual teacher, discussion can take place at the post-visitation confer- 
ence. In the case of the group demonstration, the discussion may take 
place immcdrately folloivmg the demonstration or at a subsequent meet- 
mg scheduled for that purpose. 
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^ to prepare the observers for a demonstration lesson? 

8 What cons, deration shonid be siven to the preparation of participants in a 
demonstration lesson? 

9. How often should demonstration teaching take place? 


Suggested Class Activities 
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book compiled hy Simuel IHtes in 1F6-1 hstr*!. among other items for 
stud}, the consideration of whether pin steal culture should l^e instituted 
as one of the regular branches of instruction In the schools * 

For many jears the institute flourished as a forceful agency in the 
field of education. However, with the grovth of rew* ideas for profes- 
sional in-service assistance to teachers, it l>ecaTne cviilent tlial the in- 
stitute as originally dcvclope<l might l>e of doubtful use as an apcncs* 
for the professional progress of teachers Pcrliaps one of the reasons 
for this was tliat the place of the teacher in the carlv institute was chiefly 
that of a listener. In other words, teachers themselves lad little oppor- 
tunity to actively participate hy wav of mutial discussion of common 
problems 


In antithesis to the original institute idea, the modern workshop 
emphasizes the teacher as an active participant. This does not mean 
to imply that the various t)*pcs of current procedures referrml to as 
teac ers institutes, and utilized in many school systems to<lay, are 
forrnulated on the Mmc basis as their early predecessors On the other 
n , present day institutes for the most part perlaps take place in such 
a waj t t teachers have an opportunity to engage in a sliaring of ideas 
an poo mg of experiences for the purpose of arnving at a tentative 
so u *0^ o common problems The point tlut should 1)C made clear 
^ present trend seems to be in the direction of the concept 
e modem workshop idea, whether the actual name given to the 
termed institute” or “workshop” As has been men- 
iQ^nm terms may have little influence on actual practice This 

irat °r* ^ ^ ^ number of school systems engage in ph>s- 

iswou seem to forecast an eventual passing of the term 
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workshop procedures. Such factors as time arailablc, personnel, finM- 
ces, and local needs nraterially determine the organization of physical 
education workshops at the local level. 

The practice of organizing workshops for the in*scrv'ice training 
of teachers has become so widespread in a relatively short time that it 
may be difficult to identify certain trends and to adequately appraise their 
full potential. However, there appear to be certain de\'elopments that 
might place a limitation on the workshop as an in-seni'ice training de\ace. 
In other words, in some cases the term “workshop” has been used to 
refer to a variety of meetings that may not conform to the basic ideas 
underlying the true spirit of the workshop program. For example, when 
a series of all-day lectures comprises a program, it should not be mis- 
construed as a workshop. The term “workshop” might be interpreted in 
a combined literal and figurative sense. Teachers and others convene 
to “work” and “shop” ; to work with others in the solution of problems 
of mutual interest, and to shop for new ideas that may be adapted and 
applied to their local situation. A workshop carried out on this basis 
w’ould seem to hold a great future as an agen^' for eventual imprcn'c- 
ment of the teacher-pupil learning situation in physical education. 

^ School System In-scndce Course®.— -In-service training classes in 
physical education ser\'e the purpose of helping teachers to develop 
skills in activities in which they have had little or no previous training or 
experience. These classes may be taught by the supervisor, or a teacher 
who has outstanding skill and ability in a specific activity. Classes of this 
nature ha%e particular value for elementary school classroom teachers 
who have the responsibility for teaching physical education. Since a 
great majority of these teachers are likely to have a limited background 
of fining and experience in physical education, in-service courses af- 
ord them an opportunity' to develop a reasonable degree of proficienq^ 
in various activities. 

l^ere are several ways in which such classes may be carried on. 
ccasionally, these classes will occur during school hours, but generally 
^ ^ *he late afternoon after the school day is 

comp et . n some cases they may take place in the evening or on 
a ur ys. The time that sudi classes convene will depend upon when 
the gr^test number of interested teachers are available, since release 
^ important problem in conducting classes of 
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situation is an exception more than (he rule with respect to a 
teachers. For the most part, supertisors of ph>sical education 
It is their dut>’ to encourage staff members to aspire to a lug e p 
fessional status. Substantiation for this statement is indicat^ m 
Study of outstanding public school phj steal education personne N' 
showed that the group survejed attached extreme importance to pro 
fessional growth While advanced study may be carried on 
ways, this means of professional growth can perliaps be placed m 
two broad categories of (1) institutional training and (2) indepen en 
study. 


Institutional Training Many institutions of higher 
offer summer courses in an attempt to meet the needs of public sc oo 
personnel Some of these institutions hold late afternoon and evening 
courses as well as extension courses to ser\’e individuals in the adjacent 
areas. Teachers in service may sometimes criticize such courses^ as 
being too theoretical m nature and too far removed from their practica 
needs However, it should be mentioned here that the content of any 
course which is not applicable, at least in part, to a practical situation 
is also devoid and laeWng in its theoretical approach Blanket criticism 
of these offerings is not entirely justified when it is considered that the 
courses must be more or less generalized to meet the many different 
needs of the class representation Teachers attending such classes should 
perhaps do so with the idea in mind that only a portion of the course 
content may be applied to their local situation Furthermore, a greater 
effort should be made on the part of those persons teaching these courses 
to bridge the gap between theory and practice In this connection, the 
extension type of course can be of considerable value in that it can be 
geared to the needs of teachers in a speofic school For example, physi- 
cal education activities considered in the course may be more readily 
adapted to the immediate fadlities An additional feature of this t>’pe of 
course is that it is economical for teachers since they do not have to 
travel 


Courses of this nature are sometimes arranged through the coopera- 
tion of the supervisor of physical education and the institution in ques- 
tion In some remote instances the local board of education assumes 
a part of tuition expenses for teachers, although this is rot a general 
practice However, in a great many school systems, teachers are elevated 
to a higher salaiy' level when th^ have completed a specified number 
of credit hours at an approved institution 
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This may be done by establishing a department library, or maintaining 
a section in the regular school library for physical education rea mg 
materials. Some school systems make annual allotment of funds on a 
departmental basis for the purchase of current professional 
materials. When this provision is made it would perhaps be a good i ea 
to surv’ey staff members in order to obtain their opinions with regar 
to the sources which they feel would most nearly meet their needs, n 
the case of the physical education departmental librarj’, staff members 
may occasionally pool their individual material for the use of others. 

If the physical education budget permits, this core library may be aug- 
mented from year to year. 

After the reading materials are made accessible and methods of 
channeling suggestions for reading to staff members are determined 
there remains one of the most important, but perhaps seldom recognized, 
fundamentals, related to professional and other types of reading. The 
consideration alluded to here is concerned with a critical analysis and 
evaluation of that which is read. It has almost become a fetish wth 
some persons to accept the printed word as gospel. This is most un- 
fortunate since progress in a field is not made by passively accepting all 
published material as infallible. Supervisors, teachers, and others must 
be made to realize that they have every ethical and professional right to 
critically evaluate materials appearing in printed form so that they as 
readers will be less likely to fall victim to illogical and biased thinking 
and propaganda. When this attitude is assumed by a majority of physi- 
cal education personnel it should be realized that they have little or no 
obligation to contributors to the periodical literature and writers of text- 
l^ks. It is granted that a good portion of the current professional 
literature is worth-while and useful to physical educators. However, all 
such literature should be submitted to critical appraisal before it is ac- 
cepted with any degree of entirety. In this regard supervisors and other 
plysi^ education staff members are perhaps duty-bound to establish 
CTitcria for critical evaluation and appraisal of professional literature. 

en this is done readers may then perhaps develop the ability to fairly 
an justly appraise ^both positively and negatively if necessary — those 
nutcruls baring on and affecting the profession of physical education. 

criteria, the following list is submitted to sen'e as 
s analysis and critical appraisal and evaluation of 

professjonal literature. 
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F Does the publication present a progressive viewpoint? That is, does it 
project improvement beyond present practices? _ 

G Are examples and parallel situations cited truly representative an 
comparable’ 

IV. CwTiasiis 

A. Are any criticisms of practices of individuals or groups directed at the 

proper and responsible parties’ 

B. Are the criticisms valid and justifiable on the basis of the background^ 

training, experience, honesty, sincerity, and integrity of the author. 
C Is it a situation In which an “outsider” can best criticize? 


V. RtPimTious Nature OP THE Publication 

A. Is the publication largely a repetition of known facts and past publi- 

cations? 

B. If the publication is largely a repetition of known facts and past pub- 

lications, is it desirable in this case? 


VI. General Strenctbs and Weaknesses of the Publication 

A. Are there sufficient strong points to justify publication? What are they? 
B Are there sufficient weak points to render the article or book question- 
able from the viewpoint of publication? 


VII, SocRcu or THE Publication 

A. Arc the sources drawn upon first-hand and original? 

B. Are the sources published or are they of the interview type’ 

C Are the authors o! the sources authoritative, honest, and reliable? 


VIII Consistency Wnniv the Pl-bucation 

A. Are there contradictory statements or arguments in the publication? 
s the author consistent in all respects, including examples cited? 

IX, Common Eisors IN THE Publication 

A. Does the author mistake correlation for causation? That is, just be- 
cause two things are present m a situation is it implied that one 
causes the other’ 

B ^s tlw author generalize on too few eases’ 

TV u Rcncrakre on unreprcsenuiive dau ’ 

F TW* V * tart for the whole? 

F r>o.-« iL* compare things that are not comparable’ 

«!♦ J'‘'*'**0“>«l>able suggestions’ That is, does he accept 

Bble^TKi^^' ’*'**”'** question or without asking for accept- 
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provision should be made lor an organized approach to research m 
physical education. This should not be interpreted to mean that a 
research projects should be carried out on a local basis. It is common 
knowledge that graduate departments of our colleges and universities 
contribute large amounts of research from which the supervisor and 
teachers may draw for use in local situations. It is also recognized 
that local research bureaus, existing in some of the larger communities, 
will be especially interested in problems at the local level. In any event, 
in the final analysis, the producers of research might well look to physi- 
cal education teachers in the public schools as the ultimate consumers. 
Therefore, the logical assumption would be that teachers should have a 
part in planning and carrying out research aspects in public school 
systems The point of concern is that the teacher should not only be 
a consumer of research, but a producer as well. Neverthless, there 
have been many pitfalls in the implementation of this theory. 

Although physical education teachers in the public schools appear 
to be in an ideal position to make significant research contributions to 
the field, there are perhaps two chief reasons which combine to limit 
this activity. First, teachers in general are likely to have a limited un- 
derstanding of the various techniques involved in scientific research. 
Second, most physical education teachers, because of heavy schedules, 
^ve little time to spend on the detailed intricacies which are necessary 
in carrying on research. When these two factors are taken into con- 
sideration, it becomes readily apparent that even those teachers who 
fwssess a research spirit and a desire to solve certain problems scien- 
1 ica y may be curbed in their aspirations. For this reason it seems 
imperative that the supervisor of physical education have a sufficient 
knowledge of the approved methods of research so that he can be of as- 
those staff members who wish to engage in this activity, 
a super\'isor should make some attempt to provide time 

n au ities for teachers who wish to engage in physical education 
‘ Moreover, the supervisor might well consider the possibility 
teachers those research studies which may be 
^ ^ situation In this way the supervisor becomes an 

mrt unctionary in creating a research consumer attitude on the 
part oi teachers, 

stratrd instances physical education teachers have demon- 

research can make significant contributions to the field through 

nlace when i! for the most part this activity has taken 

cac ers were working toward an advanced degree with the 
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4 How can ad\Tmced study contribute to the improvement of the physical edu 

cation learning situation? i, i, cal 

5 How can membership in a professional association contribute to the p ys> 
education leammg stiuation? 

6 What can the supersnsor do to encourage teachers to take an aclise intcres m 
research? 


Suggested Class Activities 

1 Form a committee to prepare a program for a one day workshop m physical 
education, 

2 Wnte a brief report on a physical education or an athletic clinic which you 
have recently attended. 

3 Compile a bibliography from the professional literature which would be use- 
ful m in service training 

4 Select an article from the periodical literature and critically appraise and evalu 
ate it on the basis of the criteria set forth m this diapter 

5 Write a brief summaf> on the place of teacher research in physical education- 

6 Form a round table discussion group for the purpose of discussing the place ox 
the teacher as a consumer of research 
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Taeie V 

A SuiTMASY or THE TITLES 0? 44 SELECTED PMNTEO TeACHIN^ 

Physical Education Issued by State Departments and City Sjchool 
Systems tor Two 15*Yeab Periods, 1^-1937 and 1938-193- 


TITLE OF MATERIAL 

NUMBER 

1923-1937 

1938-1952 

Manual 

8 

0 

Program 

1 

1 

Course of Study 

7 

5 

X.essons 

1 

0 

Monograph 

i 

1 

Guide (Curriculum or Teaching) 

0 

6 



8 



0 

Plan 

0 

1 

Suggested Actiwties 

0 

1 

Outline 

0 

1 


satisfactory program of physical education. Such factors as organiza 
fadlities necessary in carrying out a well- 
roun physical education program lend further evidence to the need 
curriculum in a broad conception. Furthermore, 
actmties as intramural sports and interscholastic athletics should 
^ of the total physical education program. In 
A^' P^^cnt as well as past, activities of this nature have 
hflc g^eral education as extracurricular. This situation 
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the former pfiysical education class activities. However, since 

for nunils auspices of the school and provide experiences 
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pose of total m- >®’Cal education curriculum devised for the pur- 
pose of total potvth and developmeut of youth 
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1. The Physical Education Cubsiculum Should Comprise 
All of the Experiences That Pupils Have in This Fieeu AVnicH 
AreUnder THE Auspices OF THE School. This principle iitiplies t 
each component part of the program is interrelated >vith and depen en 
upon the other parts The point of view is taken that activities such as 
intramurals and interscholastics — sometimes referred to as extracumcu 
lar — should be considered an outgrowth of the basic phjsical education 
activities program In this way there should develop a more soun 
relationship among the various areas in the broad field of ph>sica 
education 


2. Physical Education Curriculuyi Development Should 
Be Based on a Philosophy of Equal Opportunity for All Pupies. 
It has been mentioned elsewhere that physical education is the rightful 
heritage o! all of the children in all of the schools. If principles of 
democrac}’ are to be practiced in the public schools of America, ph>si*' 
cal education programs must be devised so that all pupils will have an 
equal opportunity to engage in wholesome activity. 

Physical Education Curriculum Development Shouid 
Exhaust All op the Available Physical Education Resources 
OP the School and Community. It is incumbent upon the supendsor 
of physical education to survey each av'ailable resource and evaluate 
its^ssible use in the program In other words, supervisors along 
with teachers should investigate all possibilities that lend themselves 
to a more adequate and complete phjsical education program Such 
factors as multiple use of facilities and wise placement of teaching per- 
sonne must be given consideration in curriculum development for the 
betterment of the program 


4. Cl^culum Development Should Be a Cooperative En- 
when ph>sical education curriculum devel- 
^ piaced in the hands of a single individual The coop- 

supenisors, teachers, and others in providing worth-w'hUe 
w> earning experiences for pupils is perhaps one of the 

teacher-pupil ^nfing situation 
oool their Vn Consequently, supervisors and teachers should 

irram thnt experiences in an attempt to dev’elop a pro- 

and contribution to the optimum groudh 
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Factor* Inflncncmg the Physical Edncation Corri^^- 
There arc numerctis factors rcKch have a direct influen^ tipon ph^_ 
cal education curriculum and must be given a great de^ o 
tion b\ supen-isors and teachers when the curricuto is 
order to assure the best possible program. The following _ . 

enumerates some of the factors affecting the curriculum, ako 
some problems and responsibihties of supervisors and teachers m 
riculum planning 


1. State legislation 

2 Fadhlies and equipment 

3 Philosophy of school administrators 

4. Communit)* background in physical education 
5- Physical duration staff 

6. Phjsical education credit and marks 

7. Class size 

5. Time allotment 

9. Climate and weather 

10. Grade placement of phjsical education learning ex- 
periences 

State Lecislatiok. Many states at the present time have lat« 
which gmero such conditions as time devoted to physical eduatiOT aii 
requirements necessary' for teacher ccrtificatjon. This legislation li 
likely to affect the local physical education curriculum in several 
The local co mm unity must meet the basic requirements set up by t e 
state. Although, out of necessity, these basic requirements are Iikri> to 
be low, those persons responsible for local programs should strive to 
surpass the minimum requirements devised by the state. Perhaps m 
many instances the phj'sical education requirements at the local les 
may be higher than those required by the state. However, in some cases 
where local communities have the wherewithal to go far beyond the 
state requirements, the)' may be content to meet only the state standarih 
When this occurs the local pl^-sical education curriculum is affected 
to the extent that it does not function on a maximiun basis 

Kaouties akd Eouipsient. The extent to whidi facilities and 
equipment are a\*anable will greatly affect the ph)'sical education cur- 
riculum. In order to carry on an adequate program, sufficient outdoor 
ard indoor fadbties are cssentiaL Howe%*cr, a majorit)' of schools 
wdn not be so fortimate as to base a combination of adequate indoor 
and outdoor space. Con«ieqnentIv, in many cases pupils will have to 
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forego parUdpation in certain wortli-while activities simply because of 
an insufficient activity area. 

Equipment and expendable materials should be supplied in adequate 
amoxmts so that pupils may take part m a variety of activities in 
other words, equipment influences the curriculum to the extent that 
many wholesome acUvitics will have to be eliminated from the physical 
education program if such materials are lacking 

pHiLOSOPiiy Of ScHooi. AoMiNrSTEATORs In many instances the 
type of physical education program in operation in a spcafic school 
system will reflect the attitude and philosophy of the local school adminis- 
trator. The fact that this individual's thoughts on physical education 
Izave a bearing on the program make tt essential that, as administrative 
head of the school, he be provided with a clear understanding of the 
functions of this field Supervisors of physical education are m a strate- 
gic position to play a very imjiortant part m this situation, particularly 
if tliere is a tj-pe of organization that places the supervisor in an ad- 
visory capacity to the superintendent 

The superintendent of schools should, of pourse, have a profoundly 
genuine interest in all phases of the school program However, there 
are perhaps few superintendents who are endowed with a combination 
of the background of training, experience, and interest which provides 
for a full understanding of all of the problems involved in all of the 
special fields in education. In this regard, physical education may be 
in a more or less favorable position since many school administrators 
began in the field of education as physical educators 

CoaiiruNrxy Background jn PnYsiCAL Education. Past ex- 
periences of the community with physical education play no small part 
in the development of the curriculum. In this respect, such factors as 
community social status and ethnic background of its citiaemy need to 
be taken into consideration. In some areas of the country today there 
are still communities that tenaciously hold to Che idea that the oM type 
of formal program provides the most suitable physical activity experience 
for pupiYs \Vbtn a sapievhsrcfphjsksi a xUua- 

tion where the populace shows a reluctance to change to a modem type 
of program, any transition which he feds is desirable should perhaps 
take place on a gradual basis. In spite of some minor antagonism, the 
public in general is perhaps mlling to plaa the responsibility for met- 
ing childrens’ educational needs with those persons who are trained to 
do the job. Nevertheless, any departure from a traditional program 
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should perhaps he characterized by prudence and j jL 

this way, it is more likely that eooperation of the “"'““"‘If ^ liX 

coming and, at the same time, supervisors and teachers 
to have a better opportunity to develop a physical educatio 
best suited to the needs of the youth of the community. 

Physical Education Staff. Probably the most important factor 
affecting the physical education curriculum is concerned wit t e p 
sonnel delegated the responsibility of conducting the program, 
members should not only be well qualiffcd by virtue of 
personality, but they should demonstrate a genuine professiona m er 
and attitude toward the job if the most successful results are to 
The more staff members in the school system who possess these 
the greater the opportunity to provide for worth-while physical e uca 


tion learning experiences for pupils. 

Although progress is being made toward providing more and e e 
trained physical education personnel, the supply of such personn JS 
woefully inadequate in many school systems. This is particularly true 
in some small schools where teachers must combine instruction in more 
than one field As a consequence, teachers must divide their interests, 
and as a result, are unable to give enough attention to the physical edu- 
cation program. Furthermore, physical education teachers in sma 
schools are oftentimes called upon to engage in the coaching of 
scholastic athletics for two or three seasons during the year in addition 
to a full-time teaching load When this occurs there is the possibility 
that activities in the physical education curriculum for the mass o 
pupils may be slighted because of demands made upon the teacher-coaclu 
If the best possible physical education curriculum is to be developed 
in a specific school system the person responsible for supervisory leader- 
ship in physical education — whether it is the superintendent, principal, 
supervisor, or other — must take due cognizance of the importance of 
staff procurement, selection, and placement. 


Physical Education Credit and Marks In school systems 
where credit in physical education is given toward or required for gradu- 
ation, this factor is likely to have a bearing on curriculum construction 
For example, one question which usually arises is whether pupils should 
be marked on an absolute or relative basis. This may be a matter of 
fundamental consideration when physical education is a high school 
graduation requirement. Supervisors and teachers must decide when 
dtweloping the curriculum whether pupils are to be marked strictly on 
inherent capacity and ability, or upon the basis of achievement 
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The t)pe of marking s>stcm used for phjsiaf education can also 
more or less mdirectlj influence the attitude of parents and pupiis This 
IS more likef> to ocair m schools where the S)'SCcfn of marking is differ 
cnt m ph\ Steal education than m other subjects m the scliool program 
For eximple marks m physical education maj be guen on a straight 
wtfsfacforj Of unsati</3rt073 bists nhite there msy be a four or five 
point gradation of marks for other subjects Also in some cases marks 
base been compJcteJj eliminated in physical education but at the same 
lime retained for other subjects. When il is occurs parents and pupils 
arc sometimes likel> to plice little importance upon physical education 
because of the premium that tradition has placed on marking 

Class Size. Class s«c is hkelj to influence the physical education 
curriculum to the extent tlut some worth while activities may haie to be 
climmited because of hrge classes The problem of class sire presents 
a more complicated situation m the secondir) school than la the elemen 
larj school Tins 13 due largely to the fact that as a genera! rule an 
elementarj school physical education class will be eomprised of the 
members of the regithr cltss On the t^her Jiand the opposite is likely 
to hold true for pin steal education classes m the secondary school This 
situation is generally caused by the problems of scheduling physical edu 
cation classes in the departmentalized organization of the average sec 
ondary school 

When classes become loo large it is necessary to place restrictions 
upon the type of activities to be offered in the physical education aim 
culum One of the reasons why some schools still hold to older type 
formal activities such as marching and calisthenics may be primarily 
the fact tliat classes are so large that these mav be the only kind of activ 
itics adaptable to the situation Under these conditions persons re- 
sponsible for physical education curnculum development will expeneoce 
considerable difficulty in devising a program sufficient m scope to meet 
the needs of all pupils 

TfjfE AtLOTiSE’iT In order to successfully plan the pjiy steal edu 
cation curriculum flie amount of time alloted for activities must be 
In states where legislation specifies that a certain amount of time be de- 
voted to physical education local schools must plan the curnculum to 
meet these basic requirements However since state requirements wit 
regard to time allotment are likely to be tew it is highly recommended 
that local communities attempt to exceed this requirement whenever 
possible 
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It should perhaps be mentioned here that on the average 
devoted to physical education in most public schools l 

adequate. AVhile the near ideal situation would allow pupils to 
in physical education for a one-hour period daily, the preset g 
practice comes far from approximating this situation. While t ere ® 
to be a tendency to allot more time to physical education, t e ^ 
practice in a majority of schools is to have bet^veen tuo an 


periods per week. ^ 

In de^ eloping the curriculum it must be considered that a t> 
of problems surround the increase in time allotments for p 
education. Before the amount of time for physical education can 
creased, certain other related conditions must be favorable. For examp e, 
increase in staff and fadlities must usually accompany an increase m 
time allotment for physical education. 


Climate A^•D Weather. Qimate and weather conditions ep 
to reduce the possibilit)' of standardizing the physical education 
ulum. The variations in climate and uncertainty of w eather in dineren 
parts of the country curtail to a large extent the notion that activities 
in the curriculum can be unKersal. This is particularly true in case 
of certain outdoor actirities. For example, w inter sports actirities, ^so 
popular in some of the northern areas, for obvious reason are not in- 
cluded in the physical education curriculum in the southern areas. 

Grade Placement of Physical Education Learnikc Expem" 
ENCES. One of the greatest problems faced by phv'sical education curric- 
ulum planners is the smtable grade placement of learning experientts. 
As has been mentioned previously, there is little in the way of scientific 
objective evidence to support the selection of activnties for the v’arious 
age levels. Along with a knoivledge of the principles of child growth 
and development, supervisors and teachers must depend upon the opini<m 
of experts and their o%vn best judgment in selecting activnties for certain 
grade levels. Teachers can make outstanding contributions to curric- 
ulum construction because th^' are able to continually observe the 
reasons of pupils to certain activities. Consequently, they are in a 
position to make recommendations regarding those activities which con- 
tribute most to the needs of pupils. 


&ileria for Curriculum ContenU — While all of the previously 
mentioned factors in one way or another influence the curriculum, there 
are other considerations whidi must be dealt with when curriculum 
content is selected. Of utmost importance here is the application of the 
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Iw5t available ^-alicl cntena in the selection of ph>sical education activ- 
ities. In this respect, the folloninff fundamental, basic criteria appear 
to be of considerable significance in terms of cumculum content 

I. Needs of children 

2 Interests of children 

3 Adult experiences 

4. Contributions activities make to objectiies 

Needs of Children Supervisors and teachers in their efforts to 
develop a sound curriculum must take into consideration those ph>s)ca! 
education activities which can contnbute to the needs of the individual 
and the group Certain phj'sioJogical. pS)chological and sociological 
principles based on a study of child growth and development point up 
readily some of the directions which might be taken when physical 
education activities are selected to meet pupil needs The variety of 
physical, mental, sodal and emoticaial traits and characteristics of chil- 
dren at the various age levels indicate in many wajs how needs of chil- 
dren can be met througli physical education 

Supervisors and teachers working togetlier on a cooperative basis 
can perliaps help to identify more dearly the needs of children of a 
particular community. In this way they will not only contnbute to the 
wise selection of curriculum content but they will be m a position to 
make suitable placement of learning experiences at the various grade 
levels. 

Interests of Children. The terms "needs” and "interests” of 
children are oftentimes used together and interdiangeably In this re- 
gard, there is a possibility that the meaning of these terms may become 
confused For this reason, and for purposes of tlus discussion, these 
two criteria for curriculum content are discussed separately. 

^Vh^le needs of children and interests of children may be closely 
related, there are nevertheless differences which should be taken into 
consideration when activnties ate selected for the curriculum While in- 
terests are, for the most part, acquired as products of environment, needs, 
particularly those of an indivMual nature, are more likely to be innate 
Herein lies one of the main differences in the two criteria as far as the 
selection of activities is concerned For example, a child may demon- 
strate a temporary interest in an activity which may not contnbute to 
his needs at a certain age JevcJ This interest may have perhaps 
aroused because of the child's environment In other words, an older 
brother or a parent might inffuenee a diild to develop an interest m an 
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activity which might not contribute to his needs, or which might possi- 
bly ha\e a detrimental effect as far as his needs are concerned. Despite 
the inevitability of such contingencies, interests of children may serve as 
a valid criterion for the selection of activities. In this connection, it is 
mterestmg to note that the continuous curriculum study of the College 
ysica ’ducation Association,* begun almost three decades ago, has 
een a le to show a rather marked relationship between curriculum 
activities recommended by experts and pupil interest in these same 

arfiviH,»e ^ * 


■ ^ interests may be dependent upon past ex- 

r *'cg3'‘d, interests in certain activities may 

activities are a part of the traditional back- 

Darj^nfe ° n as such have absorbed the interest of 

parents as well as pupils, 

be thornitoM^^^^ Pjiysi^l education activities children’s interest should 
and suDervisorf*^ j physical education teachers 

in the currln 1 ^ certain activity has not been included 

n t an^rnoT not interested 

an cnSelv vaHH f'" *" ^his cannot be considered 

to develop an int(>r^'f^* P“Pjls must be given a fair opportunity 

age levels are somct! *" ®<=*'vity. For example, pupils at certain 
dancing. However afTeT* t? activity like square 

show sufficient interest to iustifv ''"‘Y introduced, pupils may 

of the program ^ mclusion of square dancing as a part 

doice to substan™™ft» J" of scientific objective evi- 

at a certain grade In-el it ^ physical education activity 

to resort to their b<»st ‘ a necessary for supervisors and teachers 

judgments can be supportt?ta’j"b‘''L^''"'“°'; 
in the field. In this -i ^ ^ based upon the opinions of experts 
analyzed in order to periodic literature can be 

|ieve are most worth while activities leaders in the field be- 

It may lack objectivitv somewhat inferential approach, while 

as a criterion for ^*^*J*^ contain enough validity to be used 

Moreover, opinions of ^ ysical education curriculum content. 

In other words, one mav ex^'’!”"’' experience, 

recommendations are made reasonable degree that when 

justify their use. Perhsne • likely to be sufficiently reliable to 

Perhaps m relatively few instances is the concensus 
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of opinion of plijsical educaUon leaders based 
thinking 


entirely on abstract 


CoNTWBUTioss Acnvinrs Make to Odjecitves WTien activ 
.tics are selected for the physical education cumculmn some attempt 
should be made to determine the extent to which the selected actnities 
meet the objectives of education Inotherviords if the optimum develop- 
ment of joiitli IS the ultimate aim of the program the activities in the 
curnailum should be of such a nature that they will make significant 
contrjbutioDs to educational ohjeettves Consequently the extent to 
which the activities meet the ultimate aim of education serves as a 
fundamental basis for the selection of such activities 

Phjsical education is now expected to make rather significant con 
tribulions to the physical social emotional recreational and intellectual 
pliases of education Tlierefore ui so far as possible the activities 
should be selected with this view in mind The question now arises 
of Itow to determine the extent to which a certain activity will meet 
the objectives There are few if any known ways of measuring scientif 
ically the value of an activity in terms of its contribution to educational 
objectives As a consequence supervisors and teachers should perhaps 
rate the selected activities m the light of fheir own past training and 
experience taking into consideration local influences on the physical 
education curriculum Figure I suggests a type of chart which might 
be used for this purpose Activities selected for the physical education 
curriculum may be listed m the space provided and rated on a point 
scale basis with respect to the contribution they make to the objectives 
For example a four point rating scale could be used with connotated 
ratings such as 4-cxcellent 3*good ^ fair and 1 poor In other words 
if an activity received a rating of 4 under "physical it would be the 
rater’s opinion that the activity would make an excellent contribution 
to the ph>sical objective Simibriy all aetmlies should be rated under 


each objective 

By tahins the total of the ratings homontillj a composite rating 
could he obtained in terms of all of the objectives Moreover by talang 
the total of the ratings vertically ejitncnUim builders eonid identify 
those objectives toward which the greatest contributions were being 
made according to the ratings IVhile the opinions of the rates are 
necessarily sabjechve this plan provides an objective method of ulite 
mg the judgments Furthermore the fact that the “«rs should^ 
familiar ivith local eutrieulum problems and needs lends ^droce that 
this procedure should possess snUkient reliability to juslif} its use 
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Tttart 1 

Chart for Rating the CosTRiBtmoNs WnicH Physical Educatioi^ 
AcnViTiES Make to Objectives 



ACTIVITIES 


% 


RECRrATIO*<AL 







Cumcihm Deiehpmttil IH 

single mdii idual On the o i ,„ the contnbn 

hate an opjxiitimity to gite thei p ^ ,„es Furthermore it 

tions tthreh the actrt.nes nny to moke then 

may be necessary tor individual ' sdumtion activity used in one 

oitn decisions That is to say a ,^hjs^^du«.um^ ^ 
school might possibly make “ P” , attain conditions within 

than the same activity in anothe „( op,mon 

the school Also allowances ^ surround ngs 

r^:iutm:,:^:i:k^^o;S--ende„e,.ovvard continuous 

, , _The construenon of 

Cooperative Comealnot D^^'bl a project which involves 
the physical education .Lli while coutnbution 

all or a majority oi °e« mdu^»tamistrators health s«m« 

The personnel involved might well i^ education supervisors of rela^ 
repreVertUtives supervasors ” We all of *«= P''='® 

aro subjects teachers parents and pupl^^ curriculum construrtion 

development supervising “I'i 

The teacher rs the ^'y tfsufcess of the physical rfum 

the learning of pupi^ Fudhe^om ^ C=n«^ 

tinn cumeulum f'^„^J„^„"'c„'„cidiim teacher 

quenUy physical cdum ^ With 

Tsem™ rsCn" "ronl o. a ^m *^y 

Cdm th'atter the following -nelusions 

ReiiT are noteworthy „os, neatly 

^ 5S*--“'^"'‘^'thnnncharereco^ 

»^^dsho.dhetheworknf.heennre 

4 This cooperative iiv 
faculty 
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5. The particular problems with which members of any given 
faculty are concerned form an adequate basis for the in- 
service training program. 

6. A wide \'ariety of activities in which teachers work an<l 
relax together, situations in which they are united in their 
efforts toward the accomplishment of a common task, pro- 
vides a basis for cooperative faculty undertakings 


When teachers take part in curriculum development in cooperation 
with administrators, supervisors, special curriculum consultants, and 
others, the benefits received are perhaps unlimited in terms of profes- 
sional stimulation. Furthermore, this procedure would appear to 
establish better human relationships among teachers, administrators, 
supervisors, and others 

The value which supervisors attach to the place of teachers in 
curriculum de\elopment was clearly indicated in a recent study. F®*" 
example, the duty “organize and work with teacher groups in curric- 
ulum construction” was rated as having a ranking from considerable 
to extreme importance by superior public school physical education 
personnel Perhaps one of the most important contributions the super- 
visor of physical education can make in cooperative curriculum develop- 
ment IS that of furnishing leadership in guiding and directing the activ- 
ities of curriculum planners He has a significant responsibilty in 
terms o «ercising keen judgment in the recommendation or selection 
9 He can help to strengthen the cooperative 

sp^ o wrriculum de^'elopment by recommending committee personnel 
representative of the entire staff. In this connection, the 
committee, along with others as seem necessary, might be 
o provT e or complete representation of all Actions concerned * 

committee 
'i Horizontal committees 
o. VerUcal committees 
'l. Reviewing committee 

made UD production committee is actually 

mrmfe ™ L <>‘>’« committees. In other words, each 

mittecmay'somc^rw re/ciit'TsT'T 

mittee. cierrea to as the steering or clearance com- 

teacher?ar,d>’^‘'(^%'J™“p ^m.tteea are made op of 

For example, one committee mav con«ist 
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so that the best possible revision can be effected. Consequently, some 
systematic means of assembling this information should be dc\'ised. The 
forms illustrated on the followng pages have been found useful for this 
purpose. The examples presented in Figures 2, 3, 4 and 5 are samples 
of a method of collecting curriculum data used by a Supervisor of Ph>S' 
ical Education in the public schools. 

Reports of this nature kept bj* teachers over a period of a semester 
or school jear can be helpful in terms of res’ising the physical education 
curriculum. An analysis of the "outcomes” and “teacher's comments 
can provide a great deal of material svith respect to interests, ne«ls, 
and abilities of pupils. In addition, such factors as progression in 
activities, and possibilities for integration may be noted when the data 
are studied. 


Because of the great number of records and forms which teachers 
are required to fill out, it is recommended that collection of data in this 
manner be on a ^olunta^y basis. In this way, teachers wll be more 
likely to take a keener interest and may perhaps be expected to do a 
more satisfactor}* job in recording information. 

Another important factor in curriculum revision concerns an accu* 
ao»unt of the various t)*pes of activities which make up the program- 
ilus data may be coUected without too much hardship on the part of 
teach^. Figure 6 suggests a form useful for this purpose. Teachers 
may list actmties by name, type, and where they take place. In tins 
way, w w e curriculum is revised the supervisor and teachers have a 
survey of activities preidously used at their disposal. 


. education activity survey may be used for an analysis 

analwM ^ curriculum. In other words, each activitj' may be 

future usefulness. The sample analysis 
Figure 7 shows how game actirities may be analyzed. 
^ bings,^ t^ land of analysis would show if there was a 
develoopit ^^ties in the curriculum. Similar charts can be 

developed for rhjthmic. self-testing, and other types of actirities. 

not the ^ mind that curriculum analysis and revision is 

^ other hand, the e.-entual 

tion of supenisors^ coopera- 

»^ors, teachers, and others in this enterprise. 
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Flgtite 2 

Rtiwr OP Ph\ stcAL Ebucatiov Aenmus to« 

Cvkucaiiru lurxoreucvr 

WttK NUUBSt 7 

TzACHtR _ lUtsll Gbabe 1 Buh- Critral 


This report should be filled out once each week, givwff a foil accourt cf the 
tHO organrrcd phjsical education aetniCr penodi for that week Tlease nuke out 
the report m duplicate one for the supervisor and one for yourself 

Some of the broader elassificattons of physcat education are free Play 
Actmfies (activities of the individiul pupils choce) Self Testing Activities (repe 
skipping ball boimong stunts etc.) Games (hunting chasing iimutir^ team 
group relays), Rhythmic Actvities (smgmg games skipping dascirg etc) 

In regard to outcomes please cons dcr how the actintics meet the reeds and 
interests of pupds as Vi'elt as the sfciU and ability with which the activ es are 
executed. 

Ffease fecf free to cotnmcnf since tfiese reports wiff he used as a 6uis tor 
IroproTing the physical education cumeulunv 


Aetiiffy 
CAME-LOOBY LOO 
PLAYGROUND 
WHOLE GROUP 


Outcomfj 

XfOST CHILDREN l\ERE ABLE 
TO USE CORRECT ARif OR 
FOOT WITH AID OF TAGS 
PLACED ON LEFT ARM 

Trorher’r Comment 
NEEDS TO BE PLAYED OFTEV 
RATHER THAN TOO MUCH 
REPETITION ON ONE DAI 


Aefit'tiy 

CAME-^OU CANT HAV'E IT 
(A CAME DEWSEO Dl 
TtLhCHER AND ailL- 
DUEN) 

RULES ADOPTED BY CHIL- 
DREN 

I OPPONENT NOT CLOSER 
THAN ARMS LENGTH 
2. DO NOT RUN WITH BAU- 

3 DO NOT HOLD BALI 
LONGER 7HAV S COUNTS 

4 DO NOT COVER TAGS. 

Outcomes 

IT WAS BETTER TODA^ BUT 
STILL ISNT TOO SUCCESSFUl- 
SOME CHILDREN UKE IT 
OTHERS FIND IT TOO ROUGH 

Teaeher'i Comm/*l 
WE WILL TR^ IT ONCE AGAIN 
IF SOT SUCaiSSFULWEVViU 

DROP rr UNTIL LATER V HEN 
IT iflCHT BE ADAPTED TO 
the room _____ 
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Fifnre 3 

Rmi2T or Physical Educatws' Actiyities Foe 
CURZICCHm iMPWntMEST 

Week KumbesS 

Teach EE. Miss M. Geade 1 Bldg. Central 


This report should be filled out once each %\eck, giving a full account of the 
Uo organized physical education activity periods for that week. Please make 
out the report in duplicate, one for the supervisor and one for j ourself. 

Some of the broader classifications of physical education are Free Play 
Activiues (activities of the indivndtial pupil's choice) Self-Testing Activihcs 
(rope skipping, ball bounang, stunts, etc); Gaines (hunting, chasing, imitative, 
team, group, relays) ; Rhythmic Activities (singing games, skipping, dancing, etc.). 
^ In re^rd to outcomes please consider how the activities meet the needs and 
mteres^ of pupils as well as the slaU and ability with which the activiu'es are 
executed. 

™ Uiese report, wll be uMd as a basis for ■»' 

proving the physical educaUon curriculum 


Activity 

throwing and catch- 
ing 

IVHOLtROOlt 

PLAYGROUND 

GROUPS. 

OTWR paong each 

one group to other in 
NUMERICAL ORDER. LEADERS 

keep score witootScs 

Outcomes 

liked this ac- 

Teaeher^s Comment 

best to CHAVr-r 

^SuTSnd™ 


Activity 

GAME— RUN FOR YOUR SUP- 
PER 

WHOLE ROOM 
PLAYGROUND 


Outcomes 

CHILDREN ALWAYS LIKE 
THIS GAME. IT AROUSES 
THOUGHT AND ALERTNESS 


Teacher’s Comment 
I BELIEVE THE CHILDREN 
COULD NOW BE DIVIDED 
INTO TtVO GROUPS WHEN 
^VE PLAY SO THERE WOULD 
BE MORE TURNS 
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Flfore S 

Retost ot Physicai. Edccattov Aciivims ret 

CCKSlCtXUM IjlFaOVEME.*fT 
Wmc Kevsot 18 

Teach rs Mus M. Geabe 1 Blpc. 


This report should be filled out once each wcelc, giving a foil account 
two organized physical educatkja acUvily periods for that week. Please 
out the report in dupheate, one for the supervisor and one for jrourself. 

Some of the broader classifications of physical edecaticn are . 

Activities Cactinties of the individual pupil's choice) Self-Testing 
(rope skipping, ball bouncing, stunts, etc.) ; Games (hunting, cha^g. ^ 

team, group, relays) ; Rhythmic Activities (singing games, skipping, dand^^ ^ 
In regard to outcomes please consider how the activities meet the oew 
interests of pupils as well as the sldll and aKllty with which the activities et® 
executed. 

Please feel free to comment since these reports will be osed as a basis for en 
proving the physical education curriculom. 


Activity 

GAilE-NUilBERS CHAKGE 

PLAYGROUND 

WHOLE CLASS 


Aetiniy 

SELF-TESTING AfHTVlTlES — 
CLASSROOil 
BROKE UP THE 
GROUPS INTO WHATEVER THE 
INDIVIDUAL CHILD NEEDED 
PRACTICE AND CARRIED 
FIVE ACTIVITIES AT A TI^ 
CHOSE DIFFERENT LEADERS. 


Outcomes 

CHILDREN ALWAYS RECEIVE 
A GREAT DEAL OF ENJOY- 
MENT FROM THIS GAME. 


Outcomes 

SEVERAL CHIIDREN WERE 
ABLE TO MARK UP ACHIEVE- 
MENTS ON THE CHART 


Teacher's Commen! 
VARIED DIRZenONS BY NUM- 
BERING ONLY TO SEVEN 
THEN “IT” CALLS ALL OF ONI 
NUitBER TO CHANGE, SUCIi 
AS TOURS” NOT SO ilAKI 
NUMBERS TO REMEMBEl 
THIS WAY AND AT THE SAMI 
TIME MORE children AEl 
ACTIVE. 


Teacher's Comment 
WE will TRY THIS AGAIN 
SOON THEN THE WHOLE 
SQUAD UTLL BE PRACTICING 
WHAT IT NEEDS TO COM- 
PLETE THE ACTIVITIES WE 
HAVE ATTEMPTED SO FAR. 
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Figore 6 

Physical Education 
AcnvitY SuvYEv 

Teacher Grade Buhd jio 

D recboos 

PlcRse U$t below all of the physca) cducatoa acbvitjes n whch your pup Is 
engage during the year Name the actyty tell what type it is (game, rhythnuc, 
self testing etc ) and nd cate whether indoor or outdoor The first three spaces 
are samples 
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Questions For Discussion 

1. what concept u the modem camcahim ra physical education bas»d? 

A What are some of the factors which infloence tj« physical educaticm curnculi-m ’ 

J Why >s it often necessaiy to rewrt toaduJt exper/ercer m comodam pknmng? 

c supervisor play m cooperaUve curnculum development* 

5 \yhat IS meant by horizontal and vertical committees with taptci to curnculum 
planning* 

6 How can the supervisor give teachers greater responsibility in curriculum 
revision? 

7 Ust the chart m Figure 7 to analyze several game activities with which jou 
are familiar. 

8. Construct an analysis chart similar to Figure 7 to be used to analyze rhythmic 
activities or self tesUng activities 


Suggested Oa«s ActititiM 

1. Form a panel discussion group to discuss the need for greater emphasis on 
physical education curriculum planning 

2 Form a panel dliscassion group for (he purpose of discussing needs of children 
and youth as a criterion for curriculum content 

3 Write a brief summary on pupil mterest as a basis hr curriculum content 

4 Use the chart m Figure t to rate several physical education activities on (he 
basts of the contributions they malce to objectives 

5 Analyze Figures 2, 3, 4 and 5 and write a brief summary on how these reports 
might be used in curriculum revision 
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FKILITIES AND EQUIPMENT IN 
THE SUPERVISION PROGRAM 


Definition of Termft— The tern facilities should perhaps 
refer to permanent types of structures requiring either indoor or out 
door space Such units as gymnasia, switnmmg pools and playgrounds 
are examples of physical education facilities Equipment' generally 
concerns a variety of items of a somewhat less permanent nature than 
facilities In other words, such items as gymnasium mats and apparatus 
might be categorued as equipment ut the physical education program 
Items' of an expendable nature whiA are consumed over a relatively 
short period of time are usually referred to as ' supplies ’ Included in 
this classification are such articles as halls and nets which need to be 
replaced continually 


When definitive measures are taken to describe the terms eqmp- 
meiit" and ‘‘supplies.* the technical differentiations are readily discernible 
Nevertheless, physical educators have heai prone to use these two tms 
interchangeably, and m many raslanoes the term ' 
used to identify those matenals which would legally M into th 
classification of supplies This classdiabon iwU be loBowrf b«>“' “ 
precedent and en^dieuey The term •lustruct.o^ matemi jh® 
used here should be interpreted to mean any part of the ^ 

ment, or supplies which has either a direct or ludirect bearuig on the 
teaching learning situation 


Nuluru of the Problem -It has been mentioned ^ 

throughout this teal that facWies and 
the physical education program Unhlie many of 
where htUe more than the regular classroom is 

non rcuircs relatively large Vt^tSan jl “t" 

sufficient equipment m carrying out s 
the needs of all pupils 
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Comparatively few schools possess sufficient facilities and equip* 
meat for an optimum program of physical education. \\Tiile improve- 
ments in facilities and equipment may be noted over the years, it has 
recently been estimated ttet some four to six million pupils in the 
pubbc schools are being denied proper education because of inadequate 
facilities. Such factors as inflationary prices and unavailable materials, 
combined with a huge increase in total school enrollment has made it 
difficult for the public schools to keep pace with pupil needs as far as 
fadlities and equipment are concerned Consequently, supervisors and 
teachers should be e.xpected to utilize to fullest advantage that which 
is available. Specific problems involved in adapting the physical edu- 
cation program to available fedlities at the different school levels vvill 
be dealt with in succeeding chapters. The pri mar y* purpose of this 
chapter will be to discuss some of the major responsibilities of the super- 
visor of ph} sical education with respect to fadlities and equipment. 

Tnnctlona of the Supervisor XTBlch Pertain to Facilities and 
Equipment — It may be recalled that the duties of public school physi- 
ral education personnel identified in a recent study were enumerated in 
Chapter V. One of the classifications was concerned with those duties 
perta^g to fadlities, equipment, and supplies. These duties are pre- 
^t m tabular form with respect to frequency of performance (Table 
\ 1), and degree of difficulty and hrportance (Tables VII and VIII). 
It sh^d pCThaps be repeated here that the "frequency'’ terms in Table 
VI should be mterpreted as follows; 


^ performed regularly once or more a 

performed regularly once or more in two 
A *? ^ as once a week, 
a- ^ ^ duty performed once or more a month but not 
as ottm as once m two weeks. 

Infrequently— A duty performed once or twice a year. 

for yaolitie*.— The main responsibility of planninj 

tects perhaps be placed in the hands of school archi- 

inz situatifm persons OMicemed with the teacher-pupil learn 

been iustified Jh ” physical education personnel have no doubi 

a ^ ^ cZ.- Jr, 
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,0 consult u,th persons svho nre d- 

w,thm the last decade superrisors ‘ache s o p y 

Lave been gtven nrore j^ot “ sonnel on a 

plated The ““'■ "S ,„Wuals should 

consultant basis is indeed a 

be m a posrtton to render worth »h.le ^ ^ 

Supers.sors and jeopardise the larr 

tors mvoh mg physical c u i„i* acnects of the program Moreo\er, 

mg situation and curtail « orth w , ?*^e their needs hnoien dunng 
they should be giten the ^ tor this contingency 

the planning (or the new ]^Je^'„Jiige tachers to mahe 

when It arises supenisors ^ improvement of facilities 

frequent recommendations ‘ ^ y kept along with other 

A record of these w.th regard to faahues In 

data which the supcrtisor “S'* a continuous survey of 

this tvay the supervisor will have at ban 

needed facilities , ,kat he is to be consulted 

When a supervisor faali.ies he should pertaps 

about planning for new „ ler communities wher ”e« 

.„ nise, physiol education P"®”"”'' this way he wiU be 
Siti=s\ave recently "fmade and as = consequence 

likely to profit by faalmes ma> be realized 

more effective utilization of the Physical EducaUon 

Snpervfsion of S»"'‘»^J™fJ'“„cipal is eapectrf a asu|-^ 

ever, some of these P ^ ^,sor of physical c j,g the 

other school personnel ^^^the responsibility fo 

quently be c^led ”P°" ^ cduotion facilities fn^^^ j„,„bute to 

sanitary conitmns o p y ,b„se factors concerned 

may he part of his 1 |,,j'^by'ia' ><1"““““ [„|i anthonty m 

healthful hung as a chicil-n is not P' j admerlo 

If the supervisor of P’’) p,. „>cd as consultant 

this regard he she iid u a4mtmstrators mil 

make recommendations to preservation of P P , o! ihe 

Factors which J^ masures m the ""SUfore, 

indeed be instrumental as 1 cal ' adietse sani- 

teacher pupil lea^t’Jf „^“n,ist tachers m detretmg 
supervisors should attempt to as 
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1 Partiapate in planning of new 
faQlities 

2 Evaluate facilities, equipment 
and supples including inspec 
tion for safety hazards and 
cleanliness 

3 Evaluate and select or rccom 
mend all types of instructional 
materials 

4 Supervise sanitary conditions 
of physical education and ath 
letic facilities 

S Supervise sanitary conditions 
of buildings including lunch ' 
rooms and rest rooms 
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4 Supervise sanitary conditions of physical ediica 
tioii and athletic facilities 

5 Supervise sanitary conditions of buildlnRS in 
eluding lunch rooms and rest rooms 
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tary conditions which might in some way detract from the physical edu- 
cation program. Physical education facilities should perhaps be con- 
tinuously evaluated with respect to cleanliness and other sanitaiy fea- 
tures. When possible, preventive measures should be taken to insure 
sanitary conditions in the physical education plant. Such factors as 
shower and locker room sanitation and cleanliness of equipment ^n 
help to control certain typies of communicable infections among pupils 
Furthermore, a great deal can be accomplished if supervisors and teach- 
ers provide for some plan of standardization with regard to certain 
conditions which make for healthful living. For example, certain regu- 
lations concerning physical education uniforms and the use of towels 
should perhaps be established by the supervisor with the help of 
teachers. 


Selection of Instructional Materials. — ^The actual purchase of 
mstructional materials should usually be left to the school purchasing 
agent, business manager, or others delegated that responsibilitj’. How- 
ever, the supervisor of physical education and his co-workers should be 
giv« an opportunity to select or recommend instructional materials 
needed in the physical education program. 

The effica^ of this plan is obvious since supervisors and teachers 
are in an ideal position to know what instructional materials will best 
meet the needs of pupils Consequently, the selection of instructional 
materials should be made on a cooperative basis. The supervisor along 
wth representative members of the staff might well formulate the group 
responsibility for selection of materials In addition to 
® P ^'^cation personnel, other individuals capable of making 
a contribution in the selection of materials might well be 

Mtn ^onp. For example, other school personnel, board of 

A r pupils might be included 

rmtfT;altV ® P^^’sonnel of the group for the selection of instructional 

criteria be!ng^eSS''tvh'^h"'^"'^H'’^ 

of all 1 '^hich VNouId serve as a basis for the selection 

others materials. In this connection, staff members and 

cal education leadership of a competent supervisor of physi- 

those ^terials which are most 

It may be noted that iVt education instructional materials 

be deLeatedlo^: 
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1 Materials Should Be Selected on the Basis of Pupil 
Needs and Interests Materials which meet the needs and interests 
of pupils are likely to ha\e the greatest effect on the teacher pupil learn 
tng situation In order to provide for the needs and interests of a great 
majority of pupils materials should be selected which provide for m 
dividual differences If this factor is taken into consideration proMsion 
for mduidual learning is Ikely to result as well as learn ng in large 
group actmtj 

2 Materials Should Be Selected for Durabilitv and Util 
ITY Materials should be selected m terms of the amount of use that 
pupils will be able to derive from them. In this respect materials 
should be sturdy enough to Hithstand constant use A!«o mult pie 
use of materials should be taken into consideration when selections 
are made 


3 Materials Selected Should Be Such That They Will 
Promote the Welfare and Safety of Pu?ils In that physical 
education is predominantly concerned with active physical paitiapation 
mstnictiOTul materials should be «!elected which will contribute to physi 
cal development of pupils However in the selection of such material 
It IS of extreme importance that the safety factor be taken into con 
sideration In other words materials designed to meet the needs and 
mtcrests of pupils should idso be considered from the safety point of 
view l^cause unsafe matenal can detract immeasurably from the ulti 
mate goal of total growih and development of youth 


DUlribulIon of Instructional Materials —The plan of drstribu 
tion of instructional materials will depend largely upon the size of the 
school system All school systems regardless of size are 1 kely to 
have a centra! distributing agency Many of the larger systems have 
a central storehouse for the distribution of instructional materi-ils In 
some of the smaller school systems where a central storehouse is not 
feasible distribution of matenak may be channeled through the office 
of the superintendent of schools In some cases the ^rson m dir«t 
charge of the physical education program will ha^c full responsiblty 
for distribution of materials 

of the plan of distribution used the supervisor of physi 
t j ^ Leeo a close check on all materials so that 1 e will 

educa ,on shouM k-P ^ Sup,rv,sor. should perhaps 

r“« Srr^ki^P a of „ hand 
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Included here \\ould be improvised materials and other items 
were not received through routine distribution. In this way the su^^^ 
visor will be in a better position to keep accurate records with rega 
to each individual school’s needs. ^ . 

In school systems where instructional materials are limited it 
be advisable lor materials to flow from one school to anot er. 
other words, activities might perhaps be scheduled in 
tliat all of the schools would receive equal use from the limited ins ni 
tional materials. For example, if there is a limited number of s e 
balls, each school in the system might stagger the scheduling lor t i 
particular activity so that all schools could use the basketballs at one 
time or another. When this procedure is followed there will be eq^ 
opportunity for all the pupils in all of the schools to benefit from ^ 
materials which are available. 

The supervisor plays a very important part in this in that it wnh 
likely be his responsibility to coordinate the use of instructional materia s 
through proper distribution. Inasmuch as the supervisor will 1^ 
miliar with the type of activities which arc adaptable to the facilities o 
the various schools, he should be in a strategic position to see that 
ultimate utility is exerdsed with regard to a\’anable instructiona 
materials. 

Appraisal and E>alualion of Instructional Materials. — In order 
to receive the greatest amount of utilization from physical education 
instructional materials, these materials should perhaps be continuously 
appraised and evaluated by supervisors and teachers. It is ordinarily 
advisable for staff members to devise tentative standards for the vari* 
ous instructional materials to be used, particularly with regard to the 
rates of consumption. In this w'ay supervisors and teachers will be 
more likely to give a more valid appraisal of materials used and con- 
sequently proN'ide an opportunity for greater utilization. 

It is a highly important factor that supervisors and teachers ap- 
praise and evaluate those materials immediately available with respect 
to^ their specific use in the program. Frequently, materials which 
might appear to be obsolete with respect to their original purpose can 
be utilized to good advantage. For example, many schools have stored 
aw-ay materials such as Indian clubs in a remote place due to the fact 
that the original purpose for which this equipment was intended is 
perhaps now a part of "vanishing America ” Other schools make full 
use o such material in a variety of games and other activities. 
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In reality, manj schools are Wcely to possess certain eouipmwit 
wbch if put to use would help them to attain a better balanced tmd 
well rounded program One nay oi assuring- Ml use of all available 
irateriais is to make sure that staff members appraise and eraluafe 
them properly The supervisor pla>s a veiy important part m t!at 
he can help teachers develop criteria for evaluation and for the best use 
of instructional materials m the ph)sical education program 


Care of bstnictionol Materials —Closely related to appraisal of 
instructional materials is the problem of proper care of such items 
Since many physical education departments must operate on a limited 
budget, It becomes essential that materials receive proper care so that 
optimum benefit may accrue from their use Furthermore, proper care 
of these materials should be taken into consideration for the safetj and 
welfare of pupils For example, pupils may be placed m a position of 
jeopardy with respect to their pl^icaf welfare when faulty equipment 
18 used Moreover, many acadents which occur m the physical ^uca 
tion program can be eliminated when staff members appreciate the 
importance of the proper care of equipment In this regard, supervisors 
and teachers should be ever on the alert to detect unsafe equipment 
For example, pta>groun(i equipment which is m constant use should 
be inspected frequently for safety harards and faulty equipment should 
be reported for immediate repair 

It would perhaps be advisable for supervisors to work with teachers 
m establishing standards for the care and prcseiration of materials 
These standards should be devised on the basis that materials used 
should conform to specifications as nearly as possible Such considera 
tions as proper inflation of balls and protection of certain tj-pcs of 
materials from the elements along wth many others seems to have 
one very worth while basic, fundameotaJ purpose That is, when ma- 
terials conform as nearly as possible to specifications, it is more likely 
that the use of these matcnals will be more conduave to the teacliing of 
skills, and learning wnl! no doubt be faalitated 


The Use of Horaeniade Ecpiipmcnl— Jfany scliool S}^tems are 
hamper^ by inBufficient funds for physiol riuabon ojuipmcnt and 
supplies Because of this fact It seems essenlul that supervisors and 
teachers investigate all of the possibilities for otom.ng mutable equip 
meat for use in the prOEtam One soch possihil.t) mipht inrlude 
use of homemade equipment Perhaps the major responsMitj of ll« 
supervisor lies m his encouraging teachers to use Iheir mgeunilr m 
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the improMsation of equipment Furthermore, he should perhaps make 
suggestions that teachers might make some of their oum materials 
Moreo\er, the supervisor should perhaps assume the responsibilitj o 
seeing that all homemade materials conform as nearly as possible to 
specifications This can be accomplished by furnishing correct patterns 
for construction to the persons who plan to build materials 

One important feature in constructing homemade equipment is 
that it makes it possible for effective integration to be earned on with 
other departments For example, it is possible that certain articles of 
equipment ma> be made b> the high school industrial arts department 
The construction of such items as jumping standards and balance beams 
might well be a project of this department It provides a worth-while 
learning experience for some pupils, and at the same time the phj steal 
education department acquires equipment that might otherwise have 
been inaccessible because of lack of funds 

In addition to the construction of new equipment, old equipment 
can be salvaged with the idea m mind of making it over for use m 
the program For example, old leather basketball covers which have 
lost their shape may be stuffed with suitable material and used for ft 
v-arietj of games and activities In this regard, supervisors 
teachers sometimes create new activities and then devise suitable equip* 
ment by renovating or making over old equipment for use in the 
new activity 

The supervisor should coordinate all ideas and suggestions for 
improvisation of equipment and construction of new equipment, and cir- 
culate these suggestions among the vanous schools m the sjstem so 
ttmt all teachers will receive the benefit of the ideas and suggestions 
of others 


Questions for Discussion 

1 » nwiant hy the term ' mstructiona! matcnals? ' 

eduratf^ ° which Complicate the problem of adequate physical 

education faahties for all schools? 

4 %\lut Is th^ in planning for new faahties’ 

naterials? ' wpemsor and teachers m the selection of instructional 

»Wrv,5or m the d.itnta 
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SUPERVISION IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION AT 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LEVEL 

Development and Status of Elementary School FhysT^ 
Education. — ^Recent de> elopments in elementary school ph>sic3l edu 
cation indicate that this phase of the physical education program is one 
of the most rapidly growing areas in the entire field. Many of 
de\elopments have occurred during the last decade and are manifest 
in a number of ways 

There has been an expansion of textual materials along ^'ith the 
publication of numerous articles in the periodical literature giving at- 
tention to physical education at the elementary school !e\'el. The in- 
auguration of an Elementary School Physical Education Section at the 
national convention of the American Association for Health, Ph}'si^ 
Education and Recreation in 194S serves as further evidence that in- 
creased impetus is being gi%en to this highly significant factor in the 
total education of the elementarj* school pupil. A more recent indica- 
tion of a growing interest in this area w’as noted in 1951 in the report 
of the National Conference on Physical Education for Children of 
Elementary School Age.“ 

Although elementary school physical education is currently going 
through a period of phenomenal growth and development, the notion 
t^t it is an entirely new field should be dispeUed. This is eridenced by 
me fact that se\eral philosophers and educators throughout the ages 
have had kindly feelings toward physical education activities with re- 
spert to the COTgmity of these acti^ ities to learning Some consideration 
m t IS irection was noficeable in the early Greek culture when Plato 
^ ted that perhaps all early education might be a sort of play and 
In *= 17th century Locke indicated 
that “tldrm should get plenty of exercise early in hfe, and this opinion 
n-as a^ hdd by Rousseau a century later. Christian Salzmann at- 
emp to carry out the ideas of these men to a certain extent nhen he 
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opened a school Coc s^ah chddcen ^ otph^^l e". 

^ Tvt>= I'e It 

the area of elementary school P''l® attributed to it m mod 

road m reaching the lerel of ^ "„aau educators noted 

em education Although som progress at times has been im 

lU ralue m terms of learning ob,ectives ivhich 

peded because of divergent vieus * ^^.„,ahes conducted dur 
might be accomplished For ^ P contnbuted to the idea 

mg the latter part of the last J jp „( physical activity ivas 

among some school men that the ma P ^ penods of mental 

solely that of a relief from the mMO previous fatigue 

“pLion In 1855 4a. die m 

studies of Burgerstein- ' STlreise served as a stimubn 

terjection of a short period of physw ^ some pub c 

to the mental performance "-h* ,a„ea.,on reluctantly justify 
school administrators viho accept y, ,P,„rd the reh M 

tt only m terms of the “"'"'tlVw“ p' '”^Trl “ 
mental fattgue If this were 18'^^ designed only for the 'f 
physical education " iS 

lease of mental tension might be jus „„ 

teaming experiences to be p ^ ^ ^.rtain exte" J 

tion program This 1“* ^"seems to be a “”L,red 

survey- which indicated program and toward the org. 

tbemoreorlessbapharardWcoP „,„eb 

rn be an abundimce of cout^^ 

There appears to elemenu^ 

indicates that there ate ,,,5 [ollowmg passaB 

cal education In this c ^y qI note ' 

Democracy o«d EducoUo„ is worthy 

Expenence has their "aturf '”P“ torfen 

at phylS actmtms Y^t,'’S.agc"’"'‘ “ 

play going to school IS a joy 

and learning is easier 
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"Sometimes, pcrhajis, plajs, games, and constructive occu- 
pations are resorted to only for these reasons, witli emphasis 
upon relief from the tedium and strain of 'regular' school work. 
There is no reason, however, for using them merely as agreeable 
di\ersions. Study of mental life has made c\idenl tlic funda- 
mental worth of native tendencies to explore, to manipulate 
tools and materials, to construct, to give expression to jo}OU5 
emotions, etc. When exercises which arc prompted by these 
instincts are a part of the rcgidar school program, the whole 
pupil is engaged, the artificial gap between life in school and 
out is reduced, motives arc afforded for attention to a large 
variety of materials and processes distinctly educative in ef- 
fect, and cooperative associations which gi\c information a 
social setting are providc<l. In short, the grounds for as- 
signing to play and active work a definite place in the cur- 
riculum are intellectual and social, not matters of temporary’ 
expediency and momentar)* agrccablcness. Without something 
*• possible to secure the normal estate of 

ettecuve learning; namely, lliat knowledge-getting be an out- 
^o^\ih of activities having their own end, instead of a school 


More recently, Rarick** has expressed a need for a redirection in 
emphasis in physical education by stating that : 

cducatioo programs as they now’ function 
1 ♦V*' to the individuals at the secondary’ 

to ^ "''th far too little attention being given 

to the children m the elementary schools." 

probably constitutes one of the most im- 
tn the American plan of education, and it is fundamental 

ediir-itSr, t of the child to see that he gets a good 

Si it is not surprising that physi- 

attention tJ" '^lenientary curriculum is being given increased 
school pill concern which some persons in public elementary 

experiences Tn^th will include many and varied 

subject fields ‘his experience, all the 

dispensable partner eontributions to make An in- 

education ’’ cooperative venture is physical 
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Tmea of Elemenlary School Orgonizal.on -Indiidrf among 
.he .vh.ch ^^ 0 "^ “..r tl 

LriahTno— 

mentary school should be „e,Eh.cd ,n exactly 

an easy matter ,f the factors men toned atove 

the right amounts Unfortunate y in y 3 „ be 

case and as a consequence a >anct) of tjpes B 
found at the elementary school level ^-rntlment the most feasible 

In aery small schools w* => "?"He r^n Whtlc tins typo 
arrangement may be to base tdl ,, nevertheless occurs in 

I'e areas" ::Slr.fTca"n“‘bc"pm 

ayailable for operaUng determining the grade limit 

Insuffiaent funds may also of the larger communities In 

of the elementary school . „„rate on the traditional eight 

other words those . -b eight m the elemenlao school 

lour plan include grades ™' ^ perhaps receding and being r 

However this plan of nees'iby six year or seven year ele 

placed in a large number 0 “ „el„ding the kindergarten as the lower 
mentary schools with the 1»"' ' fjes one through three arc 

grade limit In the six year j six may he referred 

S;" .rrnwL^urp’c" P,ii,osop,,y ^ * 

foniier places the rcs^*' departmental pl n pii^~ < ,„ 

single grade on <>"' ‘“*,U specrahsB in each of .he subyec 
teachers who afc contrmersv among 

“"“The men. of f-jr ^ 
so,„ecleme.ilacy"'”° 
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each have been postulated in recent years. The educational pendiduin 
has ftdled to s^^ing into proper balance, and the idea of departmen ^ 
tion at the elementaiy school level appears to be receding at the 
time. Perhaps one of the chief reasons for this lies in the feet 
many educators see in the classroom teacher plan a more desi 
means of focusing the center of interest upon the pupil. 


Need for Supervision at the Elementary School Level. ^ 
preponderance of interest directed toward elementary school physi 
education in the last decade has brought with it a distinct need ^ 
provision of adequate supervision. Perhaps one of the greatest n 
for supervision lies in the fact that the great majority of elementary 
school teachers in the past have had little preparation in the area o 
physical education While teacher-training institutions in some cases 
are maldng attempts to remedy this situation, the fact remains that a vast 
number of persons who have been teadiing for many jears are inade- 
quately prepared to conduct elementary school physical education aetjv 
ides. Hence, when an organized physical education program is ® 
augurated in an elementary school it becomes advisable that teachers be 
given some assistance in carrying out the program. 

^ ^Vhile seme teacher-training institutions are thinkinf in terms of 
tr^nlng elementary school physical education specialists, there does not 
seem to be a major trend in this direction at the present time. Further- 
more, the current emphasis seems to be in the direction of preparing 
teachers for regular classroom teaching with b'mited stress being placed 
on e special subject areas. Perhaps one of the reasons for this is the 
presmt extreme shortage of elementary school classroom teachers, a 
con lUon wluch is expected to exist for some time to come. 

Vi fetroduction of more and more organized elementarj' school 
physical education programs into the pubhe schooU along with a cur- 
^ s ortage of teachers, and inadequately trained teachers in physical 
^^hon, combine to make supervision an essentiality. Data from 
A point up more dearly this intense need for supervnsiou- 

mentioned earlier in this chapter, revealed that State 
vision in ^“Cation see a need for (1) more adequate super" 

f21 better physical education in local school S 3 rstems, 

throuph in. teachers, (3) strengthening the program 
pie in the providmg source materials for peo- 

ce supervisory practices in the elementary schools of 
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fhe Umfcd States identified (fee foHowjng as chief lacks m the prepant 
tion of classroom teachers to handle i^jsical cducat«>n (1 > repertoire 
ot activiUes, (2) knowledge concerned uith analysis ol skills and (3) 
background on methods of teadnog physical education 

The general concensus of expert opinion indicates thtt (he follomng 
factors should be combined to tdiaractenre a «cJJ rounded phj-s cal cd« 
cation program m the elementary school 

1 Adequate medical examinations for die puipose of de 
termining the extent p/ parimpahon for a)) children 

2 Time allotment of aj^roximately 30 minutes of daily in 
struction for primary grades and 60 minutes for upper 
elementary grades 

3 Adequate outdoor and indoor faafities and sufficient equip 
ment to accommodate a variety of activities in the program 

4 Segregation of boys and girls at the upper efementary school 
level for partiapation m certain rigorous activities 

5 Adequately trained teachers uho have an appreciation of the 
objects es and learning products of physical education 

It may readily be seen that elementary school physical eduation 
in Its present status will incur difficulty m approximating these fictors 
wrth any degree of entirety Conseqaentfy, (he extent to nhidi these 
considerations may be met will depend largely upon the kind and amount 
of supervision that is available 

Responsihiluy for Teothing— ^V^lle the type of organisation 
may influence teaching responsibility to a certain extent this need not 
always necessarily be the case The responsibiVty for teaching physical 
education jn the elementaty school may more likely be dependent upon 
the factors influencing the type of organication than the orgamaation 
Itself This point wit be brought out more clearly in the entu/ng d/^ 
cussion of teaching responsibility 

There are several m which tlie responsibility for tcaclung 
physical education m the elementary school may be designated. Tfse 
following list enumerates seme of the situations currently emplcped 

1 Kesponsibifity centered irith the ebssroom teacher 

2 Responsibility centered wth the specially trained teacher of 

physical education 

3 Responsibility h t^h the classroom teacher and the 

speaallytniinedtcacher 

4 Re^ponsniltvccntereduitfitfiesupenisor 
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The Classroom Teacher. In a large majority of elementary 
schools maintaining organized physical education programs, the class- 
room teacher must assume the responsibility of teaching. In a study of 
State Departments of Education approximately 57 per cent of the 
States replying indicated that where physical education was taught the 
instruction was entirely in the hands of the classroom teacher. One of 
the strengths of this plan may be in the promise that it holds in making 
the pupil the center of interest. Moreover, this may be the only plan 
available to many schools due to an insufficient number of trained ele- 
mentary school physical education specialists. 

Despite the values attributed to the policy of placing the responsi- 
bility for the teaching of elementary school physical education on the 
classroom teacher, there are nevertheless certain disadvantages of the 
plan. For example, it is not likely that all classroom teachers will have 
an interest in teaching physical education. This may be brought about 
by previous undesirable personal experiences in physical education. 
Moreover, some older teachers may feel that they have passed that stage 
m We when they should engage in such activities. Furthermore, there 
IS the possibility that a few teachers may look upon physical education 
only of free play and consequently believe that there is 
t^chmg Incidentally, this attitude on the part of some 
t^ey look askance upon the in- 
nnfnrtimrt ^ organized program into their school. This is indeed 

leamin ^ t e opportunity to guide and direct many worth-while 
learning experiences may be lo^ 

teache^^n ^P^thetic view of physical education by some classroom 
r? ^ discredited. Howe^-er. it can be offset 

classroom ImT ^ P^O'^dmg for adequate supervision. The types of 

sistance Consen without sufficient advice and as- 

r^m reicherr^r^ that most class- 

education, can’ doTsatUfa°cto^^'- experience in physical 

sion is available. This recomm provided good supen-i- 

Xational Conference on Phvdc^S'®” substantiated by the recent 

School Age’* ^^hen it was^sLtcdth^'"^^'°" Elementarj- 

ties, though basiaUvno^m*^*^**'"^ physical education activi- 
struction. inclS “ ^ tl’ose needed for all in- 

1 . A genuine liking for duldren. 
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2 Good l.caUh-phjs.cal M^ity soimd mental atti 
tude, emotional balance, and social 

3 Physical shilU— efficient posture and body mechanics 
and abilitv m a vanet\ of recreation activities 

4 Abihtv to get along with people— especiailv 

5 Understandings and interests that stem rom a 

6 C^lTofchildrcn gm« and Icani^nd sKiU 
children 

Enpenence b.s shonn that a 

the teaching of phj sical education upon jU^jiual In this con 

combined with adetpiate snperyision „ signiUcant and note 

nection. the following expression by UMer s gn 

worthy , , 

' This IS a worUbje. m ihat'lt gives 

found effeclire It is the „vestmenl the comma 

the greatest return upon the fiMna 

nitj^s made m the 'Vo„ ,o“.t can be made 

standpoint of education „( the improteroent of 

the greatest impact “P™ ,, becomes tbe most popular 
teaching Properly „( tST name quichly comes to 

SA:"Lrrre\et^^^ receives ttan by Cher plans 

T..E Special Teacek 

stances where the total „!d teachers The sum, 

ical education rests entirely that in only ' 

ol 44 state departments of e^ nonceabl) prominent fVhile 
was the use of the speaahst ^ schools than in pub ' 

Situation IS perhaps more pf special teachers in t ® P ^ 

schools, there is some indication '•» j ' „ [j,, elementary sc 

scliools IS gaming favor m f”' P^“ gj^ms have been 
where organired physiol emploj'd •“ ° ireVing 

troduced, a special teacher has P positions , 

cal education classes In ■“"y “ rfommantly m the secondar, 

filled by men whose preparation to been P ^ 

school field cituation has brought w i 

This particular type of , „[ the practice which P 

certain amonnl of critiasm, particnUrly 
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a special physical education teacher in the priniaty' grades. While 
much speculation has taken place, it is doubtful at the present time 
whether an objective and unbiased comparison can be made between this 
plan and that of having the classroom teacher assume responsibili^' for 
teaching. This is due to the fact that there has not been sufficient ex- 
perience with situations where the special teacher has been employed 
to teach all of the elementarj* school physical education classes. 

Most of the criticism which has been directed toward this plan has 
been concerned wth the undesirable effect that it might have upon the 
pupils. Perhaps one objection to the plan which has been given little 
consideration is one of an administrative nature. It has been mentioned 
previously that there is a shortage of specially trained teachers at the 
elementary school le\’el. Consequently, when the responsibility for 
teaching is placed with* one such person, -the elementary school physical 
education program will most Hkdy have to be curtailed, at least tem- 
porarily, should that individual take another position. 

CosmiNATiOK OF Classsoom Teacher ant) Speoai. Teacher. 
According to a State Department of Education survey, in approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the States the elementary school physical educarion 
program is in the hands of both the dassroom teacher and the specially 
trained teacher. It was further reported that specialists were employ^ 
for the most part at the upper elementary level with the classroom tearfier 
still assuming a major part of the responsibility, especially at the primary 
le^•el. This practice contuns merit since it becomes easier to segregate 
boys and girls for participation in the more vigorous activities when a 
speaal teacher is in charge of the upper elementary grades. Further- 
more, experience has shown that boys prefer a man teacher at the 
upper elementary level due to the differences in interests between bpj's 
and girls of this age group. 

Cextesin'c the RESPON'srBiLiTY FOR Teaching wtith the StrpES- 
\TSOR. In some situations the supervisor assumes all or a major part 
of the responsibility for teaclung. This generally occurs when the super- 
visor is the only physical education specialist a\’ailable. In far too many 
in^nces classroom teachers are prone to look upon the supervisor as 
being responsible for the direct instructional phases of the program. 
The fallacj' of this thinking is readily seen when it is considered that at 
best the supeivisor would not be able to visit a particular school more 
^ten than three or four times a month. In other words, the physical 
education activity periods would take place only when the supervisor 
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uas avaUable and these periods of a\ailability \vould be far too infre 
quent to meet the needs of the pupils This does not mean to imply tfiat 
the supervisor should never teach the class On the other hand he 
should consider the use of demonstration teaching as a supcnisof) tedi 
nique when and where it can be utilued to best advantage for the teacher 
and pupils 

Some administrators are of the opinion that when the supcnisor 
visits the school he should teach the class in order to free the teadier 
for a * rest period ’ Oiplomatic measures should be taken b> the super 
visor to dispel this philosophy This might be done by explaining tlie 
benefits to be derived from having the classroom teacher assume the 
teaching responsibility with the supervisor acting as a helper in iinprov 
mg the teacher pupil learning situation 

Procedures in the Inauguration and Tnipletnenialion of an 
Organized Elementary School Physical Education Program — 
With current widespread interest placing greater emphasis m phj sical 
education at the elementary school level it seems pertinent to consider 
some of the important steps which arc necessarj to the success of the 
program However, before proceeding with a discussion of these im 
portant factors it might be well to differentiate between the organised 
and unorganised program 

Perhaps the essential difference in these two l>'pes of programs lies 
m the fact that the organued program is more directly concerned with a 
variety of graded physical education learning activities which vnll meet 
the needs as well as the interests of children Furthermore, the ob;ec 
lives of physical education are more likely to be reached through the 
organised program Many times the unorganized program is deioid of 
the adult guidance of learning which is a necessity if desirable learning 
is to take place The slow transition from the unorganized to the organ 
izcd type of program in some sections eff the country may be due to 
the fact that some persons hold that it is not necessary to teach chil 
dren to play Adherents to this attitude point to the well known be 
lief that pUy is a natural urge of children The contention that where 
there are children there will be physical actmty” certainly cannot ^ 
questioned On the other hand, it appears that educators are woefu ly 
negligent if they do not attempt to route this natural urge into whole- 
some channels through a well-organized program of physical education 
activities These remarks should not be interpreted to ^ 

organized programs such as recess and free play pen s s a 
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abandoned. On the contrary, these activities should be considered as a 
desirable supplement to the organized program. 

The discussion which follows will describe some of the essential 
cliaracteristics in the development of an organized program along with 
the principal functions of the person charged with a major portion of 
this responsibility. 


The Point of Oricinatiok. The starting point of any organized 
elementary school physical education program generally stems from the 
need that one or more individuals see for such a program. Sometimes 
the recognition of the need originates with the superintendent of schools, 
and he may ri^uest that physical education be placed in the elementary 
Khool curncu um on an organized basis. When this occurs the super- 
intmdenl is likely to seek the best qualified individual to fake charge 
01 the program This may be accomplished by designating the responsi- 
Witj 0 an individual currently employed in the school system or per- 
t •*>' «>^-!ces of a new person Ly 

tas^^fsdn« "iginating in tWs manner 

” '>’« « is likely to have the unqualified sup- 
Ll^nt situation provided the 

forts^l a^uhrS’ll'''’''^ “.program may be started is through the ef- 
prmide thelm 't.'?"'"' system. This individual can 
and imprcssine unn tl,™ T® known to school administrators 

prog^m " P“Pi's "-“y derive from the 

phjsimrXcatnlTfh *^1 i"<soduction of organized 

mentar>* school. For children attending ele- 

education program at thrsKmd"*™ "''"“®“d a physical 

heard about it thLI la sehool level or they may have 

ents to exert their effonri' 'n" “ .'“''S' P“” i" stimulating par- 

of the elementarv schnol ° '' phjsical education become a part 

•ions «here Sle cTn^ r “hua- 

mcntary school phjsical education*^”*” ^ community which had an ele- 

not ofier this t>-pe of service to n " "" eommunity does 

in Kettiag a program staned on the i;.!u 

wcperiences of their children * pre\’ious interests and 
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Mfetinc of Ke\ Persons \Vhere%er tlie point of ongimtion 
may be there should talloy some sort of basic structure coacemed uith 
the orgamrotion and operation of the program Conseciuently there is 
a necessity for bringing together a representalne group of ’ 

who can niaU constructive contnbutiona toward the ''''‘'"P" 
program The question may anse as to wliat constiui cs “ 

Uup of key persons While this is likely to vary lor 
Systems in general the personnel of this group might well include the 
Zng V adminiLtive bead of the system 
supervisors of other subject matter areas ''f 
school boys' and girls physical education, parents and others who inig 
miVp a worth while contribution 
The administrative head of 

should preside at this origmal mreting In all p P 

vtsor should be the one desigtuled when and ,f he ^ ^ 
becomes a reality At this gatheriog some 

to light Ructions of various tndmdnals to he p 

indication o! the staff s general p i osop y (hat teachers in 

ent practices in physical education y ,nforma! aclitines during 
some of the schools may be s,j,„s of play ac 

recess or after school In other pound 

ftvities tn the var.ous schools may show tW th« 
work for desirable transition to an ga uhvsical education to 

I, will be tbe 

make proper use of any advice or r ^ possibility of tisitation of 
meeting For example, lie *^[„™Xclivities are liemg con 

teacher poups to those schools , specific interest in various 

ducted lloreover, individuals w op ^ committees for fur 

phases of the program should ^ ,o ^y, all of the problems 

tber exploration of these ^ o single meeting C^sc 

of organitation are not going to ™ ,j „„,.i o suitable basic 

qiieutl), subsequent gathering should be 

After S„me o--;" Ta - 


: L":ngs thesupervisurf-Wj^ ^'rJmembe'rs. This - 
the potential teaching teaching is to 1« f 

trenJ^ly important if Ins. »"'> »' 

classroom teachers The 
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report their interests, training, and experience in the area of physical 
education. Tlic results of this survey should be helpful to the supcr\'isor 
in proper placement of teacher personnel In other words, it may be 
possible that many of the teachers who demonstrate enthusiasm for the 
program may be located in the same school In this case, if it is feasible 
and agreeable to the teachers concerned, the supervisor might recom- 
mend a transfer of teachers among the various schools in order to effect 
a more favorable balance in physical education teaching strength. 

Since this surN'ey will identify those teachers who luve had some 
type of past experience in the field, these persons might be asked to ac- 
cept the position of cliairman of the physical education committee for 
their school In this way individual teatAcr proficiency' may be utilized 
for the benefit of the entire group. 

Survey of Facilities. Among the approximately 140,000 ele- 
mentary schools in the United States will be found a myriad of different 
kinds and types of facilities. As an example, consider the small com- 
munity with three elementary schools— one recently built to meet the 
needs of children in almost every way; a second, perhaps thirty or forty 
years old and seriously lacking in certain types of facilities ; the third, 
the former high school converted into an elementary school Similar 
situations prevail in a great many instances and, as a consequence, w'C 
find \'arious ty'pes of facilities in individual elementary schools which 
must be developed to the best possible ad\*antage for use in physical 
educarion. 

In that fadlities are ordinarily considered second only to teaching 
personnel as a factor influencing the success of the physical education 
program, all effort should be directed toivard the procurement of ideal 
facilities. However, until this vision of complete and adequate facilities 
becomes a reality, it wall be necessary to use to best advantage that which 
is available. Consequently, it is highly recommended that the supervisor 
conduct a survey of existing facilities. This may be accomplished with 
the cooperation of the bmlding prindpals and should indude a com- 
plete survey of each individual building and adjacent area. 

Some elementary schools have ample indoor and outdoor fadlities 
to conduct an adequate physical education program. Others may have 
suffident outdoor fadlities with a defidency as far as indoor fadlities 
are concerned, while other sdiools may have neither indoor nor out- 
door fadlities for physical education. That is, there will be no physical 
education facilities designated as such. For this reason it is advisable 
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that the facilities surve> be made by the supen isor personally m so far as 
possible rather than his rdyjng on data which might be accumulated by 
an inquiry form Consequent^ it is extremelj important that the super 
visor make a personal tour of each budding and surrounding area in 
order to uncover any av’adable hidden facilities w hich m ght be used for 
physical education activities 

With regard to outdoor space the supervisor should be alert to 
parts of the school grounds which arc undeveloped So netimes cutting 
down a fen trees grading and providing drainage can provide a ptaj 
area from a previously undeveloped plot of ground Ownership of 
nearby vacant lots should also be investigated in consideration of their 
use for possible play areas Should the school be located m a metro- 
politan district or other crowded area with no outdoor play space as 
such the possibility of using sections of aty streets dunng certa n times 
of the day should be explored This entails the cooperation of city of 
ficials in blocking off the streets d inng hours uhen they mar be used for 
physical education activities 

When a gymnasium is not available for indoor use the supervisor 
should look for other possibilities where indoor acbvities may be con 
ducted Such areas as playrooms storage rooms vacant rooms cor 
ridor space and classrooms with movable and stationary furniture should 
be thoroughly suneyed with respect to their possible use for mdoor 
activities 

Development of Tentative Standards On the basts of the 
findings of the staff and faahtics surveys along with other factors a set 
of operating standards should be devised These standards while neces 
sanly low at the outset of the program should be under continuous reva 
Sion so that staff members will be constantly working toward the highest 
possible fevef of achievemenf Since it is tinhkeJy that there will be viy 
two Schools with exactly the same situation it would perhaps be advis 
able to have minimum standards for the entire system with certain opfi 
mum standards for individual schools There may be some question as 
to whether the devised standards should be instituted on a mandito^ 
basis Perhaps they w ill be more hvorably accepted if they are presented 
as suggestions for levels of achievement particularly m the wrly stages 
of the program Figure 8 shows a sample set of standards devised by a 
teacher-committee and a supervisor 
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FIcnre 8 

SuGCESTH) Standards fob the Operatio** of the Eixiientaxt School 
Physical Education' Pjiocrasi 


SUBJECT 

R£COMUEN*DED STAVDARDS 

Teacher Responsibility 

1. The classroom teacher uill be responsible for teaching 

phjskat education activities for her class. u 

2. \\’herc there is departmentalization, teachers should be 
assigned on the tosis of interest, training, and expe- 
rience in so far as possible. 

Schedule of Class 
Periods 

1. Time allotment should consist of a minimum of three 

30-mInute periods sleekly- , 

2. Periods should be s^eduled so that classes haye^ an 

adequate amount of space in the areas where activities 
take place. ^ , 

3. In scheduling classes for the indoor season it seems advis- 
able to schedule the primary grades for the cl^room 
and the upper elementary for the extra a«ilable room. 

4. Classes . samld be scheauled In the afternoon when 
possible. 

5 If possible, it woald be desirable to avoid the scheduling 
of classes immediately before or after the recess period* 

Use of Facilities 

1. Optimum use of all outdoor facilities. 

2. Effective use of all available indoor fadlities indicated 
in the facilities survey, such as extra rooms, corridor 
srace, and classrooms. 

3. Use of fadlities after school for bus pupils. 

Equipment and 
Supplies 

1. Equipment and supplies -will be fumbhed by the Board 
of Education in so far as possible. 

2. Parent groups interested m fumbhing supplies should be 
referred to the supervisor of phi-sical education. 

3. Supplies should be centrally located for optimum use. _ 

4. Care should be exercised in the preservation of equip- 
ment. 

Recess and Free 

Play Periods 

1. Not to take the place of the regular physical education 
activity period. 

2. May te used as a laboratory for the regular phj’Sical 
education period to improve skills. 

3. A plan for the rotation of teacher-supervbion should be 
dev*eloped. 

Principal Super- 
visor-Teacher 
Relationships 

1. The supervisor will work with the prindpal and teachers 
to help improve the learning situation and to assbt in 
program ojordlnation. 

2. Cooperat»n of all coittemed b an essential requbite if 
the physical education program is to be of greatest 
benefit to the pupvb. 
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Recording Progress Progress of the program may be recorded 
by keeping records of the nature suggested in Chapter XI. This pro- 
"cedure is almost indispensable if the program is to be progressive and im- 
provement is to take place. When past experiences are recorded and 
analyzed, some practices may be eliminated, while others may be re- 
tained and revised for the ultimate improvement of the program. 

Adapting tlife Program to Local Conditions.— A large amount 
ol the success o! the program will depend to some Kttent on how well 
activities are adapted to suit existing situations For example, when 
facilities are limited a program of activities must be considered which 
will best fit in with present conditions. When indoor activities must be 
confined to a small area such as the regular classroom, many activities 
must be curtailed. Although many of the more vigorous types of activi- 
ties may not be adaptable there are numerous opportunities for utilizing 
the space that is available. 

Circle games, stationary relays, rhythmic activities, and quiet type 
games which require small amounts of space can help to meet the needs 
and interests of pupils. For primary children such activities as story 
plays, mimetics and singing games may be readily adapted to the regular 
classroom. Certain of the self-testing activities are also adaptable to 
small areas and can be carried on for the purpose of helping pupils de- 
velop some of the basic fundamental skills. 

Scheduling is another important factor in adjusting the program to 
accommodate situations peculiar to specific schools. In the case of class- 
room actiidties it may be advisable to have certain sections of the build- 
ing conduct activities at the same time. For example, physical education 
activities may be scheduled at the same time on the first and second 
floors on one side of the building while pupils on the other side of the 
building are engaged in academic study. The purpose of this would be 
to concentrate the physical education activities in one area so that there 
would be a minimum amount of disturbance to other teachers and pupils 
These problems along with others concerned with adapting the pro- 
to local conditions can be solved with benefit to all through coopera- 
tive efforts on the part of the building principal, supervisor, and teachers 

Questions for Discussion 

1. What is the current status of elemcntair school physical education? 

2. How does the type of elementary school organization influence the physical 
education program? 
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: VVha are soree entreat mdicat.ons ttal pomt np tht ared for saptreiiion of 
physical education m the elementary school? 

What IS the present trend with re^rd to the rfSponsibility for feachjie physical 
education in the elementary school^ 

What are some of the problems mvoleed ui the des elopment of tentative standards 
for a newly organimd elementary school physical edutttion program? 

What are some of the problems nrvolTcd in adapting a program to meet local 
needs? 


Suggested Class Activities 

1 Form a panel for the purpose of discussing the current need for more aderjuate 
supervision in elementary school physical education. 

2 Form a round table group for the purpose of discussmg the responsibilities of 
the classroom teacher in teaching physical education. 

3 Write a brief summary on the advantages and disadvantages of having the 
physical education specialist teach classes at the primary level 

4 Prepare a report to a supermteodent of schools emphasinng reasons »hy all 
instructional responsibilities should not rest with the lupemsor 

5 Interview a supervisor of physical eduatxm In a nearby elementary school 
Write a bnel summary on how the program originated in that school 

6 Conduct a meeting with members of the class for the purpose of Inauguratmg 
a hypothetical elementary school physical education program. 

7 Survey the staff of ao elementary school with which you are familiar 

S Survey the facilities of an elementary school w(h uhich you are familiar 
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large proportion of the training in the Latin grammar schools had been 
in the interests of those persons preparing for careers in law and the 
clergy. Furthermore, many of the academy graduates eventually became 
elementary school teachers, and as a consequence some of the academies 
developed into teacher-training institutions 

Although the academy offered a greater number of courses of a 
practical nature, physical education did not assume a prominent place 
as a part of the regular school program. In a few remote instances 
physical exercises were engaged in during school time, but the general 
practice was to advocate that students should participate in physical 
activity after school hours. While many of the academy leaders en- 
couraged this procedure, few of them held the opinion that phjsical edu- 
cation should take place during the regular school day. This attitude 
perhaps stemmed from the belief that play was a basic urge and that 
adequate results would be attained without adult guidance. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the first public high school was in- 
stituted at the beginning of the third decade of the nineteenth centurVf 
this type of secondary school did not become predominant until around 
1880. As a consequence, there was a long period of overlapping be- 
tween the academy and the public high school. During this period a few 
successful efforts were made to introduce physical education as a part 
of the regular school program The movement was retarded somew’hat 
by the war between the states, but it experienced a regeneration during 
the last part of the nineteenth century. Leaders began more and more 
to recognize the need for organized public school physical education 
programs With the appointment in 1885 of Carl Bete as Director of 
^ySKal Training in the Kansas City sdiools it appeared that physical 
ucation was at last establishing a foothold in the American plan of 
secondarj* education 

1 secondary school programs in nineteenth century physi- 

ucation were patterned after the activities which had met with 
an!? ° I" Europe. Consequently, the German, Swedish, 


.in/i TN • 1. ^ ujc \jerman, oww 

time E^nastics gained wide support during 


"T"’’ ^ ' 0 "‘^®versy eventually arose as to whether or not 
ProEiams would provide the best in the way of educa- 
^ ^ B^dual recession of 

rated ft a ^ program in favor of a program de- 

voted to a greater variety oi activities 
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2. The ratio of the number of regular 4-year to the number 
of junior-senior 6-year public high schools is 2 to 1. The 
ratio of the number of regular 4-year to the number of sep- 
arate 3-year senior public high schools is 10 to 1. 

3. The regular 4-year public high school type of organization 
predominates in 31 states, the junior-senior 6-year type 
in 16 states, and the separate 3-year senior type in one state 
and the District of Columbia. 


Table IX, reproduced from the same report, provides a further 
delineation of the situation. 

While the organizational plans mentioned above predominate at 
the present time, there are others that seem to be gaining favorable 
support. For example, the six-four-four plan which extends secondary 
education for two years is coming into more widespread use, particularly 
in the West Coast area. Another plan consists of a seven and five year 
division with the latter being devoted to secondary education. In addi- 
tion, there are a number of irregular or truncated types of organization 
to be found in certain sections of the country. Generally, these plans are 
not accepted by choice, but rather because they best meet the needs and 
conditions of the local situation. 

In developing the physical education program at the secondary 
level the different types of organization must be taken into considera- 
tion if satisfactory results are to be realized. The type of organization 
will have a profound influence on certain superii’isory aspects of the 
physical education program. 


In the traditional eight-four plan, grades seven and eight are a 
part of the elemenlaty school unit, but in reality these grades should 
l)e considered as the first two years of the junior high school. In some 
schools of this t>T>e a special teacher may be employed to teach physi- 
ral^ucatton, while in others the teaching responsibility will be cen- 
tered wnh the classroom teacher. In the six-six plan one or more 
special teachers may be responsible for physical education instruction 
iT^n ^des scA'cn to twelve, depending upon the size of the school. 
This situation is also likely to pre>-ail where the six-three-three plan 
»s in operation. ‘ 


responsibility, along with the usual factors 
son- nroUf^* f combines to complicate the supcr\'i- 

^de salisfactorj- correlation between the ^-arious 

IS situation calls for the utmost in cooperation between 
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the supervisor and teachers a desirable gradation of physical edu- 
cation activities is to take place within the over-all plan of organization. 

Need for Supervision at the Secondary School IjCvcI.— B ecause 
physical education for the most part is taught by special teachers at 
the secondary school level, it might be assumed that there would be little 
need for supervision. However, the fact that this is not true is due 
to a variety of factors. One of the chief reasons why supervision is 
desirable at this grade level may be attributed to the various backgrounds 
of training of personnel. There has been a problem since the earliest 
days of professional training in physical education in terms of the kind 
of preparation which would best meet the needs of personnel pursuing 
careers in this field. Twenty-five years ago there was an almost un- 
believable divergence in course offerings for persons training in physical 
education. For example, in 1930 a study* which sampled 28 college 
catalogues revealed 671 differently named courses recommended for 
preparation of physical education teachers. 


Because it is almost outside the realm of possibility to standardize 
public school physical education programs, present-day institutions faced 
with the responsibility of training teachers find difficulty in preparing 
personnel for the exact functions they will be expected to perform in the 
field. Some institutions are making attempts to re-evaluate their pro- 
fessional curricula so that they will operate on a more functional basis. 
However, tins is being done in a limited number of instances since a 
majority of the institutions training physical education personnel may 
perhaps lack the staff and facilities commensurate with adequate training. 

As a result, even those teachers entering the field with a major 
emphasis in physical education need guidance in local situations due to 
the virtual impossibility of standardization in physical education. Further- 
more, many new teachers have only minor work in physical education 
and do not possess even a broad general background. Moreover, there 
are some instances where persons are employed because of their athletic 
records with no preparation for teaching in this field. 


combination of factors involved in teacher training makes it 
highly desirable that supervision be provided at the secondary school 
level whenever possible. This is essential not only to help with the 
orientation of new teachers, but also to assist experienced teachers in 
the avoidance of unnecessary pitfaUs that are possible in any area of edu- 
ction. A^quate supervision will not only enhance the opportunity 
for direct improvement of the learning situation, but it will help to 
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assure correlation of phys cal education experiences between the ^•a^Ious 
grade levels 

Responsibilities of Personnel m Oiarge of Physical Education 
at the Secondary School Level — It may be recalled that a recent 
study identified a variety of functions performed by pubi c school 
physical education personnel and that these functions could be 
conveniently classified into seven categories Table I in Chapter \ pre- 
sented a description of the average percentage of time spent in the various 
categories of functions by personnel in cliarge of phvs cal education pro 
grams for all grade levels elementary through secondary Table X* 
presented here indicates the same type of information for personnel 
having the responsib lity for phys cal education at the secondary school 
level only 
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Table X indicates that in general the same functions are performed 
at each of the community population levels. However, the percentage o 
time spent varies in some of the classifications The greater differences 
occur in time spent in instructional duties and supervisorj’ duties. ^ In 
other words, the smaller the community the greater percentage of time 
spent in direct teaching. Conversely, the larger the community the 
greater amount of time spent in supervisorj' duties. 

While those persons in charge of programs for all grade levels spend 
w’ell over one-half of their time in administrative and supervisor^' duties, 
personnel responsible solely for secondary school programs spend about 
one-fourth of their time in these activities. Although personnel in charge 
of secondary’ school programs spend considerably less time in supervusorj’ 
activities, their ratings of these activities in terms of importance and 
difficulty approximate those of personnel in charge of programs at all 
grade levels. 

At the secondary level time spent on superv’isory duties becomes 
less as community population becomes smaller. This is a natural situ- 
ation due to the fact that in the smaller communities there are few staff 
members, and in many cases the person in charge of the program assumes 
practically all of the responsibility for teaching. 

Common Problems As Bases for Supervision.— -There are a 
number of problems occurring in physical education at the secondary 
school level which proper supervusion could help to solve Many of 
these problems are the result of factors beyond the control of teachers 
involved. Others may not be recognized as problems by tbe teachers 
concerned. 

If beginning teachers are given proper supervision and guidance they 
will perhaps be less likely to fall vdetim to some of the hazards involved 
in teaching. Moreover, experienced teachers can benefit by supervision 
which attempts to help teachers solve new problems as they arise. Tbe 
following list enumerates some of the factors which hav’e been identified 
as more or less common problems of physical education teachers at 
the secondary level. All of these (actors are either directly or indirectly 
^cemed with the teacher-pupil learning situation in physical education 
e earning situation can be improved when proper supervision helps 
teachers in the solution of these problems. 

1. Interpr^tion of philosophy and objectives 
, size and teaching load 

3. Time allotment 
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4 Adapting the program to local conditions 

5 Class organization 

6 Teaching methods 


Interpretation op PniEosopiiv and OBjEcrn-a nnms 
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In order to secure an equitable distribution in teacher loads, super- 
visors should take into account (1) pupil hours (number of pupils times 
periods per days times days per week), (2) length of the school day, 
(3) activities taught, (4) experience and preparation of teachers, an 
(5) age, grade, and abilities of pupils These factors are highly im- 
portant from a standpoint of rendering the best service to pupils. Fur- 
thermore, these considerations contribute to staff morale, which is so 
necessary to wholesome teacher-pupil relationships. 

Time Allotment. Public school physical education personnel 
generally agree that insufficient time is alloted for participation in t e 
organized program The usual recommendation of time allotment for 
physical education is a one-hour period daily. However, there are rel- 
atively few instances in which this recommendation is being carried out. 
In a majority of cases it is the prevailing practice for programs at the 
secondary school level to operate on the basis of 40- to 60-minute periods 
with the classes meeting two or three times weekly. It may readily be 
seen that this limited amount of time is far too inadequate to include a 
well-balanced program of activities. 

This situation is pointed up more clearly when the total amount of 
annual organized activity time is considered. Take for example a situ- 
ation where a school has two 45-minute periods weekly. If the school 
were in session for a period of 38 weeks the total annual time would 
amount to approximately 57 hours With time taken out for dressing 
and showering, the time is further reduced to approximately 38 hours 
of instructional activity for the entire school year. To say the least, this 
is a deplorably inadequate amount of time in which to expect pupils to 
gain many of the educational values attributed to physical education 
Supervisors and teachers should continually make recommendations 
to school administrators for a greater amount of time allotment for the 
expansion of the program. Hqually important, however, is the fact that 
staff members should devise ways and means of best utilizing the time 
currently available. Supervisors can be of much assistance to teachers 
in this respect One such method of assistance w’ould involve a survey 
of each school’s schedule of physical education classes This survey 
could conducted by the supervisor with the cooperation of the build- 
ing principals and teachers Since a certain amount of time is given 
for change of classes the purpose of the survey would be to determine 
where classes preceding each physical education class are held With 
this information teachers could determine hoiv much time could be added 
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to the rcEular physical education class bj utilizing a part ol the time 
ordinanly used for change ol classes For example, a physical education 
class m Mhich a majority of pupils had their previous period near the 
gymnasium could pertops be lengthened a lew minutes 
Sue lor class change Expertence has shown that a o* P"P^ 

are ’ftilling to cooperate in this “time saving device since they are the 
ultimate teneli^es Other time saving devices pecuhar « 
ations should be thoroughly investigated by teachers and supervisors 

AuAnitto THE Paocassi to Local Cosnirroxs Many of the 

::s'‘^nd i^L^oih^vi - 
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be decreased. The recommended number of square feet per player 
be determined by dividing the square feet of playing area by 
tion number of players for the aetivity. Usmg volleybaU ^ “ 

example, 1800 square feet divided by twelve players indicates 
of 150 square feet per player. While in some cases it 
to increase the number of players beyond the regulation 1>™‘. O'- 
crease the size of the playing area, care should he taken to see 
objectives of the activity are not defeat«i by attempting to ge 
participants into the activity. ^ 

In a majority of secondary schools physical education faciht^s 
far too inadequate to carry on a completely adequate program. Never- 
theless, physical education should not be eliminated because o t 'S un 
fortunate circumstance. Supervisors and teachers must plan and ^vor 
together to provide the best possible program that local conditions wi 
permit. This implies optimum utilization of all available^ resources, an 
it can be achieved only through the complete cooperation of all sta 
members. 


Class Organization. In many secondary schools most of the 
academic classes are given preference over physical education when the 
schedule is devised. As a result, physical education classes often bC' 
come a “catch all" in that classes are likely to be made up of pupils with 
wide variations in terms of physical ability. This is an unfortunate 
situation since proper classification of pupils is probably more important 
in physical education than in any of the other subjects. The impact o 
this statement becomes more significant when it is considered that re- 
sults of medical examinations, age of pupils, skill and ability, and social 
maturity are factors of great importance in the learning experiences 
vhich may be derived from physical education. 

Some teachers who lack a sufficient background of training m 
methods of classif)'ing pupils need the help of supervisors in this partic- 
ular plusc of class organization. Supervisors can assist teachers w’ith 
methods of testing as w ell as encouraging them to use keen observation 
and rating devices in judging the ability of pupils 

Other problems of class organization such as methods of taking roll, 
squad organization, and the like are factors which supervisors should 
take into consideration in terms of imprmdng the learning situation It 
is doubtful if supervisors should attempt to inaugurate a fixed plan with 
regard to the %'ariety of factors concerned with class organization. On 
the other hand, there should perhaps be a sufficient amount of flexibility 
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so Ihat (eachtrs can fed free to deviate from the rejnlac staadarfs m 
order to best meet the needs of pupjJs 


JIetkods Lack of standardizatioa in. Uie preparation 
of physical education personnel has resulted in a wde variety of con 
cepts of teaching methodology m the field As a consequence some of 
the (cnclung methods emplojed are not always compatible with the 
learning situation A thorough understanding of this situation by the 
supcTMsor IS proliabtj one of the most important factors m the improve 
ment of the learning situation in physical education 

Supervisors are obligated to help teacl ers improve methods of 
teaching However before this can be acconipbshed the supervisor 
must have a full understanding of physical education teaching methods 
He must wen teaching methods as systematic orderly ways of taking 
info consideration and applying the principles of physical education 
yvhich should function in every good teach ng learn ng cycle Further 
more he must be thoroughly familiar with those methods which are best 
suited for a complete teaclung learning cycle in specific activities A 
supervisor who does not have a complete understanding of methodology 
has no valid criteria for judging instruction and consequently it is 
unlikely that he will be able to determine whether or not learning is 
taking place 

In helping teachers improve their methods of teaching the supervisor 
should take individual differences into consideration In other words 
some teacliers may enjoy more success with certain methods than others 
This situation should eliminate the use of specified resolute methods of 
teaching ivithm a given school system Perhaps a more acceptable plan 
would be to have the supervisor work with teachers m so far as possible 
to effect the best combination of general intermediate and speafic 
methods which will provide the most satisfactory teaching learning lycle 
In this respect the supervisor will perhaps want to discuss with teachers 
phases of the teaching learning cycle which concern (1) proper mtroduc 
tion of actmties (2) provision for group and individual thinking and 
(3> valid estimates of educative growth. 

At the present time the field of phys cal education has an insuffiaent 
amount ol scientific objective evidence related to teaching methods 
However some inroads are being made into this important ar« of 
researcli. As more evidence becomes available supervisors should 
diannel this information to teachers so that they may keep abreast with 
the most recently approied methods of fea<*ing 
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SupeniBOrj- Techniques Uscil at the Secondary School Level. 
—A recent study identified several of the supervisory techniques applied 
by personnel in charge of secondary school physical education programs. 
The list which follows is in rank order with respect to the frequency 
with which the supervisory' techniques were used. The definitions o 
“frequency” terms are repeated again for convenience. 

Frequently — ^Used once or more in two weeks but not as 
often as once a week. 

Occasionally — Used once or more a month but not as often 
as once in two weeks 
Infrequently — ^Used once or twice a year. 

1. Conferences with teachers — ^FREQUENTLY. 

2 Promote professional growth of teachers by encouraging 
them to participate in professional organizations, attend 
school, etc— OCCASIONALLY. 

3. Visit teachers in teaching situation — OCCASIONALLY. 

4. Do demonstration teaching — OCCASIONALLY. 

5. Prepare bulletins for teachers — INFREQUENTLY to 
OCCASIONALLY. 

6 Provide specialized resources upon which teachers may 
draw for meeting needs— INFREQUENTLY to OCCA- 
SIONALLY. 

7. Provide for intervisitation of teachers — INFRE- 
QUENTLY. 

It might be pointed out here that the secondary school personnel 
rated all of the abo\e supervisory techniques of considerable importance 
Consequently, the fact that one w’as used more frequently than another 
may not indicate that it is a superior technique. Therefore, it should be 
kept in mind that the type of technique employed should be governed 
by the need and e,xpediency ol the prei'aUtng situation 

Questions For Discussion 

1 Why is there a need for supervision in physical education at the secondary school 
level? 

2 In what way does the prevailing culture influence physical education programs 
at the secondary school level? 

3 How does the type of secondary school organization influence the physical edu- 
cation program? 

4 How would you as a supervisor determine the equiUble distribution of teacher 
loads? 
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SUPERVISION IN PHYSICHL EDUCATION AT 
THE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LEVEL 


Development and Slatns of Physical Edncallon at the College 
and Unhersity Le^el. — As in the case of the American elementary 
and secondary schools, colleges and universities in this country T.ere 
influenced to some extent by the European programs of physical train- 
ing. In the early decades of the runetcenth century' the German system 
of gymnastics was introduced in a few institutions of higher learning. 
A few years later physical education in colleges v,’zs gi%en further 
impetus by the interest manifested by some of the educational leaders 
of that time. Notable in this respect was W. A Steams, President 
of Amherst College, who was influential in establishing one of the 
early departments of physical education at the college level. The middle 
of the nineteenth century marked the establishment of gy'mnasia m 
some schools, and wthin a few years there occurred a great deal of 
building for the purpose of serving the needs of college students in 
health and physical activities 

During the last fifty y ears college phy sical education has expanded 
to the point ^\here it is one of the main features in a well-balanced edu- 
cational program. Many colleges require one or tvro y'cars of par- 
ticipation in physical activity courses, along with courses in health 
or hygiene, as part of the graduation requirement In addition, most 
colleges and imiversities support an extensive program of intercollegiate 
athletics as well as a broad program of intramural actirities Many' 
colleges also assume responsibility for preparation of phy'sical educa- 
tion perstmnel by' maintaining a professional curriculum and staff for 
this purpose. Contemporary' programs of physical education at the 
college and university’ level ha\e in most instance received unquali- 
fied support by administrators of institutions of higher learning One 
possible exception may' be in that phase of the program concerned with 
intercollegiate athletics The lai^e amount of adverse criticism di- 
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reeled at this part of the coUege program in ree»t jears has W mmy 
persons to qiiMtion the educational values to be denved ft™ 
rale intercollegiate athletic competition As a 
and others are currently attempting to malnate such programs l.g 
of objectives and contributions to education 
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Fignre 9 

PaoCEDUBz roa First Physical Education Class Period 

1. Give your full name to students (Print name on board) 

2. Course number, name, section, hour, and days that it meets. 

3. Location of gymnasium store. (For benefit of new students) 

4 Explain fees for locker and towel service. (See handbook) 

S. Explain following general regulations: (See handbook) 

a. Qass periods 
b Excessive absences 
c. Excuses for absences 
d Examinations and marking 
e. Building hours 
f Uniform regulations 
g Shower regulations 
h. Contraindications 
i Intramural sports 

j. Varsity athletics 

k. General information 

6 Section changes— Instructors should make all change of section slips.^ The in- 
structor from whose class the student is transferring should determine if the 
student can be taken into another section and then use the regular section 
transfer slip to make the change 

7. Dropping and adding courses — A student may not drop a course except upon 
the written recommendation o! his enrollment officer, the head of the depart- 
ment concerned, and his dean or chief enrollment officer. This procedure 
applies also to adding a course. Students wdU not be permitted to change sec- 
tions after the first week of a quarter. 

A copy of the Physical Education Handbook should be given to all new students 
NO STUDENT WILL BE PERMITTED TO REMAIN IN ANY CLASS 
WHOSE NAME DOES NOT APPEAR ON THE CLASS LIST. 


new staff members so that they may refer to it when necessary. Many 
worth-while tjpes of printed materials are particularly helpful in the 
orientation of new' staff members. An example is Figure 9 which is 
a replica of the procedure recommended for the first physical education 
class period at a large college This material is submitted to new’ 
service curriculum staff members and also serves as a "refresher” 
for experienced staff members 

In-sers'ice Training for Service Curriculum Staff. — All staff 
rnembers are not likely to possess proficiency of skill in several activi- 
ties. On the other hand, most members of the staff should have at least 
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the problems relative to the teaching of specific skills and 
can demonstrate them. 

2. Should our teachers take in-service training in regular sei^- 
ice courses or should a separate training program be set up 
for them? 

The majority of the chairmen feel that the desirable 
way to carry on this program is to have the m-servuce 
trainee meet with a regular service class. The following 
advantages were cited: 

a. The prospective teacher will progress at a beginner s 
rate of learning. 

b. He will see the skills being taught to other beginners. 

c. He might have an opportunity to assist the regular in- 
structor in teaching beginners, thereby adding to his 
own learning and comprehension. 

d. This program will eliminate the necessity of setting up 
another training period. 

3. Should any bonus or inducement factor be given to the in- 
service trainee such as lessening his regular teaching load? 

This matter was discussed at some length. Some staff 
members seemed to feel that since the trainee was learning 
new skills and techniques his teaching load should be 
smaller. It was also suggested that the teaching load of 
the in-service training teacher be lightened. Both of these 
ideas would provide incentive for an in-service training pro- 
gram. It was concluded that incentive should be provided 
for neither the trainee nor the instructor because of compli- 
cations relative to staff morale. It was felt an instructor 
should be willing to teach his associates, and that the train- 
ees should be satisfied with the personal gains made in 
skills and abilities attained. 

4. Who should teach in-service training classes? 

It was concluded that wherever possible the chairman 
of the activity area in question be the in-service training 
teacher. It was recognized, however, that staff members 
should be able to choose the teachers under whom they 
would work. Scheduling complications might determine 
who the in-service training teacher would be In other 
words, if the trainee was available only to attend a three 
o clock wrestling class, he would probably have to take 
his training under the teacher who had a wrestling class at 
that hour. 
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Figure 10 

Teacher Competency 

Dear Staff Member: 

This sheet has been prepared to assist us in making the best possible use 
of your special teaching skills in Physical Education Activity Courses Assignraen 
to courses you (eel better able to teach will also make your program more enjoy- 
able. Please indicate your selection of activities on this form as follows. F ^ce a 
(1) before those you feel best qualified to teach, a (2) before those next ® 

(3) before those you can teach but do not particularly care for, a (4) be ore 
those in which you have had no training and are not qualified to teach, and a ( ) 
before those in which you wish in-service training. Wherever possible ue w 
see that you teach courses you prefer; however, there will be times when t is 
will be impossible 


(I) Best Qualified (2) Next Best Qualified (3) t^st Preferred 
(4) No Training (S) Wish In-«ervice Training 



lOlb Speedball and Leisure Sports 

104 Adapted Sports 


lOOd Playground and Volleyball 



lOOf Group Games 

200a Target Archery 



200c Tennis 


101a Beginning Sr\imming 

200e Badminton 


101b Advanced Swimming 

200g Fly and Bait Casting 



200h Golf 

— i 

102a Beginning Indiv. Tumbling 

200i Handball 




102b Beginning Doubles Tumbling 

200j Field Archery 


102c Beginning Apparatus Stunts 

200k Bowling 


102k Individual Athletics 




201c Life Saving 


I03a Boxing 



103b Wrestling 

202d Clog Dancing 


103e Foil Fencing 

202c Tap Dancing 



103f Sabre Fencing 

2021 Beginning Social Dancing 

— 

103h epee Fencing 

1 202i Ice Skating 


proficient that do not 
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Fifun 11 
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teaching, but for the purpose of providing for a greater ainount of 
coordination in the department. Members of the teacher-training staff 
should be given the opportunity to visit nearby public schools so that 
they will not become too far removed from the practical problems of 
teachers at the elementary and secondary school level. This might be 
accomplished by rotating the student teacher supervisory' responsibilities. 
If these assignments were divided among a majority of the staff mem- 
bers there would perhaps be less likelihood of some faculty members 
becoming completely isolated from public school programs. As a result 
it might be easier for staff members to bridge the gap between theory 
and practice and possibly better prepare prospective teachers for the 
pragmatic conditions they are likely to face on the job. 


Clarification of Student Teaching Terminology. — ^There is an 
abundance of terms used to describe situations and personnel associated 
with pre-service teaching. A few of the terms used to identify the stu- 
dent include ‘'student teacher/’ “practice teacher/’ *'cadet teacher,” 
"apprentice teacher," and “interne.” Similarly, the teaching act is re- 
ferred to as "student teaching,’’ “practice teaching/’ etc. The two most 
commonly used terms are “student teaching" and “practice teaching.” 
With regard to preference in the usage of these terms, “student teach- 
ing” seems to be the better of the two, although perhaps both terms 
aptly describe the nature of the work. The objection to the term "prac- 
tice teaching" may have arisen in some areas where parents questioned 
the idea of having students “practice" on their children. Consequently, 
from a psychological point of view, the term “student teaching” may 
have belter acceptance. 


The teacher with whom the student teacher does his work has also 
been identified by a variety of terms. This individual is most often 
likely to be referred to as the “supervising teacher/' "critic teacher," 
regular teacher,” or “cooperating teacher." “Supervising teacher” ap- 
pears to be the best term since this title is more nearly identified with 
supervision and impro\cment of the teacher-pupil learning situation. 


Scope of Supervision in Student Teacliing.— Several agencies 
1 should function in a sound program of student teaching. 

Included here should be, among others, the department of physical edu- 
ca ion, e^rtment of education, placement service, cooperating school 
w ere s u ent tcacliing is to take place, supervisor of student teachers, 
8uper%)stng teacher, and student teacher. The coordination of these 
agencies an personnel, combined with the extensiveness of the student’s 
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5. The development, through artual participation, of an appre- 
dation of the extra-class actidties engaged in by the phys- 
ical education teacher. 

6. The development of an appreciation of the community re- 
sponsibilities of the physical education teacher. 

Procedures Preparatory to Student Teaching. — ^It was men 
tioned previously that supervision of student teachers should be con 
tinuous throughout pre-service training. This procedure should pr^ 
dde for the establishment of a reasonably good foundation prior to the 
time of actual student teaching. In order to satisfactorily implement 
pre-service training it is necessary that certain factors be taken mto 
consideration iimnediately preceding student teaching. It seems advis- 
able that the approach to student teaching approximate, in so far as pos- 
sible, all of the practical aspects of job procurement, orientation, job 
satisfaction, and success. 

One of the first considerations should be the placement of students 
in those situations where they are likely to have the best opportunity 
to suaeed. This can be accomplished in part by selecting the best pos- 
sible off-campus cooperating schools if the teacher-training institution 
does not have its own laboratory school. Student teachers should be 
requested to submit an application for student teaching which will aid 
the department in placing them where their special talents and aptitudes 
may be used to best advantage. This application should wintain certain 
constant features and yet be spedfic enough to furnish the necessarj' 
information needed by the local teacher-training institution. Figures 
12 and 13 show examples of the student teaching application forms 
wlu^ have been used by the departments of physical education in large 
institutions. 

After student teaching applications have been filled out, group 
meetings or individual conferences should be arranged for the purpose 
of informing student teachers about their responsibilities. These meet- 
in^ or conferences should consist of a review of the philosophy and 
principles of phj’sical education and all important factors commensurate 
wnth teaching success 

If possible, a meeting should be arranged with the supervising 
teacher and the administrative head of the school where the student 
teac^ng is to take place. This procedure should give the student 
er an opportunity to become onented vnth respect to conditions 
peculiar to the specific sdiooh 
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Flfiire 12 

Application for Stodent Teachino 

Regulations 

You may not enroll for student teaching unless 

1 You have senior standing (142 or more cred Is) 

2 You have an all college mOTo rf C ^ Edition (includeg 
3 You have completed 13 credits oi coo 

Psychology 201 during the term you do yout «n 

You should not be partieipatmg m a spore uu. 

dent teaching 


Personal Infonnalion 

1 


2 Age- 


Fi^ci Middle 

Last Name 

3 Marrierl Number of Chrldre..- 

Single 


Term and Yeat 


4 I wish to do student teachmg- 

5 By that time I should have completed (Credit Hourt 

d 3 mill .ve completed Bdue..^ L" 



9 Uy minors are 

10 Thespor.stotlambertmmhdrJ^^are^ 

I 

A High School 


C. Ml ury Semce 



12 I ha^evi-on letters In the 

A High School 
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Figure 13 

Application pop Stuoent TtACniAC i-i Piivsicai. Education 


1 Name- 


Last First 

2 Address (during school year) 

3 Phone (during school year) 


4 Home Address (tl different)- 


S Name of High and/or Prep School from which you graduated 


6 Minor Subjects 1, 2- 

7 List varsity sports m which you plan to participate. 


8 List below First second and third choices of public school sys cms 
which you would like to do your student teaching Unless you base a spec 
reason do not request assignment to the school from which you have gradua 



1 





9 




tx >. » 







- 








Naturally, it may be impossible to incorporate all of these suggest^ 
procedures in c\ery situation However, the recommendations present©! 
here will perhaps serve as a rough guide with respect to some of the 
preparatory steps that should immediately precede the actual student 
teaching process 

The Supervising Teacher. — One of the most important factors 
contnbutmg to success in student teaching is the supervising teacher 
yvith whom the student teacher does his work Consequently, it seems 
adiisable to examine some of the considerations involved in the selec- 
tion and implementation of functions of supervising teachers When- 
ever possible, student teachers should be assigned to supervising teachers 
who have demonstrated ability as outstanding teachers as well as a pro- 
fessional attitude toward the field of physical education Furthermore, 
supervising teachers should be selected on the basis of their interest m 
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sumes the responsibilit)- for extra compensation for supervising tochers, 
either through extra salary or adjustment of teaching load. This par- 
ticular plan may be instrumental in influencing the supervising teac er o 
assume a more direct responsibility and obligation to student tea ers 
imder his charge. _ . , 

On the basis of the place of importance tliat the supei^'ising tea ^ - 
holds with regard to the success of the student teacher, the following 
••ecommendations appear justified 

1. There should be some method devised for the selection of 
the best possible supervising teachers. 

2 Whenev’er possible some type of in-service training should 
be provided for supervising teachers. 

3 Each teacher-training institution and cooperating 
school system should jointly decide upon an equitable 
means of compensation for supervising teachers. 

4. A sj’stem should be devised whereby supervising twchers 
would be given recognition on the teacher-training institu- 
tion’s staff. 

5. There should be a greater degree of coordination among su- 
pervising teachers, student teachers, teacher-training phys- 
ical education departments, and the cooperating public 
school system administrators. 

Flans of Student Teaching. — ^It appears doubtful that there is 
any one best method of providing laboratory experiences for prospective 
physical education teachers The many ramifications surrounding stu- 
dent teaclung help to point up the advantages and disadvantages re- 
gardless of the particuUr method used. Many teacher-training institu- 
tions are without laboratory schools and must seek off-campus student 
teaching fadlities ^Vhen this occurs the plan of student teaching de- 
cided upon must be one that is acceptable to both the training institu- 
tion and the cooperating school. This is likely to bring about a more 
satisfactorj’ relationship between the two agencies and consequently* 
more worth-while experiences for student teachers 

It was reported at a recent national meeting* that there is a trend 
toward “half-^y” student teaching in the senior year. However, it 
cannot definitely be stated whether or not this is a desirable trend since 
there is no preponderance of evidence that indicates that any one plan 
of student teaching is best It may be that the type of plan used in a 
speafic location depends more upon the feasibility of its use than the 
extent to vhich it meets the needs of student teachers 
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which the student teaching mark is determined. This implies that a 
majority o{ the persons who come in contact with the prospective 
teacher during his training career should contribute to the final evalua- 
tion of student teaching. This continuous tj'pe of evaluation should 
give a more valid estimate of the student teacher’s progress and pro- 
fessional growth. 

As many rating techniques as necessary' should be used in order 
to secure a true evaluation of student teaching. Conferences with stu- 
dent teachep, provision for self-e\-aluation, and ratings by pupils all 
Ime a significant place when correctly used. Perhaps the most com- 
mon instrument for purposes of evaluating student teaching is the rat- 
ing scale. Ratings by individuals are necessarily subjective; how'ever, 
a suitable rating scale can provide for an objective method of utilizing 
judgm^ts. In this relation, it is fundamental that the traits considered 
or rating must, in so far as possible, be measurable and subject to 
improvement. 
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Figure 15 

Dbiected Teaching Evaluation ot Stotent Teacher 



Place of demonstration Class level 


Eatings: The (7) in the appropriate column indicates the follov.ing: (1) 

perior, (2) strong, (3) good, (4) needs improvement, (S) unsatisfactory- 
Unchedeed: no evidence or opportunity for rating. 
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tions are made by the authors for purposes pertinent to the scope of 
this chapter. 

School Health Program. “The school procedures that con- 
tribute to the understanding, maintenance, and improvement of the 
health of pupils and school personnel, including health services, healt 
education, and healthful school li\ing.” 

With respect to this definition it is interesting to note that the 
previous Committee on Terminology recommended that the tero 
“School Health Program” be abandoned because it had outgroivn its 
usefulness The recommendation at that time (1934) 'vas that the 
term “School Health Program” might profitably be supplanted by the 
term “School Health Education”* on the folloni’ing basis : 

“The \\ ord EDUCATION indicates the integration of school health 
acti\nties with the total educational curriculum, while PROGRAM 
carries an implication of a separate consideration which may be at- 
tached to but is not an integral part of the general curriculum. Any- 
thing which implies such separation tends to hamper the growth of 
important and basic relationships between school health education and 
other aspects of school edupation ” 

The point of importance here seems to be that the Joint Commit- 
tees’ rc^-ival of the term "School Health Program,” with the definition 
gi'ven abo%e reflects a belief in the broad concept of the curriculum 
to the extent that the curriculum consists of all of the experiences that 
a pupil has under the guidance of the school 

School Health Services “The school procedures which are 
established to (a) appraise the health status of pupils and school per- 
sonnel , (b) counsel pupils, parents, and other persons involved, con- 
cerning appraisal findings; (c) encourage the correction of remedi- 
able defects ; (d) hdp plan for the health care and education of handi- 
capped children; (e) help prevent and control disease; (f) provide 
emergenej’ care for the sick and injured " 

C^e of the important features of this definition is that it contains 
pension for the health appraisal of school personnel as well as pupils 
This apprTOch places significant importance on the factor of teacher- 
pupi re tionships vrhlch is being given increased attention with refer- 
ence to the learning situation 

Health Appraisal. “That phase of school health service which 
seeks to assess the physical, mental, emotional, and social health status 
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velopment ol favorable health knowledges, attitudes, and practices 
It was further pointed out by the previous Committee that the term 
“Health Instruction” should be used to define “that special effort in 
the class exercise to promote understanding of and practice in healt 
Since health instruction is concerned primarily with classroom pfc^ 
cedures it seems important that this term be retained in school hea t 
terminology to include the various aspects of health teaching. 

Healthful School Living. "A term which designates the pro* 
vision of a safe and healthful environment, the organization of a health- 
ful school day, and the establishment of interpersonal relationships 
favorable to the best emotional, social, and physical health of pupils 

The current definition of this term shows practically no deviation 
from the previous definition Some of the many closely related factors 
which contribute to a safe and healthful school environment include, 
among others, wise planning in new school construction, lighting, heat- 
ing and ventilation, seating, sanitary lavatory and toilet facilities, 
safety, cafeteria and lunch room supervision, and greater stress on the 
importance of teacher-pupil relationships. 


Health Coordination. “The process of developing relation- 
ships within the school program and between school and commuiuty 
health programs which contribute to harmonious action in the solution 
of problems relating to pupil health ” 

This is a relatively new term in the area of school health, but it is 
^dually assuming a place of utmost importance The importance of 
health coordination as defined by the Joint Committee should certainly 
not be underestimated since it is significant in making the total school 
health program function on an optimum basis Pupils are likely to 
greatest health benefits when the efforts of the home, school, 
an^ community are coordinated to the extent that maximum and pro- 
ticient use of personnel and faalittes is realized 


Health Council “A representative group of persons 
purposes of study, planning, and action aimed at the 
ident^ation and solution of school health problems ” 

•fi school health program is so great and its 

ramifications so numerous that some sort of coordinating organization 
attain optimum results In this connection, a school 
nf t^t has a complete understanding of its functions can 

the objectives of the total 
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stant appraisal o£ the work of the coundl by its members in order tha 
its most satisfactory practices may be perpetuated. 

School Health Educator. “A person specially qualified 
as a teacher, consultant, coordinator, or supervisor of health uca 
tion in an individual school or a school system *’ 

One of the interesting points in this definition lies in the fact 
the person serving in this capacity should be “specially qualified.^ o 
the past several years school health educators have received their spe 
cial qualifications through their own individual interest in the wor 
as well as learning on the job With more and more teacher-training 
institutions placing emphasis on the training of school health educators, 
it is now possible to recruit persons for these positions who possess an 
educational background commensurate with the practical situations t ey 
are likely to face in the field. 

Status and Function of the School Health Educator. 
are a variety of factors which will govern the status and function of th® 
school health educator. Questions as to who shall assume the responsi 
bility of school health educator, as well as that individual's status an 
function in the school or school system, depend largely on local condi’ 
tions For example, the sire of the school system, number of quaU* 
fied health personnel, ways of providing learning experiences in healt . 
and .other conditions pertinent to the local situation will influence to 
some extent the exact nature of the school health educator’s work 

With respect to the question of which person in the school system 
should act as school health educator, it is interesting to note that this 
responsibility is often centered with the person in charge of the physi- 
cal education program In this regard, a recent study of public school 
physical education personnel revealed that in large communities (over 
SO.CKW) 64 out of 78, or 82 per cent, of the persons in charge of the 
physical education program for the entire school system had the term 
health ’ or “health education” as a part of their title. In other words, 
such titles as Director or Supervisor of Health and Physical Education 
were found to be in common usage In medium-sized communities 
(15,000 to 50,000) this situation prevailed in 28 out of 63 cases, or 44 
per cent, while in small communities (under 15,000) seven persons out 
of 35, or 20 per cent, were in this category. Furthermore, m large com- 
munities, 82 per cent of the persons in charge of the physical educa- 
tion program also acted as health coordinator, with 77 per cent and 
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Although health instruction should take place at all 
differences in plans of organization at the elementary and sec 
school levels necessitate separate discussions of the two grao 

Elementary School Level. There are 
ties for the provision of worth-while learning e.Nperiences in ea 
living in the elementary school. However, in order to 
of these opportunities a definite plan of organization for healt ms 
tion must be in operation. , 

In a majority of cases at the elementary school level one 
room teacher will have the responsibility for most of the teac n 
Because of this, possibilities for integration and correlation in ^ 
instruction are enhanced. In other words, health instruction can 
place relatively easily in a number of subject-matter fields, 
be accomplished in part by the use of pupil-teacher constructed ea 
units. Health instruction organized in this manner lends itself tea i y 
to the use of a variety of learning experiences, thus resulting m pto 
vision for individual differences of pupils. 


Secondary School Level Most of the present plans of or- 
ganization of health instruction at the secondary school level canno 
be regarded as entirely satisfactory. The most prevalent plan at t e 
present time is one that alternates health instruction for two or three 
periods weekly with physical education. The following disadvantages 
of a health instruction program organized on this basis have been 
pointed out in the revised edition of Twentieth Yearbook of the Amen- 
can Association of School Administrators* 


1. The negative attitudes of some pupils toward health teach- 
ing when they feel that they are being deprived of their 
physical activity in order to study health principles 

2. The attitude of some physical education teachers who under 
this arrangement regard health education as a burden rather 
than an opportunity. 

3 The fact that the classes are often too large for successful 
classroom teaching 

4. The lack of books, materials, and other teaching aids if 
health classes are taught in the gymnasium 

5. The fact that many physical education teachers are not 
qualified to teach health education. 


Tf proper supervision is available many of these disadvantages 
may l>e avoided through procedures which will help to improve those 
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factors tvhich contnbule ether dtrecUi or .nd.rectl> to the leamnB 

Another plan tvh.ch has used “ ' Ursilctfs 
provides for differentiated health uni s m amount of super 
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The fact that most secondary schoo than the 
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to the needs of pupils at the seeondarj- ^ool level This 
eondrtions involving the current status of 

slruction have been reported in a recent study by the Umted Sto 
Office of Education The following summary of this study 
certain trends in secondary school health instruction on a nat.ona 
basis “ 

1 Laws AND Regulations Thirty-three states require health 

education in the secondary' schools— 27 by state law ,, 
by reeulation of the state departments of educaUon tian 
of these states are included m the 30 which have spea 
legislation requiring the teaching of alcohol and narco 
regulations 

2 Health as a Required Subject. Twenty-five of the 33 
states requiring health education in the seeondarj' schTO 
report that health instruction is included in the curn^lum 
as a required subject; the other 8 states report that n t 
integrated with other subjects Only 4 of 
Vidthout laws or regulations on the subject report that h^itn 
instruedon is av^Uble in no school either as a required or 
an electhe subject. 

3 Setting Standards A coop€rati\e arrangement 

in most states in the matter of establishing standards for 
health education Standards are reported to be set in 14 
states by state departments of education only; in 8 states 
^ both the state departments of education and of health ; 
in 9 state departments of education and health and local 
schools; in 9 by state departments of education and local 
schools; and in 8 by local schools only Ti%enty-thrM 
state departments of education report courses of study in 
health education for secondary schools 
4 Credit. Forty-four states report that credit in health in- 
struction is counted toward graduation The tendency is 
to limit the total credit in health instruction to 1 unit of 
the 16 ordinarily required for graduation from high school 
A few states permit up to 2 units In some states the 
credit is in addition to the regularly required units for 
graduation 


5 Course Plans A %anrty of plans for offering health in- 
struction exists The most frequently reported plan is 
that of 2 or 3 class periods per week scheduled alternately 
with phjsical education The least satisfactorj plan of 1 
hour per week for several semesters is still reported by 
many stat es The plan recommended most frequently^ by 
state departments of education and by national organiza- 
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tions, and ^^h^ch is growing most rapidl), is that of daily 
class periods for 1 or 2 semesters 

and a similar number repo ph) si 

KtranTh^h ed^m- - S' 

S'and sltl'nu?ses“S also reported as teaching health 

classes 
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the human organism they would P consequence hltle 
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evidence with respect to those courses 

The fact that this ^ m 

may be noted today m some hcaltli class ^ 

o£ reluctance at the mentiOT o instruction 

deed an unfortunate situation . | ],fe expenences i 

diversified range of ,? wels order 

be of much interest to pupds at all ,s necessaO 

A well planned health “elands which wiU » Pj.„ 

to route these learning evpenenoe ond put mlP P How 

deielop desirable attitudes ti^ themselves as well as 0 
most conducive to the health of . [,j having P“P jCor 

ever, this cannot be accomplished »t«ly_ ,> poph” fash.o" 
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will the practice of herding a large number of pupils into the audi- 
torium or gymnasium to view a variety of health films be sufficient in 
a health instruction program. This does not mean to imply that these 
activities are not worth while. On the wntrary, these activities along 
with a variety of others should be considered in planning the health 
education curriculum. If the health instruction program is going to 
attain desirable results, numerous considerations must be taken into 
account with respect to curriculum planning A well-planned health 
education curriculum might well be based on the following factors : 

1. Definitely formulated objectives 

2. Cooperation of all school personnel 

3. Needs of pupils 

4 Interests of pupils 

5. Use of community resources 

6. Varied activity 

7. Grade placement of learning experiences 

8. Sdentific accuracy 

Objectives op Health Instructiok. The term “health” has 
assumed the proportion of a level to be attained. This is evidenced by 
the definition of health formulated by the World Health Organization 
which states that “Health is a state of complete physical, mental, and 
social well being, and not merely the absence of disease and infirmity.” 
The impact of this definition is brought out more clearly when it is 
considered that it has been endorsed by a majori^ of the nations of the 
world. While it may be doubtful that large numbers of people will 
ever attain the status of health as it is defined by the World Health 
Organization, schools are nevertheless obligated to exert every effort 
to help pupils raise, or at least maintain, their present health status. 
Unfortunately, this has not always been the case as there are many 
indications that some pupils have terminated their school careers in a 
poorer state of health than when they entered school This condition 
can be improved to a certain extent by a well-planned health instruc- 
tion program Consequently, simply stated, the primary purpose of 
health instruction should be to provide those learning experiences which 
will help the individual attain iqitinium health within the realm of his 
innate capacities. 

Cooperation of School Personnel. Cooperation of all persons 
concerned is essential to an adequate health education program This 
means that those personas who can make a contribution to the health 
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education curriculum should be given an opportunity to cooperate in 
cumculum planning In this relation, tb& attitude that the school ad 
mmistrator assuriies toward health education will be highly important 
as he IS expected to set the pace for leadership with regard to curncu 
lum planning The frequently mentioned statement, where there is 
a good health education program there is a good school administrator, 
certainly holds true Whwi the administrator expects health education 
to be an integral part of the school curriculum teachers are more 
likel> to accept greater responsibilit> with respect to the health of 
pupils Moreover, when the school administrator gi\es his unquaTi 
fied sanction to the health education curriculum there is likely to be 
adequate provision made for such important factors as time allotment 
methods of teaching and gradation of activities through cooperatne 
curriculum development 

Cooperatne curriculum planning m ficalth education entails tlie 
use of horizontal and vertical committees of teachers with the super 
visor acting m the rote of consultant This type of planning proMdes 
for outstanding learning experiences for the participants In addi 
tion to these committees, health specialists who serve the school system 
should be represented on the curriculum planning committee 


Needs of Pctpils It is fundamental tliat the health needs of pupils 
be taken into consideration in planning the health education curriculum 
Health needs may be consider^ immediate and prospective and general 
and specific Many of the immediate needs are reflected m the growth 
and developmental traits and charactenstics which may be identified 
at the various age levels Prospective health needs may be considered 
m the light of some of the present family and community’ health prob- 
lems at the adult level 


Genera] health needs are reflected m health hazards which are 
prevalent on a nation wide basis while specific health needs might 
be considered as those related to the health status o{ pupils m their 
nearby surroundings For erample one might consider the g'”'™ 
health needs from a standpoint of national mortality and motbidit) 
statistics svhile specific health needs could be determined from mtor 
ination about these statistics at the local or coiummity level as nell 
as other local information pertaining to the health status of pupds 
The folloiving list enumerates several means by tihich immediate spe 
eific health needs of pupils may be determuied 
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1. Problems concerning the local board of health 

2. Leading causes of death at the local level ^ 

3. Leading communicable diseases and infections at the local 
level 

4. Surveys of teachers for their opinions of needs 

5. School medical records 

6. School absenteeism 

7. Tuberculin testing and x-ray programs ^ 

8. Results of school screening tests such as vision and hearing 

9. Anecdotal records of teachers resulting from observations 

10. Results of physical education testing programs 

Although some of these methods of detecting health needs of pupils 
are necessarily subjective, they nevertheless should provide the super- 
visor and teachers and other curriculum workers with basic informa- 
tion for the selection of curriculum content in health based on the 
needs of pupils. Moreover, when there is a reasonable understanding 
of the health needs of pupUs at the local level, more worth-while learn- 
ing experiences may be provided in the health education curriculum 
in order to meet these needs. 

Interests of Pupils The fact that pupil interest is an essential 
requisite to learning is evidence that healA interests of pupils should 
be given serious consideration in health education curriculum construc- 
tion- However, interest should not be the only foundation for the 
selection of curriculum content in health. There are a number of factors 
which might militate against the exclusive use of health interest as 
the lone basis for curriculxim construction. For example, it is possi- 
ble that there may be a lack of interest because of a lack of informa- 
tion. In this case it would be necessary for teachers to motivate pupil 
interest in some of the health problems of the school and community. 
Another factor that should be considered is that interest may be fo- 
cused on insignificant health problems. Also, it may be difficult to 
provide suitable learning experiences for pupils at certmn age le^'els 
even though they may have an interest in a specific area of health. 

The near ideal sitxution occurs when health needs and interests 
of pupils are in proper balance, and curriculum construction should 
take this factor into consideration- At some age levels it may per- 
haps be necessary to place greater stress on needs This may be par- 
ticularly true at the elementary school level as pupils of this age may 
be less aVi'are of their needs than older pupils. In view of this feet, 
and other things being equal, health education curriculum planners 
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might be guided by the consideration that the oWer tlic pupils the 
greater the emphasis tliat might be placed on health interests as a 
basis for health content 

The importance of health interest makes it almost mandatory that 
the supervisor and teachers etplorc t!»e various veays of disco\enng 
these pupil interests Some of these methods may be listed as follows 

] Studies of pupil licalth interests* ** 

2 SuT^ejs of pupil interests through free writing and check 
list techniques 

3 Surt ej s of pupil health attitudes 

4 Teacher Qbser\ atton of pupils 

5 Health counseling 


Use oy Comjiumtv Resousces The health education curriculum 
will be greatly enhanced when those persons responsible for its con 
stniction inscstigate all avaibWe community resources When the 
curriculum is planned m this manner it makes for a closer relationship 
lictween sclioot and community with respect to matters which influence 
the health of pupils In this connection the supervisor should de 
>e!op a complete list of sources available m the community which can 
contribute to health learning experiences of pupils There are many 
Mays in which the community can be used for health activities for 
pupils some of which arc listed below The extent to which the fol 
lowing resources arc used may well depend upon the initiative the super 
\isor tikes in developing them 

1 Use of community and surrounding areas for field trips 

2 Use of local physicians and dentists and others as resource 
persons 

3 Use of local health department for data on mortality and 

morbidity statistics and planning of joint school community 
surveys . , , , «• i 

4 Use of printed materials which are issued by local official 
and non ofTicial agencies 


VAwrD AcTiviTV In order to meet the needs of pupils in terms 
of individual differences and for fhe purjmse of facilitatinE leartiinE 
llie Iieallh education cumculnm should contain a wide variety of ac 
tivities The area of health and hygiene is so extensive that it has a 
wide range of application for many different tads of learning ^pen 

entes Furtliermore there is an outstanding potential for health in 

struehon to bring into plaj several of the senses whereby the learner 
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has a greater range of stimuli, and this should be a desirable asset to 
effective learning. 

The lack of interest in health instruction on the part of many pupils 
might be due to the use of a limited number of learning activities. In 
other ^Yo^ds, the textbook method, and health information lectures, if 
used exclusively, might well detract from a satisfactory learning situ- 
ation and make health instruction uninteresting to a majority of pupils. 
On the other hand, this situation may be improved considerably when 
the supervisor and teachers plan together to include a variety of activi- 
ties, techniques and learning experiences in the health education cur- 
riculum The following list enumerates some of the media through 
which desirable learning can take place in health instruction through 
such activities as reading, observing, demonstrating, experimenting, 
constructing, creating, playing, singing, dramatizing, drawing, explor- 
ing, writing, and listening. 

1. Reading materials 

2. Demonstrations 

3. Experiments 

4. Audio-visual aids 

5. Posters 

6. Dramatization 

7. Field trips 

S. Buzz sessions 

9. Round table and panel discussions 

10- Resource persons 

In planning health units the supervisor and teachers with the 
help of pupils must decide how these activities and techniques can be 
most effectively used so that learning experiences may be adapted to the 
capacities and interests of pupils 

Grade PtACEaiENr of Leaening EXPERIE^'CES, One of the most 
important, and at the same time one of the most difficult aspects of 
health education is the proper grade placement of learning experiences 
in the curriculum Cooperation on the part of the supervisor and teach- 
ers is essential in providing for the most appropriate grade placement 
of learning exj>erience in health. When the health education curricu- 
lum is in the process of construction the supervisor and teachers must 
accept a large share of the responsibility with respect to health cur- 
riculum content and methods of teacMng to be used at the various grade 
'evels. In other words, staff members should draw upon all previous 
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classroom cxpenence and bioiifedge of child grmirth and develop 
mental traits When a cooperaUve approach js made to this problem 
all teachers uill receive (he benefit o£ the past experiences of their col 
leagues Furthermore this approadi is more likely to eliminate un 
necessary and undesirable duplication and overlapping of health learn 
mg expenenccs 

After the health education curriculum has been established there 
remains the problem of constant improvement of curnculum offenngs 
This means that teachers should continue to share the experiences they 
have had with health activities at tlie various grade levels The super 
visor becomes an extremely important functionary m this relationship 
as he IS m an excellent position to coordinate teacher experiences with 
the learning situation m health As teachers experiment with class 
room methods and techniques the successful and unsuccessful results 
may be reported to the supervisor for use in curriculum revision When 
this type of procedure is employed there should evolve a gradation of 
learning experiences m health which are suited to the needs and m 
terests of pupils at each grade level 


ScJEjrliwc Accuracy It is common knowledge that all educa 
twn should be based w so far as possible on current scientific findings 
supported by the most recent empincal evidence This is doubly im 
portant in regard to those Icamiog experiences which directly influence 
the present and future physical mental emotional and soaal well 
being of the individual and society Unfortunately this situation has 
not always prevailed as far as health education has been concerned 
Chenoweth and Selkirk* place strong emphasis on this problem by 
stating that 


A new examination of the facts now taught needs to be 
made in order to see what is omitted that should be taught 
to relegate to their proper places those things that are of only 
minor importance and to eliminate the things that are not 
true Texts m health sometimes contain errors that are copied 
and quoted over and over again in books by other authors 
Texts should be more cntically examined by experts betore 
(hey are adopted Some of the things now taught do not 
have a health value in keeping with the prominent place they 
occupy m techm? One is indmed to suspect ll?< some 
thmK are stressed because of the ease of teaching them and 
the difficulty ot teaching othet facts of grater importance 
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The seriousness oi Uiis condition is brought out more clearly ^^he^ 
it is considered that some misconceptions which pupils might dc\’clop 
can become a definite threat to their health. At best, health fads and 
superstitions are difficult to dispell, a situation which demands tliat 
all health information which goes Into learning experiences must be 
scientifically accurate. Consequently, health education curriculum plan- 
ners have the responsibility to identify ^'alid health concepts which 
contribute to the maintenance and {mpro\ement of the physical, mental, 
emotional, and social status of pupils Recent researches* “ pertaining 
to the identification of health concepts are recommended to the reader 
as an aid in health education curriculum construction at the elementary’ 
and secondary school levels. 

Application of Superviflory Teclmiquea in Uealth Education. 
—The extent to which specific supervisory techniques are applied for 
the improvement of the teacher-pupil learning situation in health de- 
pends upon a number of conditions Such factors as the qualifications 
of the person in charge of supervision, training, and experience of teach- 
ers, plan of organization of health instruction, and school enrollment 
will gov'em to a large extent how, when, and where supervisory tech- 
niques may be successfully employed The following discussion of some 
of the regular supervisory techniques suggests ways in which they may 
be used to improve the learning situation in health instruction 

Visitation. The importance of visiting the teacher in the teach- 
ing situation has been expressed elsewhere in this text. Those recom- 
mendations made previously with respect to visitation of physical edu- 
cation classes are also applicable to classes in health instruction. In 
addition to visits by the supervisor other members of the health spe- 
cialist staff might be utilized for visitation. For example, the super- 
visor might arrange for visits by the physician, nurse or others as re- 
source persons to aid the teacher. 

Meetings and Conferences Group meetings with the super- 
visor and health speaalists for the purpose of discussing desirable 
health learning experiences and health materials are most profitable to 
teachers These meetings may sometimes take the form of in-service 
classes and focus upon the most recent developments in health educa- 
tion. This is a particularly important feature with regard to scientific 
accuracy of teaching materials 
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Individual conferenuss with the sopemsor ma) be supplemented 
with conferences between the teacher and other health spe^ists In 
this relation, teacher nurse conferences offer excellent opportunities or 
the teacher to gam a more extensive knowledge about school health 
problems 

Bulletins NoUces of new health materials may be channeled 
Bulletins huUetins Also information pertaining to 

to teachers by means of buUetins „,t-rials and notices 

DEMONsraaTtoN Because of 7 "^" ruling 2 
of teaching methods m health instmc on supervisor 

great promise as a supervisory t iqu j.guhmg technique or the 
or a superior teacher can dnnms ra c j Furthermore group 

use of certain types of and vision may be pre 

demonstration of screening device s^absts in the area con 

sented to teachers by the su^rvisor o by physicians also 

cemed DemonstraUons ar svith this procedure 

offer an opportunity for teachers ' ^be teacher with a suitable 

A demonstration such as this s ou uj preparing 

badtground for the proper ™ particularly important at 

them for the physical examination 1^ sometimes suffer 

the early elementary when rteir health status 

unnecessary apprehension and ^ uJset if the teacher is 

IS appraised This situation ra can prepare her pu 

familiar with physical examinatio p 

pils accordingly msufSaent 

Othex In Seewce Aios In b^Teducation 

provision is made for f ' service education He^h 

teachers must rely on other purees fe basis have ton 

education workshops “fganiarf QCber m service oppo 

particularly advantageous ■" ^^and universiV -r^fcom 
ties m health education “^,crs and dimes and 

tension courses and visits to ^^th their health edua 

munities that have enjoyed a degree 
tion programs 
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Questions for Discussion 

1 What are the advantages of standardizing terminology in health education’ 

2 What IS the function of the supervisor on the school health council? ^ 

3 What are some of the factors governing the status of the school health educator 

4 What are some of the differences m the organization of health instruction at 
the elementary school level and the secondary school level? 

5 What are some of the plans of organization of health instruction used at the 
present time m the elementary and secondary school? 

6 What IS meant by differentiated health umts in other courses? 

7 What are some of the factors that must be given consideration in health edu 
cation curriculum planning? 

8 What can the supervisor do to help scaire the cooperation of school personnel 
in health education curriculum planning? 


Suggested Class Activities 

1 Form a panel discussion group for the purpose of discussing the problems m 
volved m the organization of a school health council 

2 Intervieiv a school health educator for the purpose of determining the functions 
of this position. 

3 Visit a school for the purpose of determining the type of organisation that is 
in use in the health instruction program. 

4 Form a round table discussion group for the purpose of discussing the most 
feasible plan of health instruction m a school system with which you are 
familiar 

5 Form a committee for the purpose of discussing the needs of children m health 
education curriculum planning 

6 Survey Ihe health interests of a group of pupils Write a brief summary on 
how you SNould use this material in health education curriculum planmng 

7 '.fake a list of available community sources which are available for the school 
health education program. 
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chapter XVII 


SUPERVISION IN SAFETY EDUCATION 


The TMeaning of Safely^The tenns health and safety are often 
used together because of their close relationship and because so many 
phases of safety are concerned with health. However, at the expose 
of being redundant the authors have chosen to discuss health and safety 
separately in order to make a clearer delineation in terms of the super- 
visor’s functions in each of these areas. 

In that health is considered by definition of the World Health 
Organization as a “state of complete physical, mental, and social well- 
being” certain safety measures should be taken to help school children 
maintain this condition. Consequently, the concept of safety accepted for 
the purpose of this chapter includes those factors which not only 
threaten the individual’s health but also contribute to his security for 
healthful living. 

Responsibility for Safely. — The necessity of self-preservation has 
been a dominating factor throughout the history of mankind. Prehis- 
toric man found that if he was to survive he had to accept the respon- 
sibility for lu5 self-preser\'ation on a more or less individual basis. As 
a consequence, he devised hts own safety measures in terms of protec- 
tion for his o\vn well-being. This was accomplished in part by the use 
of self-made clothing which he obtained from the skins of animals for 
his own body protection. Also he found it necessary to invent certain 
kinds of crude w'eapons with which to ward off other forms of life which 
might threaten his own. 

Actually, civilization has developed largely on the basis of safety 
and security for the individual and the society in which he lives. The 
banding together of groups of people with like ideals, first by tribes and 
later by states and entire nations, has perhaps been influenced by the 
need for safety and security As civilization became involved in many 
complex ramifications, the responsibility for certain factors of safety 
were centered with the group for the protection of the individuals who 
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may be apathetic toward its inclusion in the curriculum. For ^ple, 
the recent innovation o£ driver education in the public s<*ools rew 
criticism from both educators and lay persons. This critiasm nay 
have been due to the fact that many people hold to the traditjonal opin- 
ion that all education should take place only in the classroom. s 
attitude combined with the low pupil-teacher ratio— a bone of cot- 
tention among some staff members — m this phase of safety education 
brought about a temporary hindrance to the development program 
of school driver education. However, the successful results of dnver 
education, along with other phases of the school safety education pro- 
gram, ha\e led to a realization by school and community organizations 
of the desirable and worth-while benefits which can accrue from this 
aspect of education. 

The contribution which the school can make in terms of providing 
for the immediate, as w ell as the future safety of pupils, certainly shoul 
not be underestimated/ The fact that a major part of the solution o 
the safety problem can be accomplished by the school is sufficient 
dence that the schools should be given full and complete cooperation 
in this enterprise. 

Organization for Safety* — It was mentioned pre\’iously that one 
of the purposes of the school in terms of safety is to provide for learn- 
ing experiences in safety which will help pupils establish safety habits 
for the preser^-ation of their well-being both in and out of school. The 
basic structure of the school safety program should be such that it will 
reach this objective in so far as possible. 

\Vlule the superintendent of schools in most cases will be the 
final authority in all aspects of the safety program, the amount of direct 
responsibility he must assume will depend largely upon the school en- 
rollment and the number of schools in the community. For example, 
a very large community may have the services of a safety supervisor or 
coordinator who spends full time in the administrative and supervisor)* 
aspects of the safety program. In many situations, howev*er, the prin- 
cipal assumes all or a major part of the responsibility for the safety pro- 
gram of his school. Regardless of the size of the community it is per- 
haps wise to have the responsibility for the safety program centered 
with one individual. This should not be interpreted to mean that only 
one person should assume the responsibility for the safety of pupils. 
On the contrary, ever)* school cmploj'ee should be cognizant of his re- 
sponsibilities with respect to those factors which contribute to the 
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9. Apply those supervisory techniques which are likely to be 

most useful in improving the safety-learning situation. 

10. Assist in a cooperative evaluation of the safety program. 

Another factor of importance in the organization of the safety 
program concerns the manner in which the safety instruction ® 

of the program are organized The consideration involved ^ ^ 
of organization for health instruction, discussed in the previous chapter, 
holds true largely for safety instruction. Similarly, the best 
of safety instruction result when someone is delegated the responsi i ity 
for the supervision of instruction of safely throughout all grades in t e 
school system 

Planning the Safely Education Curriculum. — The factors which 
make up the basis of a well-planned health education curriculum migit 
well be applied to the planning of the safety education curriculum This 
is particularly true because the dose relationship between health and 
safety is conducive to the combined teaching of the two subjects. In 
fact, in most existing conditions today this, seems to be the most 
ticai procedure to follow. While it is possible to teach health and 
safety in combination, there are certain specific factors which should 
be considered in planning the curriculum in safety education The same 
basic factors as those for health education curriculum planning are 
considered here. However, there will be some differences in the im- 
plementation of these basic factors as indicated by the ensuing discus- 
sion At the expense of repetition these factors are listed again for the 
purpose of continuity. 

1. Definitely formulated objectives 

2 Cooperation of all school personnel 

3 Needs of pupils 

4. Interests of pupils 

5. Use of community resources 

6 Varied acti\ ity 

7. Grade placement of learning experiences 

8. Scientific accuracy 

Objectives of Safety Instruction Succinctly stated, the pri- 
, mary purpose of safety instruction is to provide learning experiences 
which will help pupils form attitudes for the development of desirable 
safety practices in and out of school The well-planned safety cur- 
riculum should be formulated on the Irasis of this purpose. In this 
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education curriculum to provide for learning experiences which wiU help 
to reduce the number of accidents. 

Interests of Pupils, It will be found generally that the safety 
interests of pupils may vaiy according to age le\-el. For example, at 
certain ages some pupils appear to be interested in feats of daring whic 
are not conducive to the safety of themselves and others. A case m 
point is the game of "chicken” engaged in by some teen-agers. Briefly, 
this activity consists of driving two automobiles at high speed directly 
at each other. The driver who deviates from the course at the final 
moment to avoid a head-on collision, acquires the appelation of "chicken. 

It becomes a question of whether or not the participants are actually 
interested in this suicidal game, or if they are attempting to meet a need 
which is not being fulfilled through normal channels. The basic need 
for security inherent to an extent in most individuals would seem to 
support the latter point of view. While reference to this procedure may 
present an extreme case, it must nevertheless be conceded that many 
school-age pupils may have interests in a variety of activities which 
might jeopardize their safety. This should not be interpreted to mean 
that pupils’ interests should be disregarded in planning the safety edu- 
cation curriculum. If this were the case, many worth-while activities 
would have to be curtailed, in that there are relatively few life situations 
where some type of hazard does not e.xist. Furthermore, interests of 
pupils must be taken into consideration in safety education curriculum 
planning since a greater amount of learning is likely to take place where 
there is interest in the learning activities. 

The point of concern here is that both needs and interests should be 
taken into consideration so that a proper balance may be provided. The 
supervisor and teachers should plan and work together to determine 
how safety interests of pupils can be combined into a curriculum which 
will also meet their needs Moreover, it is the duty of the supervisor 
and teachers to stimulate interests which are commensurate with pupil 
needs. In this regard, it is interesting to note the results of a study 
of health interests conducted in Tulare County, California * Out of 68 
h^lth interests, elementary school pupils ranked, "What causes automo- 
bile accidents?” fifty-fourth and, "What causes bicycle accidents?” 
fifty-eighth. With accidents the leading .cause of death among the 
school-ap population, curriculum planners in safety education are in- 
deed obligated to think in tenns of those activities which will stimulate 
interest with respect to accident prevention. A positive approach can 
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accomplish this to a certain ejclent as pupils are lilcelj to reW amnst 
nagpng and preachment of safely roles which they feel are intanrina 
on fheir naftiral reactions ® 


Use of Community Resources Most communities ha^e a num 
ber of ofRaal and nonofficial agenaes interested m the promotion of 
safety WTjeneier possiWe ««Iiool authorities should take adrantage of 
all of the commiinu> resources which are compatible with the educational 
aims of the school When a cooperatnc relationship exists between the 
school and those communiti agenaes and organizations interested in 
safet) the school safet> education curnculuni can be enhanced im 
measurably Also if the supei^osor is gi\en time to coordinate school 
and community safety actiMties much overlapping and duplication can 
be avoided WTien the curriculum is planned the supervisor and others 
should explore ways in which community re«ourccs might be used to 
ennch the curriculum Some possibilities m this connection are 

1 Use of community and surrounding areas for field trips such 
as trips to the local police and fire departments 

2 Use of municipal officers such as policemen and firemen as 
resource persons 

3 Use of reports of the local Safety Council 

4 Use of printed materials which are issued by local safetv 
l^roups such as Safety Councils and Automobile Clubs 

5 Determine the amount of safety education involved m youth 
organizations such as Boy Scouts Camp Fire Girls and 
others 


Varied Acimiy A well planned safety education curriculum 
needs to consider numerous Jonds of learning activities to prov ide for 
individual differences of pupils at the various grade levels \Vhile 
teachers will have certain goafs with respect to safety concepts learning 
will be more likely to take place if pupils adopt these goals as lhar own 
Because it takes a certain amount of repetition to impart adequate safety 
knowledge which will hdp pupils develop desirable safety practices this 
may be accomplished in part by vaiying the learning activities In con 
sidenng teaching methods and materials as a part i f ctirncuhim pknmng 
the supervisor and teachers might well consider the possibil ties of ihe 
following in providing for worth while safetv learning expencnces 

1 Reading materials 

2 Demonstrations 

3 Audio-vnsual aids 

4 Dramatization 
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5 Posters 

6. Field trips 

7. Round-table and panel discussions 

8. Resource persons 

Grade Placement of Learning Experiences. In general, the 
grade placement of safety learning experiences should be based on 
interests and ability of the group, as tvell as present safety responsibilities 
of the group In local situations such factors as local and state require- 
ments, local emergencies, and climatic variations may influence selection 
and grade placement of learning experiences. 

There is an opportunity in safety education for suitable placement 
of learning experiences on a seasonal basis Nsithin given grade levels. 
For example, it may be advantageous to place emphasis on learning 
experiences in traffic safety for children in the early primary grades, 
since many of these pupils may be “on their o\\ n” in traffic for the first 
time. Similarly, learning experiences in home safety might be empha- 
sized during the winter season because diildren may be more likely to 
spend more out-of-school time in the home because of inclement weather 
conditions 

The supervisor can plan with teachers in providing for the best 
placement of learning experiences by examining national and local 
accident rates with respect to the age levels as well as seasons, months, 
days of the week, and time of day when accidents are most prevalent. 

Scientific Accuracy. Curriculum planners in safety education 
must be a>vare of the importance of scientific accuracy in providing 
learning experiences Furthermore, certain concepts of safety must be 
implemented to the extent where they will be useful in providing the 
utmost in safety for pupils For example, it may not be enough for a 
pupil to learn that he should cross the street at the intersection only 
when the light is green. In this case he has no protection from the 
driver who may violate the red signal Consequently, this learning ex- 
perience must be implemented to show that, while one should cross 
with the green light, he should also look both ways to be sure that there 
is no impending danger. 

Safety and the Learning Situation. — In that the primary func- 
tion of supervision is the improvement of the teacher-pupil learning 
sitotion, the supervisor should be familiar with safety factors which 
might detract from a favorable learning situation In this respect, there 
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take place As a result, the supervisor in his attempts to improve the 
learning situation must be ever on the alert to detect those safety bazar s 
which are detracting from desirable learning. 

Safely Aspects of the Learning Situation in Physical Educa- 
tion. — There are many aspects of safety which contribute to a desirable 
or undesirable learning situation in physical education. Since it has 
been found that approximately 40 per cent of school building accidents 
occur in physical education activity areas,* it becomes increasingly im- 
portant that the supervisor assist teachers in making these areas 
for participation In this connection, it might be well for the supervisor 
and teachers to consider certain recommended safety principles which 
involve (1) an understanding of the hazards involved in each activity, 
(2) the removal of unnecessary hazards, (3) compensating for those 
hazards which cannot be removed, and (4) creating no unnecessary 
hazards.* 

After a careful analysis of those conditions which present safety 
hazards in each individual school, the supervisor can help teachers plan 
certain safety policies which will be useful in the improvement of the 
learning situation. It should be borne in mind here that there are a variety 
of natural hazards existing in many physical education activities It may 
not be possible to remove a!! hazards simply because there might be loss 
of appeal for the activity. How'ever, it should be possible to control 
activities and conditions surrounding them to the extent that injuries to 
pupils will be kept at a minimum 

The following list enumerates several generalized functions con- 
cerned with safety which the supervisor should take into consideration 
in the improvement of the physical education learning situation 

1. Proper supervision of facilities and equipment. 

2 Development of safety policies for pupils and teachers. 

3. Development of proper leadership among teachers and 
pupil leaders 

4 Qassification of pupils by age and ability. 

5 Periodic inspection of ^uipment and apparatus 

6 The provnsion of nonslip surfaces for indoor areas 

7. Outdoor play areas free from obstacles which might cause 
injury. 

8 SuHicient lighting for physical education dressing rooms, 
locker rooms, and showers 

9 Physical examinations for all participants in physical edu- 
cation 

10 Development of a satisfactory accident-reporting program 
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classes in first aid and safety in sports. (4) encouraging teachers to be 
come arvare of the functions of local community organizations conceme 
with safety, and (5) participation in safety workshops and clinics. 


Questions For Discussion 

1. How can you differentiate between health and safety ? utiils? 

2 How much responsibility should the supervisor assume for the safety o P 

3 How would you as a supervisor inaugurate a safety program m your sc 
4. How much responsibility should physical education teachers assume or 

safety of their pupils? , , 

5 What is the function of the supervisor in safety education curriralum p an 

6. How is safety related to the physical education learning situatiim? ^ 

7. To Vrhat extent should pupils* interests be taken into consideration m p anni 
the safety education curriculum? 

8. Why is scientihc accuracy important in safety education? 


Suggested Class Activities 

1. Write a brief summary on the problem of safety In the school physical cduca 
tlon program. 

2. Form a round*table group for the purpose of discussing safety and the learning 
situation. 

3. Visit a physical education class for the purpose of observing existing safety 
haxards Write a brief rejwrt on how conditions might be improved. 

4 Compile a list of items in the form of a safety check list that you as a 
visor might use in evaluating the safety aspects of physical education facilities 

5 Form a comnuttce and report to the remainder of the class on aspects of teacher 
liability for student injuries. 
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SyPERVlSiOH IN THE EXTRA-CLASS PROGRAM 


Dermition of Terms Several terms liave been used to desi^ 

nale physical education and recreational activities which are P* 

oE the regular class work. Among others, these terms include 
curricular,” “extra-instructional,” “co-curricular,” “cooperational ^ 
“extra-class.” The specific term used to define these activities is h ) 
to be governed largely by the philosophy of the school. When the cur 
riculum is interpreted in the broad sense as consisting of all the 
cnees pupils receive under the guidance of the school, the term extra- 
curricular” places these experiences outside the realm of the schoo 
curriculum. Paradoxically, the term “extra-curricular” currently 
to have the most widespread usage even with many who regard the 
curriculum in the broad sense. 

The term “extra-instructional” pertains most often to all of the 
duties in wWch teachers engage in addition to teaching. Some of th^c 
functions include, among others, discipline and management of pupils, 
records and reports, and sponsorship of a variety of extra-class actlv^tles. 
Since this term is so broad, it does not appear to be a satisfactory one 
to describe those physical education and recreational actirities which are 


not a part of the regular class work. 

The terms “«>-curricular” and “cooperational” may have come into 
use for the purpose of eventually eliminating the term “extra-curricular, 
the idea being that the former terminology makes for a closer relation- 
ship with class activities. 

As far as the physical education program is concerned, the term 
extra-class” seems most descriptive of these actirities The basis for 
this lies in the fact that a large majority of these actirities, in theory 
at least, should have their foundation in regular physical education 
classes. In other words, many of the extra-class activities might well 
serve as a laboratory for the further development and enhancement of 
learning which has previously taken place in physical education classes 
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accordance with the local situation. If the anrUtent 

extnmlass activities can serve as a valid criterion, the g 
of this phase of the program is readily discerned. ^ ^ 

The fact that extra-class activities in physical the^starop 

expected to undergo still greater expansion is ^ , ba 

of importance which public school physical eduatima p ^ 

on duties associated with these activities. Table XI prese 
posite average rating for imporlance which personnel in cha S P 
school ph>sical education programs at the various community P°P 
levels place on functions which pertain to certain of the ex 
activities. 


Tasis XI 

Rank Ordek of Imfortakce of Ext*a*Class Dunts Rated by Pebsoxn 
Charcc of Public School Physical Educatiom Pbdcsams 


(Point values of the ratings are S 00 — extreme importance ; A 
importance; 3 00 — moderate importance; 20(^— some importance; ltK>— » 


no importance) . _ 

DUTY 

RATISO 

I. Supervise or conduct intramural program 

4 47 

2. Coach Interscholastic teams 

i 4 13 

3. Supervise or conduct co-recrealional program 

3 86 

4. Direct special events such as play days, demonstrations, exhibits, 
parades, etc. 

1 3 63 

5. Attend school camps and assist with programs 

3 22 


The previous discussion has been pointed in the direction of the 
trend that might be expected with regard to the expansion of extra- 
class actiNdties. This has been indicated in terms of the amount of 
time spent and the degree of importance placed on these activities. How- 
ever, these factors alone should not necessarily be accepted as the sole 
basis for the future growth of the extra-class program A more ini" 
portant factor in contemplating the future grow’th of these activities lies 
in the fact that the extra-class program has almost unlimited possi- 
bilities for desirable learning experiences The impact of this state- 
ment is more fully realized when it is considered that participation in 
extra-class activities is left to the pupil’s own volition 
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^ccd for Soperv...on m the E.«ra Qa.* Program -There 
a vanety ot existing conditions which contribute to the need for the 

of the prominent factors which points up the n f 

this ar,; IS concerned uith “ Sire m this 

IS little opportunity for prospective ^ partiapants 

type of w ork It ,s true that some » ^ , 10 ^ 

in extra class activities m their o\vn s a coach of a public 

always sufficient to qualify ^^13 actual experience in this 

school extra class activity \ t is " possible due 

area in student teaching situation training mstitu 

to circumstances beyond ^ncc does exist-throiigh 

tions When the possibility for J expcnences-it is cx 

student teaching field work or o ^ prospective teacher 

Iremely important that attempts be ^ the regular 

understand how — ce far too many teachers may 

class work However, m actual pracUrt 

look upon the extra class P™®”” ° ‘ ,355 activity Herein lies a 

being divorced from physial ““ ^,,5 supervisor can be- 

defimte need for aPP"'"®'™ ° helping teachers to see these 

come a highly important *^usj„on class activities in terrns 

activities as outgrowths of Ph™'^^ ^ ,„es Consequently d 

of continuous contnbulions to ,i hu a likelihood that some 

proper supervision is P™”’*"*"’' ' ^Bted with certain extra-das 
of te questionable educational values assocw 
activities might eventually be eliminated 

The need and extent of ed'-^^ Some «1 ^ 

areas of the extra class program m ^ teachers m 

ways m which the supervisor ^ under the approP^ 

of the extra class program vviH be deal 
mgs m the ensuing discussion 

In, rnmurnl. -There >»- .0 various fea«- f 
at a standardirauon ^ s„ch terms at first 

the intramural program intramural between 

and activities 

glance, it may appear uni P° ^ discussing i jntramurai 

Ls. terms it 

various grade levels Wh 
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athletics are used they take on the meaning of 

On the other hand, uhcn the term 'intramural activities 

is perhaps more likely to think of intramurals as being of a 

petitive nature. For this reason it may be questionable t 

tramural athletics or intramural sports in connection with th 

school level In view of this fact some educators pref^ “recrea- 

phase of the elementary school program as “after school or 

tional” activities. When intramural terminology is dehmitea i 

manner it may be easier for the supervisor to interpret the p i os 

and objectives of intramurals to teachers throughout all grade leve s. 

The extent to which teachers will need assistance in conducting 
intramural programs will depend largely upon their interest, 
and experience. A wide variation exists with respect to pro 
preparation in intramurals. For example, some teacher-training msb 
tions devote an entire course to intramurals as part of the work ® ^ 
ical education major students. In other instances, this subject may 
taken up as part of other courses, while in some cases the^ subject may 
he given little or no consideration in professional preparation. By an 
large, it may be expected, in most instances, that special teachers o 
physical education will have had some training in the theory of mtra 
murals However, this is seldom likely to be the case with classroom 
teachers Consequently, the extent of supervision needed will he gov- 
erned in a large measure by the individual differences in teachers hac 
grounds. In addition, everyone connected with the intramural program 
will perhaps need a certain amount of assistance in adapting the pro- 
gram to local conditions 

The following list suggests various ways in which the supervisor 
may be able to render assistance to staff members who are connected 
w ith this phase of the extra-class program. 


1. Interpret philosophy and objectives of intramurals 

2 Work with teachers in preliminary planning, organization, 
and administration. 

3. Assist in the organization of competitive units 

4 Help teachers to classify pupils for the purpose of equating 
the competitive units 

5. Assist teachers in adapting the intramural program to local 
conditions on the basis of facilities, equipment and time 
available for activities 

6 Assist teachers with the selection of desirable intramural 
activities for the various grade levels. 
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7 Help teachers tleMse a point sjstem aiiard system and 

Other incentives _ , 

8 Work « ith teachers in establishing rules and regu 

9 Assist m scheduling actmUes 

10 Work nith teachers to proiidc a plan tor financing 
promoting the program 

1 1 Devise a plan for evaluating the program 

eratise has.s in factors concerneil iilth organirationa 
tiv e aspects of the program 

Interscholaslio AtlileUc. -In “ 

athletic programs may look to state , mhiacs Most 

guidance m regulating the control of of the 

states devise rules and regubtions fo P ^ procedures as 

member schools This is accomp i insurance and benefit 

limtlmg the number of contests, provtdmg state 

plans.andapproiingathletico las „„munlti level »'» 

The type of athletic orpmsation at tM ^ 
depend upon the s.z. of the “ ,„,e4holastic athletic teams 

bCT of schools in the community af™” ® ' may be the direct snl*r 
In very small communities the snpen ,h,s responsibility 

MSor of the athletic program In u smd 

may be delegated to the school ^^ponsibilt} for mterschobst m 

that the principal should assume ' ^ educational progran 

athletics as he does for all ot er 

his school „ - ,, a. oi,, supenntendent o 

While the final responsibility “ 5 athletics w . 11 be dele 

complete- charge of the at education program he s 

viseUther phases of the > 

act as a member of the schoo stating that 

places strong emphasis on this point 
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“Where there are t« o or more high schools in a “ty. *“5^ 
visor o! physical and health education for ) 

should be*^ aWer of the atWetic council of 
schools Hemaybeaveryvalmblemember. At tot my 
represent the superintendent of schools and sac to ^ 

is kept informed of matters tot should come to ^is attenU 
The supendsor also may aid in helping to keep the aft 
des and procedures of aU the schools m one !y®‘™ 
uniform Moreover, the supemsor usually is_a man ot ra s 
erable athletic and physical rfucation experience and snouio 
be deddedly valuable counsel ” 


Too recent studies give some indication of the place to =“1^ 
visor of physical education should occupy uith respect to ^ ^ j 

program Lmdeburg*, in a survey of organization and e 

supendsion of physical education for boys in large . 

systems in California, found that 11 out of 15 supervisors 
sponsibihty of supervising the high sdiool interscholastic athle c p 
gram In Schoenfeld’s study" of county administrative and 
practices in ph>sical education, the following question was as » 
“Should the administration of the inter-school athletic program be a pa 
of the responsibility of the county supervisor of physical 
The percentage of affirmative responses from various experts in the e 
were as follows; 


1. Fbjrsical Educators ^ 

2. Health Educators . ^ 

3 State Directors of Physical Education BSJ per 

4 Education Su pervi sion Experts 57.1 percen 


In a recent study it was found that noncoaching physical educa- 
tion spedahsts in charge of public school pl^’sical education programs 
in the community population level of 50,000 and over had certain respOT- 
sibilities in the interscholastic athletic program. The following list in- 
dicates the rank order of frequency of performance of these duties 

1. Serve on athletic committee 

2 Schedule contests for athletic teams 

3 Make preparations for interscholastic contests, including prepara- 
tion of faalities, advertising, etc. 

4. Prepare budget and receipt of expenditures of athletic teams 

5 Prepare lirt of approved officials 

6. Ch«dc eligibility of athletes 

7. Prepare contracts for athletic amtests 
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}?. pa«.dP-ion 

In addition to the function of an 

by the supervisor of physral "’““J”" “ to the leatidng sitna- 

athletics, he may also make contri ^ respect may be in the di- 

tion. One of tas foremost funcuons "’t^s to edoca- 

rection of interpreting objectives of athletics P 
tional alms. ripsirabic leanung should 

All of those factors ^vhich ? other areas of phjsial 

be stressed in the athletic program should assume much the s^e 

educaUon. Consequently, the ° ^th other staff members 

relationship with coaches of athletic implementation ol 

in the Improvement of the ““^supervisor of phy^l edo' 

this theory presents a ^^mphas.s is placed 00 sim- 

catlon in those communities where me nuu 

""^r:en.lon.-crhepoh^--^--;^;^ 

may Part'“Pa« “ y lend to indicate , j^uld not 

the consensus of opinion . e„r ibis is possible 

beyond the third grade l=seU'h^««^^ 

be interpreted to mean ^ together in eerta limited 

cannot or should "°'""'^^X«er,Tnce most spools 
tivities of mutuaf interest. ,t is For ev- 

time allotment lor physi ^„eaUoiial “[ goes not seem 

the time should be taken periods '‘/“d girls 1«>1> 

ample, it a school ''\“^„cationaI da^f.^'Xs^ activities recom- 
advisable to hold f'd" • ,0 develop skills ■" perhaps 

would have less This bemg „„ e.etra-elass eo- 

mended for each of the «es concentrate 

be wise for the supervisor 

recreational actilities. supervisor questionable 

It is highly » coreereation. « 

activities -which are bes 
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whether activities should be used where lioys and girls engage 
competition to pit their skills against each other.^ For .. 

mar* found in a recent study of college coeducational j^cJmhle 

that such activities as volleyball and handball were not high > 
corecreational activities. On the other hand, it was indicated 
dancing, folk dancing, archery, horseback riding, hiking, ice skating, 
roller skating, golf, bowling, and swimming were regarded as ver> 


suitable.” . . i, . 

One of the most important functions of the supervisor^ m t e ^ 
recreation program is likely to be concerned with coordination 
tween the boys’ and girls’ departments. Some male physical educa ors 
are apathetic toward the program. Conversely, most women p ysi^ 
educators have a great zeal for it. This factor makes for difficu ty m 
coordination in some situations. 

It has been found that the best corecreation programs exist w ere 
the supervisor, and men and women staff members, along tvith pup^» 
formulate a committee for promotion of the program. As a member 
of this committee the supervisor should be in a good position to ^sis 
with problems involving cooperative relationships, best use of faah' 
ties and time allotment, and classification of activities. 


Spedal Events. — Activities such as play days, sports days an 
field days may be conveniently classified as special events. Many ot 
these types of activities were instituted by college women physical edu- 
cators to take the place of inter-school sports competition. Originally, 
play day activities consisted of a group of girls from different colleges 
meeting together for the purpose of engaging in a variety of sports. 
In recent years these activities have been used with success in some 
areas of the country at the elementary and secondary school levels, 
and in some cases boys as well as girls have taken part. 

In places where the play day type of activity is carried on, it is 
a general practice to schedule one such event annually, although some 
schools may have two or more during the year. In that play days are 
not widely used throughout the year, the assistance which the super- 
visor can give to teachers will perhaps be primarily concerned with 
the organizational and administrative aspects of a one-day program. 
The supervisor can render aid to teachers in such phases of the pro- 
gram as (1) preliminary planning for successful operation of the pro- 
gram, (2) helping teachers to plan the most suitable activities for 
the various age groups, and (3) proper classification of participants 
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I, .s also dea.rabla for tha superuser to hold a 
„ith teachers for the purpose of etatotms the prognm 

School cotopotg -School ^p.ng and o»td«r ea^nen- a. 
relattvely new m pubhc school cdo^on^ 

cations that these activities can _„m,nK been a function 

future Until recent years cajoping te 7 ,3 He Bos 

of organizations outside the pn ic j ytvCA along oith 

Scouts Girl Scouts Camphtc Girls Yhrc 

others have sponsored camping as a ^ number of scars 

numerous private camps ^ the school age popo 

Estimates indicate tliat about five I* postulated 

lation has had some kind of jbeut re-evammation of 

that these experiences can ( 1 ) h p " ^ „ 3 jnnil and realism 

current curriculum practices ( ) P . 5 ,„,p;e direct faston 

environment for learning and ( ) considers the mans edu 

the practices of democratic hung „_o,ng and other outdoor ec 
cational values to be ‘'’""i'; 2 to» are taking an mcrca. 

penances it is little uonder that som ,l,cs, experiences or 

mg interest m this area in terms ' P ' (enner United S“' 
all pupils For example J”’’" L ^ed that by IP® 

Commissioner of Education 1“ P ^ of the year round , 

well include camping as an ,3 consider the f®”''’” " „ 

In fact, he has recommended ttat^ ^ school bn d P 

spending one fourth of the funds a']^ ^ ,chnol year of web 

foTscLrll camps He has dciotcd to camping 

months’ duration with a part of tins in camp- 

expencnce , .nercased emphasis and «n 

With the current trend of mci^^^^^^ „ccc<^ ' ^P^ 

mg as a {unction of the sch persons 

the responsibilitj for this a (s^ent personnel tram 

do thcToh in the nd, ejn-ue - 

in this field It appears that PhP j,„p,ng W ”c p ^ 

upon to help with the ““"I ^cem best qualified t as 
canon personnel m 'There are some who^W ^ 

of responsibility in school For example ^ picass 

procedure presents defimje P “"'^'I'tbe caripirg > ’e 

cases ttat physical educators to the ^ 

of moving the Phl^’ral^a^’ persons bold that p 
It IS for this reason that som person 
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300 ^upennn.,.. „hvsto, education activities 

n,ight have a tendency to due to the physical e^ 

”o the neglect ol the total chdd. T™ sp^ 

^.ov-s lack o! o£ phys.^1 

ToStv^L™ school systems .hete can.p.ng pto 

Ing, the competent supervisor P^>^ j ,„pervisory techniques. 

tore the learning situaUon Jd experience he 

irot — rrli" problems concerned with orgamaation 

r “ping ^ t we r'typ'ti 

that more colleges mU mak ^ . ^d background m general 

training which wiU give the ‘eacher ^ edu- 

education along with expen^c^ " *rr,tion. recreation, and camp- 
cation, guidance and counseling, - indude this type 

Wthough some teacher-traimng “f “ However, 

oi preparation it is jurLservice education such 

there are some opportunities >W ^^eadon and conservation, 

as workshops and extension courses m recrea 
and other areas related to camping- 


other areas reiaiea lu _ 

Reeets,-The recess period has ^riod and 

mentary school. Some schools have , rfuSion. In 

used this time lor an P^^^S as a supplement to 

other instances the recess period has retameU as 
the regular physical education class peni^. ^utivities or it may 

Recess may be devoted to supervised free P^^^f carried 

be used as a laboratory period for perpetua on ^ _ 

on in the regular physical rfucaUon dasses. In -7 es 
visor is in a position to give assistance ,dror should 

results may accrue from the rec«s P-'f^ nondudve to 

help in any way possible M P'W * , to T worth-while recess 

•wholesome partiapation. He may ^ o£ the pro- 

period by co^ratlvely ptanmg with (2) rotation of 

gram pertaining to (1) schrfuling o p ay Methods of organ- 

teacher supervision of the playground ^ ijudug best use 

iring activities for the various grade levels, and f4) plan g 
of the play areas for all pupils. 
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Supeirlsory Techniques in Exfrn-aass Activitiea.— Nfany of 
the supemsofj feclintques discussed m otfier diapters of this %o3ujne 
are applicable for improvement of the extra-class program However, 
due to the nature of extra-class activtti« m phjsical education there 
are certain of the techniques which appear most useful in improving 
the program For example, experience has shown that intenisitation. 
individual and group conferences, and bulletins have a wide range of 
application m various aspects of the extra-class program The tech 
nique of mtervisitation is particulatlj useful when a school is planning 
to introduce a new extra class activity and staff members want to sur 
vey procedures used m other schools 

Because of the many organizational and administrative factors sur- 
rounding extra-dass activities, bulletins and individual and group con- 
ferences can do much to improve existing programs Bulletins can be 
used to channel information with respect to program planning schedul 
mg, and specifications and regulations for certain activities Individual 
and group conferences can contribute largely to more effective planning 
of extra*dass activities as well as provide a means of teacher super- 
visor evaluation of this phase of the physical education program 


Questions for Diseuaslon 

1 How do you account for the recent expansion of extra class activities m physi 
cat education ? 

2. In what ways can the supervisor coninbufe to the organizational aspects of 
the intramural programs? 

2 Why 15 It important that the supervisor he a member of the interjcboJaslic 
athletic council? 

4 What contributions can the supervisor mate to the corecreation program 

5 Why has physical education personnel been called upon to assume certain 
responsibilities in school campmg? 


Suggested Qaao Activilies 

•Unit . bmS srnnai, m raral «( 

cal education te 

Prtsoil a comn«tl« report m ll« »red for soporeu.on .« txtn-em, 

F-r™ a pmrl d.r»»i,o„ greop for >!* I»rp»r 
soprevror of phyriral rfocai.o. a. tko «.frrsrf.olas<.o aW r 
Form a committee to make plans hr a one^by special events p g 
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School and Community nelalionuliipa m Phjsical Education 

The idea of the necessity for good school-community relationshps 
IS not ncH However m recent years rapidly changing patterns in 
our culture have increased communit) interest and activity As a 
consequence the profatem of school community relationships has become 
somewhat more complicated than has been the case m the past 

If a community is to be effective in wmtributing to democratic lii 
ing school officials and atizens of the commun ty should perhaps ac 
cept the responsibility to integrate the agencies within the community 
which are related to physical education health education and recrea 
tion In other words all persons involved m any way either with the 
school or community agencies must pool ihcir resources for the best 
interests and welfare of all of the children and youth within the com 
munity 

There are numerous ways m which school and community rela 
tianships m certsca phases of physical education esn be effected In 
genera] these might be classified into the following broad categoncs 

1 Community use of the school plant 

2 School use of community resources 

3 Relationship wnth cooperating community agencies 

4 Relationship w ith commercial organizations 

CosJMUMTV Use of tite School Plant In large numbers of 
cases schools are recognizing the importance of community use of 
school facilities This is particularly true in many small communities 
where the school offers practicaffy the only available faal ties for sports 
and recreation 

The use of school physical education faahties by community groups 
has two noteworthy aspects First it helps to meet some of the r«r« 
tiona! needs of people in the commumty Second members of the 
community using the facilities are more likely to develop an apprecia 
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tion of the program in general, and also of the school’s needs in physical 
education. As a consequence, the school’s requests for improved or 
new physical education facilities is likely to receive more widespread 
attention. 

School Use of CoituuNiry Resources. It has been mentioned 
previously that the supervisor of physical education should explore 
all existing community resources in order to provide for the best pos- 
sible program. When good school and community relationships e.xist 
this becomes a relatively easy procedure. Consequently, when there 
is community use of the school physical education fadlities a redprocal 
arrangement can be established. 

Frequently there may be physical education and recreation facili- 
ties in the community which are idle during school hours. When these 
fadlities are near the school the alert supervisor of physical education 
will investigate thdr possible use for the school program. For ex- 
ample, a nearby community center or Y.]M.C.A. may have a wimming 
pool which can be used by the school at certain periods during the day. 
Likewise, munidpal outdoor areas in the fonh of play fields have been 
used to good advant^e for school physical education activities when 
desirable relationships exist between community and school officials. 

Relationship with Cooperating Community Agencies. While 
the greatest responsibility for the gronth and dev'clopment of puplis 
rests with the schools, there are many other public and pri\’ate agen- 
des which are in a position to accept some of this responsibility. Some 
of these agendes include, among others, the Young Men’s Christian 
Assodation, Yoimg Women’s Christian Assodation, Girl Scouts, Boy 
Scouts, community centers, settlement houses, church organizations, 
sen,nce dubs, fraternal groups, and numerous munidpal organizations. 

In order to avoid unnecessary’ duplication and o\’erlapping of the 
work of the school and outside agendes it is essential that there be some 
sort of coordination. This is especially true because in a majority of 
cases the school and outside agendes have much the same objective in 
dew. 

It appears that school offidals should assume the leadership neces- 
sary’ in establishing cooperative relationships wth the outside agen- 
des. This procedure is recommended since all, or at least a very large 
majority of the pupils, will be taking part in the school physical edu- 
cation program. In tlus respect the supervisor of physical education 
seems to be in an ideal position to initiate desirable relationships with 
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other agencici uliich provide physical education and recreation pro- 
grams for children and youth In commumtjes %^I]ere a good rela 
tionshjp IS present it has been found that most of (he agencies are will 
mg to cooperate with the superwsor of ph;ysial education and other 
school officials to gne e^timuni service to pupds 

Relationship with Commescial Obcamzations It is not 
tincommon for school ph>sical educafton departments to come m con 
tact with local commercial organizations While the nature of tjiese 
contacts m^y vary it is mential that a cooperative relationship be 
established between commercial groups and the department of physical 
education 


It IS highli important that requests from commercial organua 
tions be evaluated mth respect to the manner in which they may ul 
timately benefit the pupils When commercial groups within the com 
munity request the cooperation of the school m sponsoring an activity 
the motives for sponsorship should be explored If it can be shovvn 
that the best interests and welfare of the children and youth of the 
community are paramount the school is not only justified but obligated 
to render wholehearted cooperation This ts particularly true when the 
activitj in question is wTthm the realm of the phjsiaJ education ob 
jectives of the school On the otlier hand if a commeraat organiza 
tion wishes to sponsor an activity for purposes of self gam and propa 
ganda pupils should certainh not be used as (lie medium for such ex 
ploitation When the supervisor acts m the capacity of an agent for 
the school physical education department it is evident that he must use 
tact and discretion in ev’aluating requests and recommendations made 
by commercial organizations This is imperative so that the school wall 
not fall victijn to undesirable public relations 

Another factor sometimes concerned with wholesome relationships 


with community commercial organuations pertains to the purchase o 
physical education equipment and supplies In this regard local deal 
ers should be taken into consideration when the procurement of new 
equipment and supplies is contemplated If it is the responsibility o 
the supervisor to recommend sdiool needs witli respect to equipment 
and supplies ,t may be desirable for him to make these ne^s known 
to local dealers If they can meet the needs as speafied they should 
be given every opportunity to do so IVhile the e aacy an ipo- 
macy of this plan is readily apparent there have been cases where 
schools have gamed the enmity of local commercnl orgamralions fiy 
failing to follow this procedure 
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The Place of the Supervisor in Communily Relations. — Ac- 
ceptance of school policies fay the dtizer-s of the community is essential 
if the needs of boys and girls are to be met to the fullest extent. A 
competent supervisor wll accept the responsibility for establishing and 
developing relationships with people in the community so that the end 
result will be an impro-ved program of physical education. There are 
several U’ays in which this can be accomplished. 

The supervisor himself should be properly adjusted to the com- 
munity. Because he will be called on many times to perform a variety 
of community functions, it \vill be necessary for him to establish cer- 
tain desirable contacts in the best interests of community relations and 
the welfare of pupils. This may mean that he Viill hold active member- 
ship in some of the local organizations, or at least contribute to them 
in the most desirable way ^vheo called upon to do so. 

It also seems advisable that the supervisor help teachers make a 
proper adjustment to the community, in order to contribute to greater 
job satisfaction. In the case of new teachers it may be well for the 
supemsor to help them to find suitable living quarters. Also he can 
inform new teachers with respect to such community conditions as the 
socioeconomic le%'el, racial and religious groups, plan of community gov- 
ernment, and other factors concerned with the general community 
social background. Information such as this might well contribute to 
the difference between success and failure on the new job. In other 
words, when teachers are properly informed with respect to the com- 
munity background they may avoid some unnecessary pitfalls that could 
be encountered if this knowledge is withheld. The supervisor should 
also recognize contributions of teachers to the community, and he should 
make these contributiojis known through the proper channels. 

In addition to the importance of the human relations involving the 
supervisor and staff in community relationships, there is the necessity 
for the supenfsor to know the community. When he has a suffident 
knowledge of the community and surrounding area, program planning 
and curriculum development is fadlitated. As a consequence, needs 
of children and youth in the community are more likely to be met through 
the school physical education program. 

A somewhat thorough knowledge of the community may be gained 
through the survey technique. The extent of detail and comprehensive- 
ness of a commumty survey should be governed by the size of the com- 
munity. However, in order to receive the benefit of all community re- 
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sources some type of survey might well be undertaken by the super 
vjsor teachers and pupils 

The supervisor and other members of the staff should rwognize 
that they are citizens of the commumt) in which they live As sucli 
It should be expected that thej perform those functions requ «d d 
vvortMvhile comraunitj citizens Inasmuch as the superasor and teach 
rare likely to exert a substantial influence on the future lives 0 
pupils It IS a^l the more important that they attempt to set an exanipl 
With respect to good citizenship 

Some Community FuueUon. 
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Promote joml school and community organiea 
tions such as booster clubs 





IMIWTANCR OR COMMUNITV 



Render volunttry community serv 
ices such as cooperating m dnve 
for various funds 

Coordinate recreation for variou 
community agcnc es 
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It might be well lot the supen-isor to convey the idea to staff 
members that they are all a part of the public relations team, 
can be done in part through such supervisory techniques as conler- 
ences and buUetins. This type of cooperative organization '= 
to make staff members feel that they have a definite rcspon^lity as 
far as public relations of the department are concerned. T^s plan 
also presents a more or less protective adrantege for^ all staff rnem- 
bers. This is important in those instances where some individuals tave 
fallen victim to unjustified drcumstances sshich may have resulted in 
poor public relations 

PrmcipleB of Public RelaUons.— II the supervisor of physical 
education is to assume any part of the responsibility for public rela- 
tions, it is essential that he operate on a basis of sound and valid 
ciples It might be ell for him to enlist the cooperation of other sta 
members in selecting these guides for action. 

WWle principles of public relations may be somewhat general in 
nature, it seems advisable that a set of principles be devised which are 
peculiar to the field of education. In this connection, the following set 
of school public relations principles set forth in the Twenty-Eighth 
Yearbook of the American Association of School Administrators* are 
worthy of note. 

L School Public Relatioks Must Be Hokest ik Intent 
AND Execution. This is undeniably so, for b>’ the very 
nature of public relations the chararter of its effort is on 
display for critical examination by numerous publics. Any 
misrepresentation carries not only the burden of its own lost 
opportunity to inform, W the doubled penalty of eventual 
public censure and wrath. 

2. School Public Relations Must Be Intrinsic. This 
prindple means that the public relations value of the edu- 
cational program itself is the proper basis for the school 
public relations effort. 

3. School Public Relations Must Be Continuous A 
continuing stimulus produces a more highly predictable and 
stronger response tl^ an intermittent or random stimulus. 

4. School Public Relations Must Be Positive in Ap- 
proach. Negati^'e statements should be studiously avoided 
in dealing with school publics. Denials usually are wasted 
brath. Statements regarding what the schools are not 
doing groerally are mbguided and should dways give way 
to a positive statement of what the schools are doing. 
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7. Impartial, cooperative relationships should te 

and maintained with the connnon avenues o{ public rela 
tions, such as press, radio, tcleidsion and the like. 

8. A department should have at least one staff member who 
can write a reasonably effective news story. 


9 The department head should consider his annml report 
as an avenue of Public Relations and plan accordingly. 

10 An institution’s faculty members and students should ^ 
made acquainted with and occasionally reminded oi the 
values, major purposes, and program of the department 
of Physical Education. 

11. Members of the department should participate in appro- 
priate institutional, civic, and neighborhood activities. 

12. Members of the department should actively support and 
participate in appropriate professional activities and or- 
ganizations 


13. Evaluation and marking of a student’s efforts should be 
considered as one potential phase of public relations with 
students, their adrisors, and parents 


14. Agents of a departmental program of Public Relations 
shoxdd reco^ize the subtle yet powerful part played by 
attitudes in influencing people and act accordingly. 


15. The results of a Public Relations program should be as- 
certained continually by the department head and made 
known to appropriate persons. 

16. Examples of poor Public Relations and ways of avoiding 
such should a part of the in-service training of all em- 
ployees and staff members of a department. 


17. Public Relations emphases should be made in accordance 
with need, interest, and value to the public being reached. 


18. Each avenue of Public Relations should be used, appropri- 
ate as to time and the selected public. 


19. Each person concerned with a department’s program of 
Public Relations should understand that frequently the 
weight of influence of the personal is far in excess of the 
impersonal. (Thus, a derk in a telephone conversation 
or over the office counter is often a more powerful agent 
than a superior program or a good press). 
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ins Public Relalious Scwe Ca . " evaluation The best pos- 

visor as a rough guide for a more o j 
sible score equals thirty points 

1 The director cooperates fully urth the person respo 

for publicity m the ^ 1,^ ^atenals ^vh=n 

(Coope^tes o^stonta v-K snpp 

wm — t.s.> -- 

2. The director. hrntMlf, s'%'„d"'withTocal citirens, 

SIX'S 
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favorable attitudes-3) and honest rcla- 

paper reporters . p,iabhshed "ith 115’ 

(Relationships have Xtive, s*'s’8'’!f°r*'*^d 

porters-l ! been established with 

Ini honest relationship^hs impartial, ““P"*"'’ 

some local «P”«fEek relationships have been 

etraisbt-Iorvard ”"'>i“‘portets-3 

..n.tr.tr4s':S=s;a£. 

ssy-KK" 

able publicity rt«onally interested 

(The director .s «'j‘!'X;.>;„Uy in,erested-2. 
relations \ , 

stantly interested-^ ) same rf 

5. School "'"'P^P'^n/XXnt as the local newspap 
spect, privileges and t , 1 

'’"^ccasionatly-l; ^ 

6 The director coXhe^ whose time 

public relations ’ . , . the 

disposal of"* i3,„ed nut««“'g5'rti„„-2 . 
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an excellent spirit of cooperation exists Ijetwcen the 
director and his staff — 3.) 

7 The school newspaper, magazine and school annual arc 
utilized to the fullest extent to disseminate information 
concerning the activities of the physical education depart- 
ment. 

(Are occasionally used— 1 ; are frequently used— .i , 
are always used— 3.) 

8. The activity program, teaching methods and administrative 
policies develop enthusiastic attitudes toward physical edu- 
cation among all students. 

(Favorable altitudes are developed among some stu- 
dents — I ; enthusiastic attitudes are developed among 
many students — 2; enthusiastic attitudes are devel- 
oped among all students — ^3.) 

9. The director renders an annual report in which outstand- 
ing accomplishments of the year and needed improvements 
are indicated 

(A superficial report is rendered every other y^r 
or at less frequent intervals — T ; a thorough, efiective 
report is submitted every other year — 2 ; a thorough 
efltective report is rendered every year — 3.) 

10 An effective program to interpret physical education within 
the school itself, i e , school board, administrators, faculty, 
etc., is conducted. 

(Sporadic efforts are made to interpret physical edu- 
cation within the school — 1 ; intermittent efforts to 
interpret physical education within are made — 2; a 
continuous program to interpret physical education 
wnthin the school is conducted — 3.) 


Questions for DiscuBaion 

I %Vhat is the current status of sdiool and community relationships in physical 
education? 

2. What initiative should the supervisor take in the relationship with cooperating 
community agencies? 

3 What is the responsibility of the supervisor in establishing wholesome com- 
munity relations? 

4. If you ^ere a newly appointed supervisor of physical education how would you 
organize your department for public relations? 

5. Why is it necessary for the supervisor to base his public relations on sound 
principles? 

6 How would you as a supervisor evaluate public relations? 
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Suggretnl Class Actl^illC8 

rite a brie/ summarj’ cn the rominnaity vse of the school physical education 
(aolities. 

Present a panel d scusston on the supersisors relationships with local com 
meraal oreanizations 

Analyre the mo«=t difTcull duties in Table MU and present a round fable ds 
cuss on on w hy these duties are difficult to perform 

Devise a list of the outstanding bhys cal education public relat on agents and 
media in i community with which you arc facn liar 
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IVHIIJATIOH OF SUPERVISION 


The Meaning of Evalualion—The term 
from the French word “evaluer," means in a purdy hteml ^ • 
estimate or place a value on.” When appl.ed 

becomes a means o£ determining the extent to which educational objee 
tives are being accomplished. a^e^lnation 

This application might well be made with reference to c^'aluaoo 
of supervision. In other words, o'aluation in supervision 
place a value on the outcomes which might be expected ‘ 

Since the primary function of supervision is concerned with factors • 
volved in the improvement of the teacher-pupil learning situation, meas- 
ures should be taken to determine the extent to which these o^com 
are reached. In this regard, it seems necessary to distinguish between 
the terms "measurement” and "evaluation.* In general, eya ua lOT 
should consider the total scope of a subject under consideration. n 
evaluation may be made (1) in terms of objectives; (2) in terms o 
data collected; and (3) in terms of the significance of the data collected. 
The term "measurement" will perhaps be primarily confined to the sec- 
ond item alxn'e, i.e., "in terms of data collected.'* Measurement is con 
cerned with the quantitative aspect and accurate data must be collect 


in order to arrive at a ralid measurement. 

Herein lies one of the difficult problems m the evaluation of super 
vision. For example, if one wishes to evaluate the various supervisorj 
techniques in terms of their effectiveness in ultimately improving the 
learning situation, it follows that some means of valid measurement 
should be used. However, wWle measurement may help provide a bet- 
ter means of evaluation, it may not always be possible to secure accurate 
and objective measuring devices. Therefore, it is not possible to rely 
upon measurement alone in the evaluation of supervision. Consequently, 
b^use of its complex nature, it may be necessary to use many de- 
■rices — subjective as well as objective — in the evaluation of supervision. 
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other trords. it reflects the modem idea that s..pertdsion should a 

"ratiog teachers rvith a rating scale. Tt was found that , 

emplojed this technique did so on an infrequent b^is. 

th^ felt that this procedure was of relatively jhe 

parison with other functions in which they engj^. 

fact that a great deal of difBculty was encmntered m 'h' 

of this activity perhaps shows the need for a more valid 

e\-aliiation. ^ citnAr- 

It seems essential that current processes in the ev^uabon o. po 
vision should emphasize the cooperative aspect. WTule there d 
appear to be a widespread trend in this direction, modem eva 
philosophy would seem to indicate that we may be on the thresho^ 
such a trend. TWs is indicated by the fact that modem supemsim 
stresses the importance of cooperation and the application of democra 
prindples as valid criteria tor success in improving the learning 
situation. 


Ciiteria for Evaluatian of Supervision. — Since the primarj pur 
pose of supervision is the improvement of the teacher-pupil 
situation, criteria for e\-aluation of supeiAnsion should be e^b is 
with this consideration in mind. This means that valid criteria or 
evaluating the effectiveness of supervision may be derived from anj o 
the factors concerned n-ith the learning situation. The two broad 
gories of staff personnel and program prm’ide a sound basis for esta 
lishing criteria for evaluation. In consideration of these two broa 
classifications the following partial list of criteria is submitted for use 
as a guide in detemuiung the effectiveness of supervision. 


1. Do the teadiers enjoy teaching? 

2. Do the teachers have a genuine professional enthusiasm 

for teadung? ^ 

3. Do teachers have an interest in analjTing their own prob- 
lems? 

4. Do teachers have the opportunity to exercise resourceful- 
ness and ingwiuity? 

5. Are teachers interested in contributing to group morde? 

6 Does the supervisor have an understanding of the appHc^ 

tiem of democratic prindples in his relationships wiUi staff 
members? 
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9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 


Are supervisory techniques compatible iiith the school 

Cra'p?[iStt«r;sory«^^^^^^ 

SfthTsuS^ory techniques applied to fte local s.hia 

and realistic’ been constructed 

Has the physical education curnculum 

on a cooperative basis’ based on the needs 

Is the physical education curnculum basea 

SteSelrS »und progtam otganizahou and plan 

?;?lmethods and teachmg P^^-s compatible wilh the 

hestknonnvahdcurtent practices 


best Knov.n vanuvu**— - r 
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valid estimate of the worth of sopemsion „b,ecliie 

Although t. might 

methods of evaluation in '"“"h , „perv,sion must be ^^b- 

quently, much of the evaluation possible to r 

nature However >" '““"f “ S,;e tais Thu"»^ 
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The following list suggests felationsh>ps 

terms of staff action and supervise nf h s own aeti'i 

1 The supervisor niighl top a JW “'5 bo, „g <[«t 

ties to determine helping t«ch mth 

effective these af '[to be devfrf f„piove the 

2 A self analjsis ehea to .„,o„ded to imP 

respect to those factors otti 

learning situation ,b ,he iniP«an» 

3 The teachers m footo^to ,oehn.ques m term 
mate the value 

blitions to improvement 
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4. Teachers might be asked to record specific ins^ces in 

■v^hich they felt that a certain super\isor>’ technique was 
helpfulto them. . . t, 

5. Throng continuous observation the supen.usor should be 
able to determine to a certain extent the eff«:tiveness of 
some of the super^’isory techniques. This might be reflected 
partly in the interest and general morale of teachers. 

Although supervision works through teachers, the pupils should 
be the ultimate b«eficiaries. Consequently, the eflectiveness of super- 
vision in improving the learning situation could also be determined 
through evaluation of the physical education program. This may be 
carried out in a number of ways. The evaluation may be undertaken 
by the staff with groups or committees working on different aspects of 
the program In some cases outside consultants may be invited to par- 
ticipate in e\'aluation. Another approach to program eN'aluation is to 
have an outside group in the form of an evaluating committee come to 
the school to make an evaluation 'upon wWch future recommendations 
might be based The merit in this plan lies in the fact that it is possible 
for regular staff members to become so close to their own programs 
that they might not realiae their wealmesses. Experience wth all 
of the ev'aluath'e procedures set forth in this discussion have been found 
to be useful in certain specific situations. An experience is presented 
here as an example. 

A supervisor of physical education in the public schools experi- 
mented with the use of an evaluating committee for the purpose of pro- 
gram evaluation \rith the idea in mind of ultimately improving the 
teacher-pupil learning situation. The following discussion should give the 
reader an idea of the procedures in:\'olved in this type of e^’aluation as 
well as the ad\'antages to be gained in using such a procedure. 

The preliminary planning for this particular approach to evalua- 
tion consists of a number of fundamental considerations The foremost 
factor of importance is concerned with staff coojwration in the evalua- 
tion. In this respect, it seems advisable to call a staff meeting to explain 
the purpose of the evaluation and to obtain the cooperation of teachers, 
particularly those who will participate directly. 

T^ next step involves selection of the best possible evaluating 
committee, and tWs, of course, will be determined. largely by the num- 
ber of available qualified personnel in the adjacent vicinity. The num- 
ber of persons on the committee may be dependent upon the type of 
program to be evaluated. In the example discussed here the program 
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was one which took place entirely m the regular cla due to 

ol other indoor facilities For this reason it was necessary o top 
committee small because most of the available J- 

After the personnel of the evaluating committee ha^«en 
lated and has accepted the invitation to evaluate *e Ptog^^^ 
mams the necessity for furnishing the committee wit ^„tee 

non This should be done a few days in advato to ^ve 
an opportunity to study important features statement of 

physical educational program j'sds should be submitted 

philosophy and objectives, and program . foy the evaluation 
to the committee members In addition, ..s 

should be sent to committee personnel The follo^Mng 
used for the sample evaluation in this discussion 

Schedule mr EvAiUAnoN 

9 00 .M M«nag ct Committee at the Board c£ Education K«m a 
High School 

9 IS 9 45 Tour through Center Elementary Scb« 

9 4S 10 IS Observation of First Grade cens„M of 5 itmttitt 

has taught for seven years and h ^ expenenee m 

hours of physical imd h«l.h Tuir K.r 

Itaehuie physical ”1, v, J movable type 

class enrollment is 28 and she d ^ y bas 

10 IS 10 4S Obsenation of First Gmde Class J „ ,b„,sal edoeauon. 

Uush. lor 25 jears “nTm Tf. Uhles wd ehaus 

Her class enrollment ss 34 and her ^ j[,„ H 

10 4S 11 15 Observation ol Second Cmdc Claii s j boms of 

has unght for 25 yews Her '”7 ' ““35 „d the desks are of 

health eduoat, on. Her ela.s enrollment .. 30 

the stationary type. rflmmittee members. 

1130.12 45 Luncheon at the High School ^'f^cSral ElemenlOT 

G, Supermlenden. of S.h»>e^ “ Mr H, Sepeevisor 

visor. Miss D Prmcipal of Center = 

of Physical Education . S Mrs- 5 

I 15 1 45 Observation of Third ^“rK>“trammg m phy»“J 
Uught for 18 years and has baa no 

Last year ssas her first «^.X“deSs are the stauonary ty^ 
Her class enrollment is 41 and ^ ^ p 

I 45 2 15 Observauon of Fourth Gr^c hours m 

has taught 6 years /.irienee m 

physical education, and w cnroUmf”^ ii » an 

education svas last year Her class 

are the stationary type. 
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2 15 2 45 OWa.,on of — ^ f “ “f, M 

heluh and phya.cal edacafon Sha has taught 
lor SIX years three o! wlueh were m a rural school Her class 
rollmeut is 36 and the seats are the nioyable type 
3 00 P It Meeting ol Evaluating Conimittee and Staff 



miltee before the evaluation proceeds 

The procedures outlined m the previous discussion were used in 
the sample evaluation reported here and were found to be most success 
ful The following is a complete report of the evaluating committee 


Evaluation of tne Psocram 
OF Elementary Physical Education 
Center Elementary School 
I CRITERIA FOR EVALUATION 
1 Children s response manifested m 
a Enioyment 
b Progress m skill 
e. Initiative 

d Leadership and followership 
e Interest 

2 Organization and planning evident in 

a Classification of children for participation in activity 
b Provision for maximum pupil participation 

c. Selection o! activities on basis of children s ability and past experience 
d Use of class time 

e. Adapting play activities to available space 
3 Methods and teaching procedures used in 

a Presentation of activities so as to meet the children s abilities 
b Demonstration of activities 
c Encouragement of pupil responsibility 
d. Management of class in routine matters 

4 Environment m terms of 
a Space available 
b Heat ventilation decoration 
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COMMENTS 

‘ “Elhu™™ “f chJdr» »d .hold hdutd C00=.«..n •! 

d and fmndly cooperation i^erc evident 

e Interest w-as maintained at a high po nt 

2 Organ, zo...n and rlann»g 

a Separating girls and boys m hun a 
was a good idea 

^ ^=^»^:^r&d,„hrn»-n 

e Program content materia has been aoj 
limitations of available f«»' 

' rUdd ,n n,«v«^; hem.,. - 

h. No confusion was esident g« 
kept in one place 

3 Methods and teaching procedures 

a First Grade— Miss to 

rdrl“rv.,dd .1. rth ... 

ddmonrlmtd lor othrrs All «> 

„ ,n,rod«rJ 

(2) SmswG™" ,„„«hdnlhdlf‘™ ^ Tte ,« 

Thd Idzcl-rr partap* „ .rrd g 

h,r w.thdrami to Irt torfns P 

on, 

f,°r;«,d to 1-0 

b nrslGmdo-Mtf'l ,„,g«oJ*>- 

(1) Thrdd DddP „„ ,hd j;7„,d ,. bd po»T>" 

,0 form n doobld d,n:ld » jd b. of «'■» * 

(2) Evaluation ^ ^ure group ^ (rtPeri- 

Motd dvaluaton «dh^ drnioot'f" 

child who Pdrlorma dorrddtlj 
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The chart seemed too difficult for children of this age, but the 
•ftork was well done. It provided a good opportunity for dcvclop- 
ing a physical education vocabulary. 


c. Second Grade — Miss H. 

(1) Relays ^ , . 

Perhaps it would help prevent accidents if fouls were chewed 
more closely. The winning rows may find value in playing against 
each other. Having the child step to the front to throw the 
beanbag to the first person seemed a good idea. 

(2) Group work 

Why not record findings aloud? Time is wasted and interest may 
be lost if the entire group cannot participate. 


d. Third Grade — ^Mrs S 

(1) Simon Says 

It was a good idea for the teacher to introduce the activity and 
then withdraw from the game to Jet the children cany on. 

(2) All-Up ReUy 

Having the children discuss the problems of the game first was 
a good plan. 

(3) Musical Chairs 

Why not go up and down aisles to avoid crowding and confusion? 

4, Fourth Grade— ifiss B. 

Establishing definite standards before evaluating performance so that 
children will know what to look for would help to stimulate interest. 
In the evaluation period specific points may then be discussed more 
tmderstandmgly, 

1 Fifth and Sixth Grades — ^Mrs. J. 

(1) Throwing and Catching 

The activity was well handled. 

(2) Segregation of boys and girls 

Having some activities in which boys worked with boys and girls 
with girls was a sound practice. Some provision for activity by 
segregated groups is necessary if needs of both sexes are to be 
met, and their own abtUties are to be challenged. 

in. CONCLUSIONS 

1. Philosophy and Obiectives 

Both are educationally sound and very clear an«i realistic. 

2. Facilities 

Lirtilted in many respects due to conditions of space, veitilatiDn, aM general 
adaptability.^ However, the Sopemsor and his staff are making the most 
of these limitations, and are adjosting pr og ra m co n Ce ut material to exist- 
Ing eondltiot^ They have used great ingemnty in providing a vride 
variety of activity within the borzndaries of safety 
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M '^mpmenl w., o.ll carrf lot .ttmngly adtgottt lor .to aourt.oo 
possible under the limited laoltties 

' e'X'.' sp.r.. »d « 

of them liad much experience responsibility m making 

STro^r:% »rr,o. wt,., o.do,t.t,ng lo. .n oo.co,.od 

IS most commendable 

5 Program Content oroeram content must neces 

Gonorolly opoatag Sdoo.od .odoors, Tto 

sanly bo l.mittd »litotvtt ,„to Imitatioiu Tho 

outdoor program ralurall) »dl of au m.rrtstmg 

ac.,v,.«a d.moos.ra.rf .hoard .h=m 1« •» «' 
variety 

C General Remarks . j,jarted cooperation of the 

The enthusiasm of the children supervisor and his suff 

,«ch=r, wrrr parhcularly f du, .ypr »• 
are to be commended lor ,,'oh.ng iUf are belter elaestoom 

caps under limited faahties 

IV recommendations ,„„dpomt ol ealtty to 

1 Would t. no. be cone.drred e^»l I™- 

everyone to wear gymnajiom eboe. sol.otmg home eappo^ 

Letters to patents are „ bags which may be M 

Gym.ias.am shoes ™ ^ ^ oupboards 

hangers m the cloa j„c,j to determine safety jtjbUshed 

2 Should no. all “'■''f “J^„”SCipon..ed ,n Uis s™'>"''’ 

and should not these «t,ve1y 

overcome 


I, „ wtse to avoid „„„,arUvi.yl 

overcome K?fore parUcipatmg m type be 

Should gUsse.be removed „f die 
Should the need lor ""^^authorities? „* wme 

haslet shields •■> P'""' 
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6 Should the floor be treated with some dust binder’ material to counteract 
the dust problem, yet not make the floor more slippery or hazardous? 

7 Should the custodial help be augmented to bring the building sanitation 
to an acceptable standard for health? 

8 Smee temperatures in classrooms varied between 76* and 80*, docs the 
heating pl^t require some changes’ 

9 Should movable objects be kept out of narrow passages to prevent their 
bemg obstacles to safe exit in case of emergency? 

10 Is a whistle necessary m the classroom’ Why not use a raise of the 
hand to call the class to attention’ 

11 Until such time as adequate permanent facilities may be provided, would 
an auxiliary building of the portable type which may be used for physical 
education by all classess solve many problems? The building could also 
be used during the lunch periods and recess on inclement days whenever 
it was not being used for organized phys cat education classes 

12 Could an interest be stimulated among teachers to include more rhjrthmic 
activities in the program as one means of correlatmg the areas of music 
and physical education to augment the present program of activities and to 
provide a more balanced program? 

Copies of this final report i\ere distributed to school officials, and 
other staff members as tvell as to teachers of the participating school 
The report xsas anal> 2 ed on a cooperative basis and those factors con 
cemed both directly and indirectly with the learning situation were 
considered m program improv ement 

Following Up Evaluation — ^Regardless of the method used m 
evaluating supervision the important factor is that the results be used 
to best advantage All persons concerned should familiarize themselves 
wnlh the results of the evaluation so that positive steps may be taken to 
effect improvement It goes without saying that evaluation results 
should not be a signal for complete alteration of the program On the 
other hand the best plan of action would appear to be one in which 
improvement would be effected within a reasonable period of time 
l\^en this procedure is followed it is more likely that desirable prac 
tices wnll be retained or modified and that undesirable practices will be 
eliminated as the occasion demands 

Questions for Discussion 

1 V. lib regard to supervision, fiow do you dinmguish between measurement and 
evaluation’ 

Z tVhy IS there a need for evaluation of supems on’ 

3 ^Vhy do tupemsors encounter difflcalty in rating teachers with a rating scale’ 
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S What action ^^ou!d you as a supcnisOTMuw 


has been made? 


Suggeslcd Claw Aclmliea 


1 ,„,=™e« a »^rv,»r for .ho p.r.«so of «o. oo. who. ho oso. 

m evaluating supervision 

2 Dov.soacl.=ckl,stfort.aohor»«ml»hoj.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

3 Dov.so a ratals sralo or proordoro prosmtod m 

4 Wnlo a brief on. cal report on the sample 

this chapter , „ caloatms cominitlee asenda for a one-day 

5 Form a conimittec and set up an 
evaluation 
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